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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Kelly  Bill  Will  Not  Stop  Predatory 
Price  Cutting 

Advocates  of  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  attribute  their  enthusiasm  and  support 
for  this  Bill  to  the  fact  that  it  will  stop  predatory 
price  cutting.  It  is  sad  to  find  a  Bill  of  this  character 
receiving  support  which  is  due  to  a  misconception  of 
what  the  Bill  will  accomplish. 

We  contend  that  this  Bill  will  NOT  stop  predatory 
price  cutting,  but  on  the  contrary  WILL  result  in 
unwarranted  governmental  restriction  of  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  business. 

If  you  read  nothing  else  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin,  we  urge  you  to  read  in  its  entirety  the  address 
of  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar  and  formerly  counsel  for  the  National  Retail 
Grocers  Association,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  October  22,  1930.  After 
you  have  read  it,  see  that  your  colleagues  do  like¬ 
wise.  This  speech  is  worthy  of  wide-spread  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Note  carefully  that  while  Charles  Wesley  Dunn 
favors  legislation  against  predatory  price  cutting,  he 
proves  conclusively  that  the  present  Kelly  Bill 
will  NOT  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Dunn's  strong  condemnation  of 
the  Bill  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  any  retailer,  large 
or  small,  independent  or  chain,  can  even  indifferently 
support  the  present  Kelly.  Price  Fixing  Bill.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  member  of  Congress  will  dare  vote  for  this 
Bill  and  then  face  his  constituents  and  tell  them  the 
truth  as  to  what  he  has  done. 

Farm,  dairy,  labor,  consumer  and  retail  groups  are 
opposing  price  fixing  legislation.  Far-sighted  manu¬ 
facturers  do  not  want  it.  It  is  being  advocated  solely 
by  a  group  of  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
and  trade-marked  products,  who  hope  through  the 
medium  of  such  a  measure  to  promote  their  own  sel¬ 
fish  interests  by  creating  unjustified  monopolies  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  at  prices  arbitrarily  fixed  by  contracts  or  agree¬ 
ments  legalized  under  this  Bill. 


Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the^  manufac¬ 
turers  are  sparing  no  effort  to  have  this  Bill  enacted 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress.  When  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  reaches  our  members,  this  Bill 
may  be  up  for  consideration  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  a  special  rule,  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  before  Congress  adjourned  in  June, 
and  which  still  is  valid. 

We  have  time  and  again  enumerated  our  objections 
to  the  pending  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  both  from 
the  consumer  and  retailer  points  of  view.  Because 
this  Bill  will  most  certainly  come  up  for  consideration 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  repetition,  we  are  reviewing  them 
again  because  of  the  timeliness  and  importance  of 
this  matter. 

Here  they  are: — 

1.  The  present  Kelly  Bill  will  not  stop  predatory 
price  cutting  because  it  applies  only  to  goods  pur¬ 
chased  from  original  producers  and  not  to  those 
purchased  from  wholesalers  and  jobbers,  or 
through  other  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 

Moreover,  it  is  permissive  in  character,  making 
it  optional  with  the  manufacturer  whether  he 
ehooses  to  enter  into  a  sales  contract  or  agreement 
with  retailers  to  maintain  his  prices. 

2.  It  is  unwarranted  governmental  interference  with 
retail  business.  This  Bill  specifies  arbitrary  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  merchants  may  reduce  their 
stocks  of  branded  or  trade-marked  goods  by  lower¬ 
ing  prices.  In  the  case  of  style  or  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  can  be  done  only  “toward  the  end 
of  the  season.”  In  the  case  of  staple  goods,  it 
cannot  be  done  unless  a  retailer  is  going  out  of 
business  or  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  imperative  for  retailers 
to  liquidate  their  inventories  when  they  are  over¬ 
stocked,  due  to  error  in  buying,  high  pressure 
salesmanship  on  the  part  of  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  because  of  consumer  demand  which 
did  not  develop,  or  which  was  slow  in  developing. 
Depressed  local  economic  conditions,  as  well  as 
unseasonable  weather,  are  also  factors  which  make 
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it  necessary  for  retailers  to  reduce  their  stocks. 

This  Bill  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  ex¬ 
cept  under  arbitrary  conditions  defined  hy  law. 
This  would  result  in  serious  financial  problems 
for  retailers  generally,  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  credit  relations  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

3.  The  Bill  permits  unjust  price  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  merchants  doing  business  in  large  cities  and 
those  located  in  smaller  towns.  It  even  permits 
such  unjust  price  discrimination  among  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  same  trading  area. 

4.  This  Bill  places  the  manufacturer  absolutely  in 
control.  The  retailer  and  consumer  are  at  his 
mercy. 

The  Bill  makes  no  provision  for  any  responsible 
governmental  agency  to  review  manufacturers’ 
prices,  to  see  if  they  are  fair  and  equitable  to 
retailer  and  consumer.  If  the  Bill  delegated  this 
responsibility  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
or  any  other  governmental  agency,  its  present  pro¬ 
ponents  would  be  numbered  among  its  staunchest 
opponents. 

During  periods  of  falling  commodity  prices,  or 
in  the  event  that  costs  of  raw  material  or  produc¬ 
tion  decrease,  the  manufacturer  can  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  his  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
during  the  life  of  the  sales  contract. 

The  failure  of  prices  on  branded  merchandise 
properly  to  respond  to  the  present  commodity 
declines,  is  an  indictment  which  should  challenge 
every  Congressman  sincerely  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  American  people  to  oppose  the  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill.  Surely  those,  who  in  the  past 
may  have  had  some  sympathy  for  this  sort  of 
legislation,  must  now  see  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  prices  and  will  appreciate  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  this  legislation  to  the  American  people. 

5.  This  Bill  will  not  curb  chain  store  competition. 
It  will  result  in  the  creation  and  promotion  of 
private  brands  which  will  compare  favorably,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  price  and  quantity,  with 
nationally  advertised  brands. 

6.  It  is  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  establish  re¬ 
tail  prices  which  are  fair  and  just  to  all  types  of 
retailers. 

Retailers  with  low  rental  expenses  and  efficient 
operation,  whose  custoners  do  not  demand  un¬ 
usual  service,  and  who  grant  credit  cautiously, 
would  be  compelled  to  ask  the  same  price  for 
their  merchandise  as  those  who  have  higher  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

7.  This  Bill  does  apply  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  drugs,  etc.,  and  will  un- 
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questionably  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  the  Ameri-  3 
can  people.  : 

8.  This  Bill  will  create  unjustified  monopolies  of  " 
production  and  distribution,  with  all  the  evils  j 
which  accompany  such  monopolies. 

9.  This  Bill  is  the  opening  wedge  tending  to  repeal 
our  anti-trust  laws. 

10.  This  Bill  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  is 
sponsored  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  group  of 
manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised  commodi¬ 
ties. 

11.  If  enacted,  it  will  aim  to  remove  every  vestige  of 
healthy,  normal  competition  from  the  field  of 
retailing,  and  make  the  retailer  a  selling  agent  for 
the  manufacturer,  rather  than  the  purchasing 
agent  for  his  community. 

*  *  «  « 

This  Bill  can  he  defeated,  and  must  be  defeated  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  people  and  American  j 
merchants. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  Please  voice  your  opposition  to 
the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  to  your  members  of 
Congress,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  facts  as  to 
why  your  position  is  sound.  Your  Congressman  may 
now  be  wavering  as  to  how  to  act  on  this  very  Bill. 

He  will  appreciate  receiving  your  views,  as  well  as 
those  of  your  fellow  merchants,  leading  business  men 
and  consumer  organizations  of  his  District. 

REMEMBER  THE  PRESENT  KELLY  PRICE 
FIXING  BILL  WILL  NOT  STOP  PREDATORY 
PRICE  CUTTING,  which  the  proponents  say  is  their 
reason  for  it. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  make  your  views 
known  to  your  Congressman  immediately.  In  this  way 
you  will  insure  the  defeat  of  such  legislation. 

Vestal  Bill  Applies  to  Thousands  of  Lines — 
Not  to  Silks  Alone — Read  the  Facts 

During  the  past  week  statements  appearing  in  the 
press  convey  the  idea  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  now  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  in  the  Senate  applies  solely  to  silk 
fabrics.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  manu¬ 
facturers  of  thousands  of  lines  of  merchandise  would 
be  affected  by  the  Bill,  the  only  enthusiasts  for  this 
legislation  are  manufacturers  of  silk  goods. 

Here  are  the  real  facts  concerning  the  Vestal  De¬ 
sign  Copyright  Bill,  which  its  proponents  evidently 
choose  to  overlook. 

This  Bill  applies  to  every  item  of  merchandise  sold 
at  retail,  because  all  merchandise  today  has  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  design  to  enhance  its  value  and  appearance. 

This  design  element  may  even  appear  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  the  merchandise  is  enclosed. 
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This  Bill  makes  it  possible  to  seeure  overnight  a 
design  copyright  registration  without  any  investiga¬ 
tion  or  search  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  authority  as  to  the  originality  of  design  and 
validity  of  claim  of  the  applicant.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  through  strenuous  effort  that  the  Bill  was  amend¬ 
ed  to  provide  that  an  application  for  registration 
must  be  made  imder  oath. 

The  proposed  Bill  will  permit  some  manufacturers, 
who  may  have  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  others  who 
may  make  unjustified  claims,  to  obtain  design  copy¬ 
rights  to  which  the  applicants  are  not  entitled,  and 
hence  they  will  be  able  to  create  unjustified  monopo¬ 
lies  with  resultant  increases  in  the  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  retailers  and  the  American  public. 

If  the  applicants  secure  design  copyrights  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  and  create  unjustified  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  increase  the  cost  to  the  retailer  and  the 
American  public,  there  is  no  definite,  specific  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Bill  for  making  all  applicants  responsi¬ 
ble,  in  the  event  that  the  design  copyright  is  finally 
adjudicated  invalid  for  want  of  originality. 

If  the  proposed  Bill  became  a  law,  the  retailers  of 
this  country  would  never  know  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  when  purchasing  goods,  whether  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  entitled  legally  to  the  ownership  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  unless  there  had  been  an  adjudication  by  a  court 
having  legal  jurisdiction.  After  goods  have  been 
stocked,  competitive  manufacturers  may  order  re¬ 
tailers  to  cease  or  desist  in  the  sale  of  merchandise 
of  alleged  conflicting  design,  pending  the  final  action 
of  the  court.  When  one  thinks  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  articles  sold  in  retail  stores  today  which 
involve  some  design  feature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  trouble  and  tremendous  expense  such  a  hill  would 
impose  on  retail  distribution,  and  the  great  increase 
in  cost  of  living  to  the  American  people  as  the  result 
of  unjustified  monopolies  which  would  be  created. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation  well  know  that 
for  a  number  of  months  the  retailers  made  an  honest 
effort  to  have  the  Bill  so  revised  that  monopolies 
would  not  be  granted  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  mere  unsupported  claim  of  an  applicant, 
without  prior  search  or  investigation,  and  with  the 
resulting  injustices  to  the  retailer  and  the  American 
public.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  proponents 
of  this  Bill  want  more  than  the  protection  of  truly 
original  designs — they  do  not  want  to  make  adequate 
provision  to  protect  properly  the  American  people 
and  American  merchants  who  are  unjustly  stopped 
from  selling  merchandise  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

We  repeat  again  that  although  the  Vestal  Bill  will 
apply  to  almost  every  item  of  merchandise  sold  in 
retail  channels,  yet  the  insistent  demand  comes  only 


from  a  very  limited  number  of  manufacturers. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  in 
favor  of  protecting  creators  of  designs  which  are 
truly  original  in  their  application  to  merchandise. 
Frankly,  we  wish  that  we  knew  how  this  could  be 
done  without  working  much  greater  injustices  to 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers. 

The  proposed  Vestal  Bill  will  not  do  it. 

Under  these  conditions  there  is  only  one  thing  we 
must  do,  that  is  oppose  the  Bill  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  Public  and  retailer. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  any 
legislation  at  this  time  which  will  encourage  and  make 
possible  the  creation  of  unjustified  monopolies  with 
resultant  increases  in  cost  of  living  to  the  American 
people,  is  vicious  and  can  only  result  in  encouraging 
delay  in  reeovery  from  the  present  economic  depres¬ 
sion. 

Are  your  Senators  familiar  with  these  facts  about 
the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill? 

It  is  your  duty  to  inform  them.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  the  people  whom  you  exist  to  serve, 
to  oppose  vigorously  the  present  Vestal  Design  Copy¬ 
right  Bill,  which  will  soon  receive  consideration  by 
the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Sales  Tax  Movement  Hits  Home 

In  the  April,  1929  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  edi¬ 
torialized  on  the  trend  for  sales  tax  legislation,  which 
was  just  then  beginning  to  appear  on  the  horizon.  At 
that  time  we  fear  that  many  failed  to  sense  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problem,  and  few  of  us  anticipated 
tliat  state  retail  sales  legislation  would  gain  the 
momentum  which  it  has  in  a  little  over  one  and  a 
half  years. 

Kentucky,  Georgia,  West  Virginia  and  Mississippi 
have  already  enacted  legislation  imposing  a  tax  on 
sales. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  New  York,  State 
Commission  for  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  held  publie 
hearings  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  State  and  at 
every  one  of  these  hearings  there  was  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax  bill  in  this 
State.  At  the  time  of  preparing  our  original  editorial 
some  months  ago,  we  little  dreamed  that  the  demand 
for  sales  tax  legislation  would  strike  home  so  soon. 

What  New  York  is  experiencing  now,  may  be  felt 
in  fully  three-fourths  of  the  forty-four  state  legisla¬ 
tures  during  the  coming  winter  months. 

We  hope,  however,  that  when  the  need  and  occa¬ 
sion  arise,  retailers  of  other  states  will  follow  the 
excellent  example  set  hy  New  York  State  merchants 
in  voicing  their  opposition  to  any  sales  tax  measure 
which  will  shift  an  undue  burden  of  taxation  upon 
retailers  and  American  consumers. 
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At  every  hearing  in  this  State,  the  retail  interests 
were  ahly  represented.  The  printing  in  this  issue  of 
The  Buixetin  of  editorials  from  leading  newspapers 
in  New  York  State  is  evidence  that  they  made  a  case 
which  was  effective.  The  retailers  of  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Binghamton,  Syracuse,  Albany,  Troy,  Elmira, 
Utica,  Auburn,  Middletown,  Poughkeepsie,  Schnec- 
tady.  White  Plains,  Geneva  and  Niagara  Falls  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  co-operative  effort  and  ex¬ 
cellent  presentation  of  facts  before  the  Commission. 

Because  we  were  able  to  be  present  at  the  hearing 
held  in  New  York  City,  we  can  speak  more  specifically 
of  that  occasion. 

Before  a  gathering  which  fiUed  to  capacity  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
leading  merchants  of  New  York  City  presented  in  a 
concise  and  logical  manner  facts  and  statistics  before 
the  Commission,  which  demonstrated  conclusively 
the  injustice  of  a  sales  tax  to  the  people  and  retailers 
of  the  State. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  commending  in  these  col¬ 
umns  the  exceUent  work  before  the  Commision  of 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  President  of  Lord  &  Taylor; 
J.  E.  Pridday,  President  of  James  McCreery  &  Com¬ 
pany;  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  President  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.;  S.  F.  Rothschild,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc.;  B.  Earl  Puckett, 
Vice-President  of  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company, 
Inc.;  Michael  Schaap,  President  of  Bloomingdale 
Brothers,  Inc.;  Grover  A.  Whalen,  General  Manager 
of  John  W'anamaker. 

In  this  connection  may  we  point  out  vhat  Jesse 
Isidor  Straus,  President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
Inc.,  was  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  which,  of  course,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  his  organization  could  not  discreetly 
join  with  their  fellow  m^chants  in  directly  voicing 
their  opposition. 

May  we  urge  you  to  read  carefully  the  statements 
made  by  these  gentlemen  before  the  Commission, 
appearing  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.^  If  you  do 
so,  we  are  sure  that  you  w'ill  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  levying  of  a  sales  tax  will  mean 
to  retailing. 

May  we  be  pardoned  if  we  say  also  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  work  of  our  recently  established 
Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  which  is  function¬ 
ing  under  the  direction  of  George  V.  Sheridan?  We 
have  been  informed  that  this  Bureau  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service  in  assisting  merchants  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  in  preparing  their  cases.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  founded.  This 
demand  made  upon  it  for  service  was  promptly  and 
effectively  answered. 

What  the  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information  of  your 


Association  has  done  for  New  York  State  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  it  stands  ready  and  willing  to  do  in 
your  state  or  any  state  when  the  emergency  arises. 

It  is  at  your  service. 

Space  in  these  editorial  columns  does  not  permit 
further  treatment  of  this  subject.  In  previous  issues 
of  The  Bulletin  we  have  pointed  out  objections  to 
state  sales  tax  legislation,  with  which  we  presume  you 
are  acquainted.  We  urge  you  to  read  the  views  of 
others  appearing  in  this  issue,  and  above  all  to  watch 
carefully  the  trend  toward  such  legislation  in  your 
own  state.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  demand  for  a  sales 
tax  bill,  please  communicate  the  facts  to  us.  In  every 
instance  the  time  element  is  important  in  preparing 
an  adequate  and  effective  defense. 

The  Skeleton  in  the  Post-Office  Closet 

The  intention  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  advo¬ 
cate  a  bill  in  Congress  increasing  the  rates  of  first- 
class  mail  from  2c  to  23^c  per  ounce  is  well  known. 
During  the  past  few  months  he  has  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  his  desire  that  this  be  done,  as  a  means  of 
decreasing  the  operating  deficit  of  the  Post-Office 
Department. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  attitude  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  with  the  statement  which  he  made  in 
Detroit,  in  September  last,  that  “each  class  of  service 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  directly  attributable  to 
that  class,”  when  for  the  year  1929  first-class  mail 
showed  a  profit  of  $78,633,418.47,  while  second-class 
mail  showed  a  loss  of  $94,471,138.64.  Yet  the  Post¬ 
master  General  believes  the  solution  of  the  problem 
lies  in  increasing  the  rates  of  the  only  class  of  mail 
service  which  is  showing  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
Government. 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Frederic  A.  Tilton,  second-class 
mail  comprises  in  number  of  pieces  17.15  per  cent 
of  all  mail,  in  weight  23.69  per  cent,  in  cubic  feet 
18.15  per  cent,  in  pound  miles  24.90  per  cent,  in 
cubic  feet  miles  18.48  per  cent,  and  in  the  composite 
17.72  per  cent,  but  yields  in  revenue  only  4.58  per 
cent. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  low  second-class  rates 
are  accorded  by  Congress  to  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  alone.  Yet  the  Postmaster 
General  proposes  that  the  publishing  craft  of  our 
country  shall  continue  to  enjoy  a  low  preferential 
rate  which  is  responsible  for  the  deficit  of  the  entire 
Post-Office  Department  and  that  the  American  public 
and  business  generally  be  asked  to  contribute  $100,- 
000,000  more  annually  for  the  handling  of  first-class 
matter. 

Second-class  mail  is  indeed  the  skeleton  in  the  post 
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office  closet.  Why  should  all  industry  and  trade  sus¬ 
tain  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  their  postal  expen¬ 
ditures  in  order  that  a  single  craft  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  a  privileged  rate,  which  showed  a  deficit  of  over 
$94,000,000  in  1929  and  which  will  show  a  greater 
deficit  when  the  figures  are  available  for  1930? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  unbusinesslike  to  increase  the 
rates  on  the  only  class  of  mail  which  consistently 
shows  a  large  operating  profit. 

Second,  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  public  and 
business  to  permit  privileged  interests  to  enjoy  pre¬ 
ferential  rates,  which  are  responsible  for  the  deficit 
of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Third,  the  proposal  of  the  Postmaster  General  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  policy  which  he  set  forth 
before  the  recent  conference  of  postmasters  in  De¬ 
troit,  namely,  that  “each  class  of  service  should  pay 
the  entire  cost  directly  attributable  to  that  class.” 

We  hesitate  to  say  it,  hut  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  first-class  mail  has  been  selected  as  the 
subject  of  further  increase,  because  the  American 
public,  which  is  the  largest  user  of  this  class  of  mail, 
is  totally  unorganized  to  protest  such  an  increase,  and 
moreover,  that  Congress  is  not  prone  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  second-class  mail,  because  it  is  only  too  fully 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  power  wielded  hy  the 
I  public  press  of  our  country — the  benefactors  of  privi¬ 
leged  rates. 

iWe  Are  Moving  Forward  in  Solving  the 
Public  Utility  Problem 

Despite  the  pressure  of  legislative  activities,  which 
the  convening  of  Congress  and  state  legislatures  have 
thrust  upon  us,  we  are  devoting  ourselves  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unfair  methods  of  competition  by  the  public 
utility  companies  to  local  dealers  in  the  sale  and 
j.roniotion  of  appliances. 

On  November  7th  last,  a  large  gathering  of  repre- 
'•■ntative  merchants  met  with  an  equally  large  number 
uf  public  utility  principals  in  a  joint  conference  held 
in  New  York  City.  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  The 
Fair,  Chicago,  headed  the  retail  delegation  and  served 
js  spokesman  for  your  interests. 

At  this  conference  a  frank  discussion  of  the  prob- 
I'  m  took  place,  which  resulted  in  an  expression  by 
wlh  groups  of  a  desire  to  reach  a  solution  which 
^ill  be  mutually  satisfactory. 

The  direct  outcome  of  this  conference  was  the 
ppointment  of  a  Committee  of  six  retailers  to  meet 
"ith  a  similar  Committee  of  public  utility  principals 
he  early  part  of  January.  Upon  this  joint  Committee 
‘'ill  fall  the  duty  of  proposing  ways  and  means  by 
'hich  unfair  practices  of  competition,  which  now 
will  be  eradicated. 


We  believe  that  this  is  a  step  forward  and  should 
result  in  a  program  which,  if  carefully  executed,  will 
solve  another  problem  confronting  merchants  today. 

Bear  in  mind  please  that  the  crux  of  this  problem 
is  “should  public  utility  companies,  operating  under 
a  franchise  from  the  state,  be  permitted  to  sell  appli¬ 
ances  at  a  loss  and  make  up  this  loss  in  the  rate 
charged  to  the  users  everywhere  of  their  power  and 
current?” 

Merchants  enjoy  no  such  guarantee  of  profits  from 
the  state,  neither  do  they  seek  such  a  privilege.  We 
maintain  that  the  public  utility  companies,  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  a  state  franchise,  should  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  by  resorting  to  unfair  methods  in  the 
sale  of  appliances,  thus  injuring  local  dealers  who 
are  in  fact  their  very  customers. 

If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  write  us  fully 
about  the  conditions  in  your  city.  Such  information 
will  be  of  material  help  to  our  Committee. 

Succeeding  issues  of  The  Bulletin  will  keep  you 
posted  as  to  the  progress  w'hich  we  make. 

The  outlook  is  promising. 

Adjusting  Retail  Prices 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  retail  store  opera¬ 
tion  understand  fully  the  necessity  of  retailers  ad¬ 
justing  their  prices  downward  and  passing  on  to  the 
consumer  price  reductions  in  the  wholesale  market. 

Experience  has  shown  that  during  the  periods  of 
falling  prices  there  is  a  general  hesitancy  to  purchase 
on  the  part  of  customers.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  stimulate  business,  price  inducements  must  be 
offered  by  retailers. 

A  survey  which  has  been  conducted  by  our  organi¬ 
zation  among  a  representative  number  of  member- 
stores,  shows  that  this  is  just  what  happened  during 
the  last  few  months  of  price  recession.  The  findings 
of  the  survey  indicate  that  in  comparing  1930  with 
1929  wholesale  prices  dropped  16.41  per  cent,  while 
the  decline  in  retail  prices  was  20.45  per  cent. 

Let  those  who  are  prone  to  make  the  charge  that 
retailers  have  not  adjusted  their  prices  in  proportion 
to  the  drop  in  wholesale  price  levels,  note  these 
figures  carefully. 

Under  the  keen  competitive  conditions  which  exist 
today  in  the  field  of  retailing,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
store  to  adjust  its  prices  with  every  decline  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Not  only  must  the  store’s  prices  be 
lower  on  new  merchandise,  but  it  must  adjust  the 
prices  downward  on  merchandise  already  in  stock. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  competitive  retail  condi¬ 
tions  will  recognize  the  futility  of  a  store  attempting 
to  get  a  price  which  is  higher  than  the  general  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  prices.  The  fact  that  stores  employ 
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corps  of  shoppers  to  investigate  eompetitive  prices 
and  values,  should  he  eonvincing  to  even  the  most 
doubtful  that  the  retailer  considers  the  keeping  of  his 
prices  as  low  as  or  lower  than  competition  of  serious 
importance. 

Moreover,  retailers  through  their  buying  offices  are 
kept  constantly  informed  in  regard  to  falling  whole¬ 
sale  prices,  and  there  is  keen  competition  among 
stores  as  to  who  will  pass  adjusted  retail  prices  on 
to  their  customers  most  quickly. 

Stores  have  been  faced  with  an  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs.  The  amount  of  the  average  sale  has  de¬ 
creased,  and  in  order  to  maintain  sales  volume  more 
transactions  must  necessarily  be  handled.  The  costs 
of  operating  a  retail  store  are  more  directly  related 
to  the  number  of  transactions  than  to  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume.  For  example,  it  costs  practically  the  same  to 
purchase,  receive,  mark,  sell  and  deliver  a  $50.00 
coat  as  it  does  a  $65.00  coat,  but  there  is  considerably 
less  gross  margin  in  the  former  transaction  than  in 
the  latter.  The  common  figure  for  net  profit  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  1929  was  .8  per  cent  of  net  sales 
for  stores  doing  $2,000,000  and  over;  a  loss  of  .2  per 
cent  for  stores  doing  between  $500,000  and  $2,000,- 
000,  and  a  loss  of  .1  per  cent  for  stores  doing  less 
than  $500,000.  No  doubt,  the  net  profit  figure  for 
1930  will  be  even  less  than  it  was  in  1929. 

Here  is  food  for  thought  for  any  critics  of  retail 
prices. 

As  to  prices  on  branded  merchandise — that  is  an¬ 
other  story.  We  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
them  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Governor  Julius  L.  Meier 

On  the  morning  of  November  5th  last,  Julius  L. 
Meier,  President  of  The  Meier  &  Frank  Company, 
Portland,  and  an  active  member  of  your  Association, 
was  proclaimed  Governor  elect  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
His  well-earned  victory  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
able  campaign  with  three  contestants  seeking  guber¬ 
natorial  honors,  but  the  people  of  Oregon  through 
the  instrument  of  the  ballot  made  their  choice,  and 
on  January  1st  Julius  L.  Meier  places  himself  at  the 
service  of  his  State. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
member  of  our  Craft  has  ever  been  elected  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  any  state  in  the  Union. 

May  we  repeat  again  what  we  have  said  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions,  government  needs  more  and  more 
the  guiding  influence  and  prudent  judgment  of  busi¬ 
ness  leaders?  Economic  problems  are  so  closely  in¬ 
terwoven  with  those  of  government  and  legislation. 


The  Bulletin 

that  no  longer  is  the  legal  or  political  mind  alone 
capable  of  solving  the  problems  of  government  with 
full  justice  to  our  citizens,  who  depend  upon  busineti 
pursuits  as  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  choice  in  electing  an  outstandinj. 
successful  business  man  to  administer  the  affairs  o( 
state. 

The  retail  dry  goods  Craft  of  our  country  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
one  of  its  leading  members. 

We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  Governor  Meier  for 
a  successful  administration.  We  know  that  when  hii 
tenure  of  office  is  completed  that  he  will  not  have 
been  found  wanting. 

Build  Sound  Management — From  1930 
Experience 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  your  Association  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  from  February  2nd  to  6th,  inclusive,  1930. 

The  timeliness  of  this  keynote  cannot  be  que» 
tioned. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  will  go  down  in  the 
economic  history  of  our  country  as  a  year  of  busi 
ness  readjustment. 

After  enjoying  the  fullness  and  plenty  of  an  unpar¬ 
allelled  cycle  of  prosperity,  business  suddenly  found 
itself  facing  the  day  of  reckoning,  which  was  most 
certain  to  come. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty  has  taught  the  bank¬ 
er,  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant  many  valu¬ 
able  lessons — lessons  which  should  not  be  discarded 
or  easily  forgotten  in  the  future. 

From  these  lessons  sound  business  management 
])olicies  must  be  established  and  maintained. 

Far-sighted  and  progressive  merchants  have  al¬ 
ready  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  economic  order. 
Every  merchant  who  hopes  to  survive  and  prosper 
must  do  so. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  your  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  discussion  o! 
these  policies. 

In  justice  to  himself,  his  organization  and  to  hb 
customers,  every  member  of  the  Association  should 
plan  to  attend.  The  exchange  of  ideas,  secured 
through  conscientious  attendance  at  its  sessions  will 
reward  you  a  hundred  fold  for  the  time  spent  in 
attendance. 

From  February  2nd  to  6th,  despite  other  import¬ 
ant  calls  upon  your  time,  you  belong  in  New  York 
attending  what  portends  to  be  the  greatest  and  mo«t 
important  gathering  of  your  Craft. 
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December,  1930 
Holiday  Greetings 

Once  again  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  Holi¬ 
day  Season. 

This  is  a  time  when  men  turn  their  thoughts  from 
the  material  to  the  spiritual  phase  of  life.  It  is 
a  period  when  men  pause  in  their  daily  pursuits  long 
enough  to  extend  their  sincere  and  hearty  good  wishes 
to  mankind. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  do  this.  It  affords  all  of 
ns  an  opportunity  to  bring  forth  those  innate  traits 
of  kindness,  charity,  human  understanding  and  good¬ 


will  toward  our  fellow  beings,  which  are  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  busy  humdrum  of  life. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to  you  Holiday 
Greetings  from  the  President,  Officers  and  Directors, 
and  Staff  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 


New  York  Merchants  Ably  Oppose  Strong 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Propaganda: 

Other  States  Look  Out! 

By  George  V.  Sheridan,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary,  Tax  Information  Committee, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  launching  an  adequate 
defense  against  the  retail  sales  taxing  movement, 
which  is  having  one  of  its  periodical  bursts  of  popu¬ 
larity  in  this  country,  is  indicated  clearly  by  the  recent 
experience  of  merchants  in  New  York  State. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  Association  issued  its 
initial  warning  that  legislation  of  this  type  would  be 
given  serious  consideration  in  many  states,  merchants 
of  New  '  York — ^both  metropolitian  and  up-state^ — 
showed  very  little  interest. 

Tax  Threat  Serious 

Their  attitude  was  not  unlike  that  of  Louisville  and 
other  Kentucky  merchants  a  few  months  before  the 
new  Kentucky  sales  tax  law  was  suddenly  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  state  legislature.  It  was  only  after 
they  found  themselves  saddled  with  a  1  per  cent  retail 
sales  tax,  and  discovered  the  tremendous  difficulties 
of  passing  this  on  to  their  customers,  that  the  large 
operators  in  Kentucky  realized  that  sales  taxing  in 
this  country  is  something  more  than  a  theory. 

From  a  cursory  reading  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  tax  situation 
in  New  York  State,  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
the  possibility  of  a  retail  sales  tax  offered  a  serious 
threat  in  the  Empire  state. 

There,  as  in  most  other  industrial  commonwealths, 
real  estate  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its  tax  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Public  expenditures  are  necessarily  mount¬ 
ing  as  the  public  demands  more  from  government. 
Efforts  to  secure  more  revenue  from  the  state  income 
tax  have  presented  real  difficulties.  Substantial  tax- 
paying  interests,  wishing  to  shift  their  load  and  realiz¬ 
ing  the  theoretical  advantage  of  a  broader  base  tax. 


have  been  quietly  investigating  the  possibilities  of  a 
retail  sales  impost  for  some  time. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  com¬ 
mittee,  I  gently  suggested  that  this  might  be  the  case 
to  several  New  York  merchants.  Most  of  them,  readily 
realizing  the  administrative  difficulties  of  imposing  a 
sales  tax  on  a  state-wide  basis,  were  inclined  to  give 
the  matter  little  consideration. 

Tax  Commission  Holds  Hearings 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  able  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Roosevelt  to  revise  the  tax  laws  started  a 
series  of  public  hearings  in  up-state  New  York  cities. 
Immediately  the  retail  sales  tax  propaganda  came  into 
public  view.  Real  estate  boards  and  representatives  of 
other  heavily  taxed  properties  urged  it  as  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  method  of  further  spreading  the  tax  burdens.  At 
least  two  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  indicated,  in  public  statements  and  through 
their  questioning,  that  they  were  seriously  considering 
its  possibilities.  The  newspapers  suddenly  were  full 
of  retail  sales  tax  arguments. 

By  the  time  the  Commission  had  reached  Buffalo, 
the  up-state  merchants  were  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
problem.  The  Buffalo  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
hurriedly  summoned  Weldon  Smith,  of  Adam, 
Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.  from  a  hunting  trip  because 
of  his  unusual  familiarity  with  taxation  matters.  With 
only  a  few  days  in  which  to  prepare,  Mr.  Smith  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Commission  an  able  argument  against 
the  retail  sales  tax  theory.  The  subject  became  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion  in  the  public  hearings.  A 
fight  of  major  proportions  was  on. 
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In  New  York  City,  where  the  final  public  hearing 
was  held  on  November  19,  leading  retail  merchants 
of  the  city  stepped  into  the  breach.  Working  at  top 
speed  they  organized  one  of  the  finest  legislative  pre¬ 
sentations  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Under  the  driving  leadership  of  Samuel  W.  Rey- 
burn,  president  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  a  group  of  the  ' 
men  who  have  made  New  York’s  stores  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  concentrated  their  entire  ener¬ 
gies  on  the  matter.  In  less  than  a  week  they  marshalled 
an  array  of  facts  that  were  highly  impressive — not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  State  Commission  but  to 
the  entire  public,  as  their  views  were  given  wide  pub¬ 
licity  in  the  newspapers. 

Leading  Merchants  At  Hearing 

When  the  Commission  assembled  in  New  York,  they 
were  not  confronted  with  a  handful  of  more  or  less 
unimportant  retailers,  or  by  a  few  attorneys  acting 
as  special  pleaders  for  the  retail  industry.  The  case 
for  the  merchants  was  presented  personally  by  Mr. 
Reyburn,  Mr.  Pridday  of  McCreery’s,  Mr.  Puckett  of 
Loeser’s,  Mr.  Bernard  Gimbel  of  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Rothschild  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Mr. 
Schaap  of  Bloomingdale  Brothers,  Mr.  Grover  Whalen 
of  Wanamakers,  and  others.  Sitting  throughout  the 
hearing,  lending  their  moral  support  to  the  presentation, 
were  a  numlier  of  merchants  whose  names  are  known 
throughout  the  country. 

These  men,  in  addressing  the  State  Commission, 
made  no  pretense  of  expert  taxation  knowledge.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  give  the  Commission 
the  most  expert  information  concerning  the  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  which  would  arise  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  impose  such  a  tax  on  the  complicated  retail 
structure  of  New  York  state.  (It  is  estimated  that, 
annually,  there  are  2,500,000,000  retail  sales  trans¬ 
actions  involved  in  the  $6,000,000,000  New  York  re¬ 
tail  volume.) 

It  was  by  no  means  a  haphazard  presentation.  In 
accord  with  a  carefully  worked  out  plan,  different  mer¬ 
chants  handled  different  aspects  of  the  case.  Their 
presentation  was  so  impressive  that,  at  the  subsequent 
afternoon  session,  representatives  of  the  real  estate 
boards  were  actually  apoligizing  for  their  suggestion 
of  a  retail  sales  tax. 

During  the  afternoon  hearing  almost  every  speaker 
brought  out  the  fact  that  present  faulty  methods  of 
assessing  real  estate,  as  well  as  the  large  proportion  of 


tax  exempt  property,  are  important  causes  of  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  felt  by  real  estate  owners.  The  reports 
presented  at  the  hearing  suggest  that  improved  mehods 
of  levying  and  collecting  existing  taxes,  would  be  a 
sounder  relief  measure  than  the  substitution  of  new 
and  experimental  levies. 

Much  Remains  to  Be  Done 

I  hope  that  the  merchants  of  New  York  state  will 
realize  that  the  winning  of  a  single  battle,  even  though 
that  success  be  brilliant,  does  not  constitute  the  win¬ 
ning  of  a  war.  There  are  still  in  New  York  state, 
important  and  influential  interests  which  will  exert 
every  effort  at  Albany  next  winter  to  unload  a  portion 
of  their  tax  burdens.  Albany  must  be  watched. 

One  of  the  city’s  leading  merchants  following  the 
New  York  hearing,  is  discussing  the  work  of  the  Tax 
Information  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  said: 

“I  hope  you  will  warn  merchants  throughout  the 
country  to  be  prepared  to  meet  this  issue.” 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  painting  this  picture  in  the  boldest  of  strokes,  so 
that  merchants  with  substantial  interests  will  be  on 
the  alert  to  ward  off  this  attack.  Generally,  the  retail 
industry  has  given  little  attention  to  the  subject  of 
taxation.  We  always  have  felt  that  we  could  bear  our 
reasonable  share  and  have  let  it  go  at  that.  Today,  with 
these  new  modern  problems  arising,  and  the  economic 
pressure  increasing,  we  find  that  we  must  get  into  the 
fight  much  more  deeply  than  ever  before.  Otherwise, 
we  will  lose  heavily  through  gross  discrimination.” 

The  Tax  Information  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  doing  its  best  to  meet 
this  situation.  We  are  assembling  data  emphasizing  the 
weak  points  in  the  retail  sales  tax  propaganda,  and  are 
prepared  to  distribute  it  to  local  and  state  retail  organi¬ 
zations,  whenever  requested,  for  aid  in  local  fights.  In 
another  month,  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  entire 
country  will  be  in  full  swing.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  our  Committee  for  help — and,  above  all,  delegate 
to  some  agency  the  job  of  keeping  a  careful  watch  on 
the  legislative  developments  in  your  state  during  the 
coming  five  or  six  months. 

If  merchants  throughout  the  United  States  will  work 
with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  look  after  this  matter  in  their  own  states, 
the  unsound  movement  can  be  scotched  in  its  inception. 
The  savings  to  the  retail  industry  will  be  colossal. 


I  am  sure  that  every  merchant  who  recalls  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  luxury  tax  during  the  war  will  join 
me  in  earnestly  urging  this  Committee  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  levying  of  a  sales  tax  as  a  means  of  raising 
revenue  for  the  State.  We  urge  you  not  because  we 
wish  to  evade  our  responsibilities,  but  because  we  know 
from  sad  experience  the  innumerabe  problems  which 
such  a  tax  will  create.  If  you  are  considering  making 
the  retailers  collection  agents  for  the  State  of  New 
York— DON’T. 

The  expense  of  keeping  records  which  would  show 
how  much  the  retailer  owes  would  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  sums  involved  and  this  cost,  as  well 
as  the  tax,  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
for  merchants  are  not  in  the  position  where  they  can 
absorb  this  additional  expense.  Moreover,  we  know 


from  our  war  experience  that  while  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  that  keep  accurate  books  will 
in  every  case  pay  their  share,  how  will  you  collect  the 
tax  from  the  thousands  of  small  merchants  who  do  not 
themselves  know  what  their  total  sales  are,  and  who 
have  not  adequate  books  upon  which  to  base  an  esti¬ 
mate?  We  know  that  during  the  war  these  small  mer¬ 
chants  successfully  avoided  the  payment  of  the  luxury 
tax  and  they  would  undoubtedly  do  the  same  again, 
thus  giving  them  an  unfair  advantage  in  their  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  larger  and  better  administrated  organi¬ 
zations,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  cutting  down 
the  amount  that  can  be  raised  by  such  a  tax. 

Statement  by  S.  F.  Rothschild,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
From  notes  taken  at  the  hearing. 
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December,  1930 

The  Merchants’  Attitude  Toward  a  Retail  Sales  Tax 

By  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  President,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
Before  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  State 
Commission  for  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws; 

While  it  is  true  that  every  citizen  is  presumed  to 
know  the  law,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  great 
many  laws  with  which  many  of  us  are  unfamiliar.  The 
act  under  which  this  Commission  was  created  was 
passed  the  23rd  of  April  1930,  and  I  am  informed 
that  members  of  the  Commission  were  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker, 
all  concurring,  about  the  1st  of  September,  but  even 
then  most  of  us  who  have  asked  for  this  hearing  were 
unaware  of  the  law.  It  was  only  when  your  public 
hearings  began,  the  last  week  in  October,  that  we  read 
the  law  and  realized  the  great  responsibility  put  upon 
you  and  the  very  short  time  in  which  you  had  to  per¬ 
form  the  duty,  as  required  by  the  act,  of  reporting  on 
or  before  February  15,  1931,  a  bill  or  bills  to  the  state 
legislature,  providing  “A  system  of  taxation  which 
shall  reasonably  distribute  the  tax  burden  as  widely 
and  evenely  as  possible  and  thereby  relieve  those  pres¬ 
ent  sources  of  revenue,  particularly  real  estate,  which 
now  bear  a  disproportionate  part  of  tbe  whole  tax 
burden  of  the  State.” 

Too  Important  a  Question  For  Hasty  Action 

Knowing  the  thoroughness  and  the  sense  of  respon- 
bility  of  the  members  of  this  Commission,  we  elo  not 
feel  it  possible  that  you  can  reach  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions  and  prepare  bills,  on  so  important  a  problem 
within  the  short  time  the  law  provides.  We  wanted  to 
make  some  contribution,  if  possible,  and  so  we  quickly 
organized  to  appear  at  this  meeting  today. 

From  press  releases  given  out  by  your  Commission, 
from  queries  made  at  open  hearings  by  one  of  your 
members,  it  seemed  to  us  there  was  possibly  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  recommend  a  sales  tax  upon  retail  sales.  As 
we  in  the  ordinary  course  of  our  business  would  under¬ 
stand  the  expense,  the  difficulties,  and  the  injustice  of 
such  a  tax,  we  have  devoted  the  short  time  we  have 
had  to  that  particular  suggestion. 

Undoubtedly  the  state  and  its  sub-divisions  must 
obtain  an  adequate  revenue  to  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  maintain  its  administration.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 


citizen,  and  particularly  business  men,  to  whom  the 
country  has  a  right  to  look  for  constructive  suggestions, 
not  merely  to  make  criticisms  specific  and  clear  against 
parts  of  a  system  that  may  be  defective,  but  also  to 
present  substitutes  of  a  scientific  and  practical  nature 
that  will  assure  the  revenue  essential  for  the  support 
of  our  political  institutions  and  secure  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax. 

Requirements  of  a  Sound  Tax  Policy 

A  sound  tax  policy  should  produce  sufficient  revenue 
for  the  government;  it  should  lessen  so  far  as  possible 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it; 
and  it  should  remove  influences  which  might  retard  the 
continued,  steady  development  of  industry  and  business 
on  the  success  of  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  well¬ 
being  of  civilized  peoples  depends. 

We  want  it  understood  that  we  business  men  are  not 
trying  to  escape  a  proper  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
We  have  always  been,  and  are,  ready  and  willing  to 
pay  our  full  share  of  the  necessary  revenue.  We  are 
here  to  ask  that  you  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  be 
hurried  on  this  important  question;  to  ask  that  we  be 
given  more  time  in  which  to  file  a  brief  and  that  you 
bear  us  today  on  the  single  proposition  of  a  tax  on 
retail  sales ;  and  to  offer  you  our  assistance. 

Merchants  to  Cover  Only  Own  Field 

To  save  your  time  the  merchants  here  have  gotten 
together  and  selected  three  representatives  to  fully 
cover  the  question,  though  there  are  a  number  of  other 
merchants  who  may  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
some  important  point,  to  be  considered.  We  regret 
that  the  time  has  been  too  short  for  us  to  give  you  a 
well  thought  out  substitute.  We  hope  that  you  will  let 
us  devote  the  whole  time  allotted  us  today  in  presenting 
our  views  against  the  sales  tax,  our  opposition  to  which 
proposal  we  believe  can  be  well  covered  in  the  time 
allotted,  provided  we  are  not  led  into  discussing  other 
ways  and  means  for  raising  revenue  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  devote  investigation  and  study.  We 
have  not  come  here  with  trained  speakers  or  tax  ex¬ 
perts;  we  business  men,  unused  to  appearing  before 
commissions  or  committees,  appear  in  person  to  give 
our  views. 


In  a  department  store,  moreover,  part  of  tbe  price 
which  the  consumer  pays  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  ser¬ 
vices.  Should  not  these  be  exempted,  if  other  types  of 
services  are?  You  can  see  how  many  border  line  cases 
there  will  be  which  will  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
levy  a  sales  tax  on  commodities  alone. 

But.  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  determining  who 
should  be  taxed,  the  difficulties  of  collection  would 
greatly  reduce  the  net  revenue  which  would  be  obtained 
from  this  source. 

If  a  sales  tax  is  to  be  levied,  who  is  to  determine 


who  shall  be  taxed?  Should  commodities  alone  bear 
the  burden,  or  will  services  be  taxed  as  well?  And, 
if  it  is  decided  that  only  commodities  are  to  be  taxed, 
what  about  businesses  which  combine  services  and  com¬ 
modities?  In  a  restaurant  how  can  they  estimate  what 
portion  of  a  check  is  for  the  food  itself  and  what  for 
services  and  preparation?  How  can  a  plumber  divide 
up  his  bill? 

Statement  of  Mr.  Bernard  Gimbel,  President,  Gim- 
bel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

From  notes  taken  at  the  hearing. 
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Retail  Business  Needs  Encouragement  Rather  Than  Additional  Taxes 

By  James  E.  Pridday,  President,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York 
Before  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission, 

I  represent  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  having  as  members  the  larger 
stores  of  this  City.  These  stores  employ  regularly 
approximately  47,000  persons.  In  a  few  days  this 
number  will  be  considerably  increased,  even  now  the 
stores  are  beginning  to  advertise  for  additional  workers 
for  the  holiday  season. 

In  1929  their  payrolls  amounted  to  approximately 
$72,500,000.00.  VVe  estimate  that  in  the  year  1929  the 
number  of  individual  sales  to  customers  were  approxi¬ 
mately  144  millions. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  and  the  other  merchants 
who  join  with  us  in  this  hearing,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Commission  for  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
you. 

We  are  greatly  interested  in  taxation  matters.  We 
are  large  payers  of  real  estate  and  other  taxes,  and 
assure  you  that  we  recognize  the  importance  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  to  which  you  are  devoting 
your  time  and  thought.  We  wish  to  be  helpful;  we 
have  no  desire  to  further  complicate  your  difficult  task. 

From  a  news  release  dated  October  27th,  we  learned 
that  one  of  the  specific  suggestions  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  “To  establish  a  system  of  consumption  or 
sales  taxes  to  meet  this  situation”  and  “The  Commission 
has  also  been  urged  to  change  the  basis  of  the  present 
Franchise  Tax  on  corpcrrations  from  net  income  to 
another  basis  which  approaches  the  character  of  a  sales 
or  production  tax” 

The  Commission  invited  taxpayers  to  be  heard  on 
these  proposals. 

Why  the  Merchant  Must  Pass  On  the  Tax 
to  the  Customer 

We  fully  agree  that  the  State  Government,  economi¬ 
cally  administered,  should  be  properly  financed  by  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  but  we  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  a  Sales  Tax  because  it  is  an  inequitable  and 
unwise  tax,  and  this  is  true  whether  it  is  passed  on  to 
the  consumer,  or  absorbed  by  the  producer  or  merchant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  tax  must  and  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  by  the  merchant. 

Elach  year  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Harvard 
University,  receives  statements  from  a  number  of 
representative  retail  stores,  from  which  it  compiles 
statistics.  A  report  of  their  findings  is  published 
annually. 

This  report  classifies  the  stores  reporting  into  three 
distinct  groups  according  to  sales  volume.  For  the 
year  1929,  out  of  499  stores  reporting,  the  highest  profit 
group  comprising  133  stores  showed  an  average  net 
profit  of  0.8  per  cent.  For  1928  the  figure  for  this 
group  was  an  average  net  profit  of  1.5  per  cent,  and  the 
net  profit  for  1927  was  less  than  for  1926. 


I  quote  further  from  an  analysis  of  these  reports 
by  the  head  of  the  Bureau: 

“The  outstanding  characteristic  of  department  store 
performance  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  steady 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  total  exp>ense  to  net  sales.  This 
increase  in  the  expense  rate  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  rate  of  gross  margin  and  by  a 
fairly  steady  decrease  in  the  rate  of  net  earnings.” 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  department  stores  with 
sales  of  2  millions  and  over  have  made  no  net  increase 
in  the  average  rate  of  gross  margin  during  the  past 
three  years,  and  that  smaller  stores  have  made  only 
trifling  increases,  depKirtment  stores  may  have  expanded, 
the  rate  of  gross  margin  to  approximately  the  limit 
so  that  further  increases  in  expense  cannot  take  place 
without  eliminating  net  profit.” 

One  Percent  Tax  May  Be  Crushing  Burden 

If,  for  example,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  should  be  imposed 
on  the  amount  of  the  net  sales  of  a  merchant  who  was 
earning  2  per  cent  net  profit,  it  would  reduce  the  net 
profit  to  1  per  cent  and  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax 
of  50  per  cent  of  the  net  profit. 

A  tax  is  not  necessarily  low  because  expressed  in  a 
low  rate:  if  a  sale  results  in  no  profit,  or  even  a  loss, 
the  tax  must  n^yertheless  be  paid  and  1  per  cent  may 
prove  a  crushing  burden. 

On  page  7  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York 
State  Tax  Commission  for  the  year  1928  it  is  stated 
that  the  expressed  opinions  of  most  students  of  taxa¬ 
tion  is  that  taxes  should  be  apportioned  according  to 
ability  to  pay,  and  that  ability  to  pay  is  measured  by 
income  received. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  a  sales  tax  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  shifted  to  the  consumer 
but  would  in  major  part  rest  on  the  tax-paying  mer¬ 
chant.  I  wish  to  make  quite  clear  that  the  tax  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Statistics  certainly  show  that  the  retail  business  has 
not  the  “  ability  to  pay”  and  it  is  quite  clear,  not  only 
from  these  statistics  but  from  the  personal  experience 
of  those  of  us  actively  engaged  in  the  retail  business, 
that,  if  a  merchant  should  attempt  to  absorb  the  tax 
and  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  expense  of  doing 
business,  he  would  have  to  find  some  way  of  reducing 
other  expenses,  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  tax  paid, 
for  the  retail  merchants  simply  cannot  pay  it  out  of  the 
meager  profits  they  now  earn. 

Can  he  so  reduce  his  expenses?  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  can. 

Let  us  consider  his  expense  problem.  There  are  two 
large  items  of  expense  which  are  most  easily  controlled, 
payroll  and  publicity.  I  do  not  know  where  else  a  mer-' 
chant  could  make  any  material  expense  reduction.  Cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us  wish  to  reduce  the  number  of  em¬ 
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oloyees  or  their  salaries.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  reduce 
die  amount  of  money  we  spend  with  the  newspapers, 
for  a  reduction  of  advertising  means  lower  sales  and 
less  distribution,  which  in  turn  would  mean  less  em¬ 
ployees  and  a  rising  ratio  of  other  expenses  to  sales. 

/(  zvould  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  retail  business 
should  be  forced  by  an  inequitable  tax  to  even  attempt 
to  reduce  its  payroll  or  its  advertising  appropriation. 

This  Tax  Will  Raise  the  Cost  of  Living  and  Burden 
the  Poorer  People  More  Heavily  Than 
the  Richer  Classes 

The  next  consideration  is — Can  the  merchant  pass  on 
the  tax  to  the  consumer  ? 

If  a  sales  tax  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
it  becomes  a  tax  on  gross  income  and  would  be  a  most 
unjust  form  of  taxation. 

If  a  sales  tax  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  it  would 
be  essentially  a  consumption  tax.  It  would  increase  the 
price  of  goods  purchased  for  consumption,  and  con¬ 
sequently  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  pass  on  a  sales  tax,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  done.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  what  a 
merchant  zvould  like  to  do  but  what  he  must  do. 

Those  of  us  who  come  in  contact  with  the  public 
know  that  there  will  be  widespread  discontent  with  a 
tax  zvhich  visibly  increases  the  cost  of  so  many  necessi¬ 
ties. 

The  merchant,  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  must  and  zvill  charge  the  amount  of  this  tax 
separately. 

For  example:  The  price  tag  on  a  $15.00  dress  would 
be  charged: 

One  dress  $15.00  State  Tax  15c  Total  price  $15.15 

A  child’s  dress  $4.00  State  Tax  4c  Total  price  $  4.04 

A  blanket  $6.00  State  Tax  6c  Total  price  $  6.06 

A  man’s  shirt  $2.00  State  Tax  2c  Total  price  $  2.02 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  small  number  of  the  total 
retail  merchants  in  the  state  handled  approximately  144 
millions  of  individual  sales,  in  1929,  the  extent  to  which 
this  tax  may  irritate  the  public  is  apparent. 

So  far  we  have  confined  our  case  to  consideration 
of  the  problems  which  would  confront  the  larger  mer¬ 
chants,  but  a  retail  sales  tax  would  no  doubt  include 
many  other  types  of  retail  stores,  grocers,  bakers, 
butchers,  druggists,  hardware,  jewelry,  auto  dealers 
and  auto  accessories,  tailors,  restaurants,  barbers, 
beauty  parlors  and  others. 

Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  also  make  sales  at 
retail,  in  some  cases  as  an  established  branch  of  their 
business,  in  other  cases  only  incidentally.  These  of 
course  would  have  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  a 
retail  sales  tax  to  avoid  discrimination. 

A  retail  sales  tax  when  passed  on  is  a  consumption 
tax  and  increases  the  cost  of  living.  Consequently  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes  it  would  tend  to  burden 
the  poorer  classes  more  heavily  than  the  richer  classes. 

In  case  of  lower  income  individuals,  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  income  is  devoted  to  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures,  than  in  the  higher  income  group;  therefore 
a  proportional  tax  is  laid  upon  a  larger  part,  if  not 
all,  of  the  income  of  poorer  individuals,  than  of  rich 
individuals,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax  rests  heaviest 


on  consumers  with  small  incomes  and  lightest  on  those 
with  large  incomes. 

This  Tax  Gives  the  Mail-order  House  An  Advantage 
Over  the  Local  Merchant 

Mail-order  houses  located  in  other  states  can  deliver 
goods  in  New  York  without  a  tax. 

This  would  place  a  local  merchant  who  now  pays 
other  taxes  and  gives  employment  in  this  state,  at  a 
disadvantage  with  a  competitor  who  neither  pays  taxes 
nor  gives  employment  here. 

This  is  not  an  argument  against  mail-order  houses, 
but  a  statement  of  fact  relating  to  this  subject. 

I  feel  sure  that  local  merchants  fear  no  competition 
which  is  on  an  equal  basis.  I  am  equally  sure  that 
the  State  Administration  does  not  wish  to  create  by 
legislation  a  condition  which  would  place  the  merchants 
of  the  state  in  an  unfavorable  competitive  position. 

Some  of  the  Administrative  Difficulties 

A  Retail  Sales  Tax  seeks  to  tax  all  commodities 
once,  and  once  only.  It  has  the  advantage  that  in  the 
transaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  tax  liability,  the 
retail  sale  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  is  comparatively 
easy  of  perception. 

It  nevertheless  presents  serious  administrative  prob¬ 
lems. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  problems  of  determining 
who  should  be  retail  taxpayers,  the  number  of  returns 
involved  and  the  question  of  retail  sales  made  to  busi¬ 
ness  concerns.  , 

Would  sales  of  equipment,  office  and  other  supplies 
to  business  concerns  be  viewed  as  sales  to  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  and  taxed  accordingly?  Larger  firms  would  buy 
at  wholesale  and  smaller  firms  at  retail.  Exempting 
one  and  taxing  the  other  would  be  discrimination. 

If  retail  sales  to  business  concerns  should  be  ex¬ 
empted,  the  seller  would  probably  be  required  to  show 
such  sales  separately  and  report  them  free  of  taxation; 
this  would  involve  multiplicity  of  accounts  and  open 
paths  of  evasion. 

A  retail  sales  tax  means  a  very  large  number  of  in¬ 
significant  tax  accounts,  whose  checking  and  super¬ 
vision  must  be  excessively  expensive  compared  with 
the  revenue  derived. 

All  forms  of  sales  tax  include  a  high  proportion  of 
small  returns.  The  cost  of  tabulating  and  filing  a  return 
that  covers  only  a  few  dollars  of  taxes,  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  revenue  obtained  and  increases  the 
relative  cost  of  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

A  retail  sales  tax,  excluding  services  and  confined 
to  commodity  sales,  would  create  a  troublesome  group 
of  border  line  cases;  a  druggist  compounding  a  pre¬ 
scription,  a  restaurant  serving  cooked  food,  a  printer 
working  on  individual  orders,  a  tailor  making  a  suit 
from  materials  selected  by  the  customer  from  his  stock. 

The  yield  of  any  sales  tax  would  be  sharply  cut  by 
the  exemption  of  food  and  other  necessities. 

If  various  rates  or  exemptions  should  allowed, 
they  will  add  to  the  labor  of  the  administration  of  the 
tax  and  the  possibilities  of  evasion,  and  retailers  would 
have  to  keep  a  double  set  of  accounts,  one  for  taxable 
sales,  the  other  for  exempt  sales.  Deception  in  this 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  administrative  authori¬ 
ties  to  uncover. 
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State  Sales  Tax  Would  Check  Consumption  and  Give 
Retailers  in  Adjacent  States  Advantage 


By  Grover  A.  Whalen,  General  Manager,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
Before  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Revision  of  Tax  Lazvs 


The  general  subject  of  sales  taxes  is  a  broad  one, 
and  while  all  sales  taxes  are  taxes  upon  production 
and/or  consumption,  the  subject  may  be  divided 
into  a  few  general  heads : 

1.  A  general  sales  or  turn-over  tax. 

2.  A  general  retail  sales  tax. 

3.  Selective  taxes  upon  sales  of  certain  articles. 

Under  the  first  of  these  three  groups  a  tax  is  levied 
upon  each  sale,  whether  the  sale  is  of  raw  material 
to  a  manufacturer,  of  partly  manufactured  goods  for 
further  processing,  or  of  finished  products  to  a  retailer, 
as  well  as  upon  sales  of  retailers.  Under  this  procedure 
taxes  become  cumulative,  if  there  are  a  number  of 
intermediate  sales  before  the  transaction  with  the  final 
consumer. 

Under  Class  2  —  the  retail  sales  tax  —  there  is  a 
serious  problem  as  to  whom  an  article  is  sold  at  retail, 
as,  for  example,  flour  may  be  sold  to  a  householder 
or  to  a  baker ;  sugar  may  be  sold  to  an  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  or  to  a  confectioner,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
line. 

Class  3 — selective  taxes — are  usually  placed  upon 
luxuries,  including  such  articles  as  tobacco,  cosmetics, 
etc.  Rates  of  tax  are  usually  higher  than  under  Classes 
1  and  2,  but  such  taxes  pretty  generally  deserve  the 
name  that  has  been  placed  upon  them  of  “nuisance 
taxes.” 
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Many  Possible  Variations  of  the  Tax 

In  connection  with  all  three  classes  of  sales  taxes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  may  be  a  number  of 
variations.  For  example,  there  may  be  uniform  rates 
upon  all  sales,  or  there  may  be  graduated  rates,  de¬ 
pendent  either  upon  the  class  of  commodities  sold,  the 
person  or  company  selling  the  same,  whether  producer, 
manufacturer  or  retailer ;  or  the  rates  may  depend  upon 
the  volume  of  transactions,  as  in  the  state  of  Kentucky, 
where  a  higher  rate  of  tax  is  placed  upon  larger  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  sales  than  upon  smaller  totals.  To  some 
extent  a  similar  result  is  produced  by  the  practice  some¬ 
times  followed  of  exempting  sales  up  to  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  agita¬ 
tion  for  sales  taxes,  with  the  especial  object  of  lighten¬ 
ing  burdensome  excess  profits  and  income  taxes.  The 
arguments  at  that  time  advanced  by  its  proponents 
included  the  following  allegations : 


would 
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1.  That  the  tax  was  simple  of  calculation  and 
collection. 

2.  That  it  would  not  be  burdensome  to  busi¬ 
ness,  but  spread  evenly  over  all  the  people. 


3.  That  it  was  so  small  in  its  incidence  upon 
any  individual  that  it  would  not  be  serious¬ 
ly  felt. 

4.  That  the  tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

(On  the  other  hand,  some  argued  in  its 
favor  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be 
passed  on  but  could  be  absorbed  by  the 
retailer.  In  short,  there  was  difference  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  tax  could  be  passed  on). 

Opposed  By  Public 

As  against  the  claims  of  its  proponents,  there  are 
to  be  noted  the  following: 

For  national  taxation  the  tendency  has  been  decidedly 
away  from  the  sales  tax  int-tcad  of  toward  it.  Such 
sales  taxes  as  were  proposea  for  war  revenue  have  been 
progressively  reduced  in  number,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  comparatively  few  such  taxes.  As  al¬ 
ready  stated,  the  taxes  were  considered  by  the  public 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  nuisance  taxes.  Probably  all 
retailers  who  had  experience  with  such  taxes  and  had 
it  brought  sharply  to  their  notice,  became  thoroughly 
convinced  that  even  a  small  sales  tax  raised  an 
enormous  sales  resistance  in  the  minds  of  customers, 
so  much  so,  that  many  retailers  tried  to  avoid  any 
mention  of  the  tax,  absorbing  it  themselves.  The  sales 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  a  small  sales  tax 
appears  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
involved. 

I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
preparation  of  personal  tax  returns  for  individuals  of 
means,  that  it  is  their  common  experience  that  such 
individuals  are  much  more  careful  to  deduct  from  in¬ 
come  all  sales  taxes  they  have  paid,  than  they  are  with 
respect  to  almost  any  other  item  of  income  or  deduc¬ 
tion,  thus  evidencing  the  effect  of  such  taxes  upon  the 
minds  of  the  individuals. 

Aside  from  the  objection  of  the  purchasing  public 
to  the  payment  of  sales  taxes,  and  the  depressing  effect 
that  it  has  upon  retail  business,  the  following  are  to  be 
noted  with  respect  to  the  arguments  of  the  proponents 
of  the  sales  tax: 

1.  The  tax  is  by  no  means  as  simple  as  it 
seems,  unless  there  is  a  turn.-over  tax  on 
all  kinds  of  transactions,  and  even  there  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  which  complicate  the  situation. 

2.  If  a  tax  is  super-imposed  as  an  addition  to 
income  taxes  rather  than  as  a  substitution 
therefor,  difficulties  and  expense  of  admin¬ 
istration  would  increase  because  of  two 
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different  kinds  of  taxes  instead  of  one; 
also,  because  there  would  arise  a  natural 
tendency  to  try  to  avoid  the  tax  by  con¬ 
signment  and  leasing  operations.  Also  it 
would  result  in  an  unfair  advantage  to 
those  companies  having  multiple  opera¬ 
tions  as  compared  with  the  division  of 
production  among  several  smaller  compan¬ 
ies.  In  short,  it  would  decidedly  favor 
manufacturing  companies  that  are  verti¬ 
cally  integrated. 

3.  The  claim  that  the  tax  would  not  be  bur¬ 
densome  because  spread  out  so  evenly,  or 
so  thinly,  is  not  well  taken.  Either  the 
tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or 
it  would  not.  If  it  were  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  it  would  be  a  decidedly  burden¬ 
some  tax  because  it  would  be  a  tax  upon 
necessities  and  upon  the  needs  of  those 
with  small  income  rather  than  a  tax  upon 
income ;  that  is,  it  would  tax  necessity 
rather  than  ability  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tax  were  not 
passed  on,  that  is,  were  absorbed  by  the 
producer,  manufacturer  or  retailer,  the 
tax  would  be  objectionable  because  it 
would  be  a  tax  upon  gross  income  rather 
than  on  net  income.  Moreover,  even  in 
prosperous  years  a  considerable  proportion 
of  business  corporations  operate  without 
profit.  A  tax  upon  gross  turn-over  would, 
therefore,  have  to  be  met  out  of  capital  or 
surplus  accumulated  in  the  past.  More¬ 
over,  the  tax  could  not  be  passed  on  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  consumer,  unless  it  were  confined 
more  or  less  to  luxuries  or  purchases  of 
some  size.  If  it  were  passed  on  indirectly 
instead  of  directly,  the  tax  would  in  effect 
be  included  in  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  probably  be  passed  on,  even  if  unin¬ 
tentionally,  in  larger  amount  than  the 
actual  tax,  thus  affording  an  additional 
burden  upon  consumption. 

r 

Economists  and  Tax  Authorities  Opposed  to 
Sales  Tax 

From  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  down  to  the  present, 
economists  and  authorities  on  taxation  have  pretty 
generally  agreed  in  criticizing  the  sales  tax  as  vicious 
and  objectionable. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  sales  tax,  the  arguments  of  its  proponents 
and  the  objections  to  such  arguments,  all  as  related 
primarily  to  a  nation-wide  sales  tax,  that  is,  one  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Two  factors  call  for  special  consideration. 

1.  The  present  is  a  very  unpropitious  time  for 
initiating  a  sales  tax  which  tends  to  dis¬ 
courage  consumption  and  thus  will  serious¬ 
ly  impede  business  recovery. 

2.  A  sales  tax  imposed  in  one  state,  when 
adjoining  states  do  not  have  such  a  tax, 
is  even  more  harmful  than  a  national  sales 

Continued 


tax,  and  is  in  effect  discriminatory  against 
business  in  the  state  which  imposes  it. 

Increased  Consumption  Necessary  For 
Business  Revival 

The  present  is  a  time  of  general  business  depression. 
Among  those  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not  in¬ 
terested)  in  trying  to  arrive  at  the  causes  and  remedies 
for  such  a  condition,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement 
that  at  least  one  of  the  most  important  factors  neces¬ 
sary  for  business  revival  is  increased  consumption. 
There  is  need  of  this  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  means  but  do  not  buy  now.  Also  it  is  extremely 
important  to  arrive,  by  some  means,  at  a  condition 
where  those  who  wish  to  purchase  and  consume  mer¬ 
chandise  but  are  unable  to  do  so  should  have  the 
means  of  increased  consumption.  In  short,  increased 
consumption  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  connection  with  any  business  revival.  Viewed  from 
this  standpoint,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  unthinkable 
that  any  commission  or  legislative  body  at  the  present 
time  should  recommend  or  vote  in  favor  of  a  new 
form  of  taxation,  untried  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  would  not  only  bear  heavily  upon  those  who  are 
already  in  need,  but  would  largely  offset  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  and  are  being  constantly  put  forth 
to  remove  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  means, 
whether  moderate  or  large,  those  psychological,  fears 
and  inhibitions  that  prevent  them  from  buying  in 
ordinary  volume.  The  sales  tax,  quite  apart  from  the 
amount  that  it  might  add  to  the  cost  of  merchandise, 
is  particularly  objectionable  in  the  resistance  to  pur¬ 
chasing  that  it  would  raise  in  the  minds  of  the  public. 

At  the  present  time  all  progressive  retailers  are 
agreed  in  wishing  to  do  their  part  in  promoting  busi¬ 
ness  revival.  They  are  at  the  present  time  constantly 
giving  constructive  thought  to  the  problems  of  in¬ 
creased  distribution  through  reduced  prices  and  r^ 
duced  expenses, — the  latter,  however,  without  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  employees,  but  through  greater 
efficiency  in  all  their  operations,  so  as  to  handle  greater 
volume  of  transactions  (perhaps  not  in  dollars)  econ¬ 
omically. 

Studies  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  publications  of  that  Department 
show  reduction  in  present  commodity  prices  and  in 
wholesale  prices,  as  compared  with  even  a  few  months 
ago.  The  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  as 
late  as  November  11th  released  a  statement  by  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  to  the  effect  that  “greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  to-day  for  wise  buying  than  have  existed 
for  several  years”.  To  quote,  that  statement  read  “The 
inquiry  was  made  with  the  specific  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  to  what  extent  the  decreases  in  wholesale  prices 
are  being  passed  along  by  the  retailer.  The  results 
have  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  decrease  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  has  largely  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  many,  lines  of  goods,  a  ten  dollar  bill 
is  equivalent  to  eleven  or  twelve  dollars  and  even  more 
in  retail  purchasing  value  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago”.  Notwithstanding  the  facts  cited  in  this  report 
progressive  retailers  to-day  are  not  looking  with  com¬ 
placency  upon  conditions.  They  are  engaged  in  inten- 
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December,  1930 

Retailing  Can  Not  Assume  Additional  Tax  Burdens 

By  B.  Earl  Puckett,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Before  the  Nezv  York  State  Commission  on  Revision  of  Tax  Laws 


I  UNDERSTAND  that  the  function  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  is  to  study  the  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  methods  now  in  use  in  securing  state  funds 
and  to  investigate  other  ways  and  means  of  securing 
income  for  the  state.  I  take  it  that  we  are  all  interested 
in  securing  funds  for  the  state  in  the  most  just  and 
equitable  manner  possible.  After  all,  the  state  is  a 
cooperative  institution  and  must  be  supported  by  the 
people.  In  order  to  guarantee  permanency,  the  neces¬ 
sary’  income  must  be  obtained  with  justice  to  the  great¬ 
est  number. 

We  realize  the  size  of  the  problem  you  face,  and 
will  cooperate  with  you  in  working  it  out.  However, 
we  are  merchants  and  not  tax  experts,  and  cannot 
therefore,  hope  to  be  of  any  value  to  you  except  in 
presenting  certain  information  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  one  form  of  taxation,  which,  according  to 
current  press  reports,  is  being  considered  by  you  as  a 
method,  or  one  of  the  methods,  by  which  you  would 
reduce  taxes  on  real  estate.  We  offer  our  active  assist¬ 
ance  in  considering  this  one  form  of  proposed  taxation 
—sales  taxing — because  its  levy  and  collection  is  so 
closely  identified  with  retail  merchandising. 

We  regret  that,  in  offering  data  to  show  that  sales 
taxing  in  any  form  is  grossly  unjust,  and  administra¬ 
tively  impossible,  when  attempted  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
we  cannot  intelligently  suggest  other  types  of  taxes, 
which  your  commission  must  discover  if  the  real  estate 
burden  is  to  be  materially  reduced  in  New  York  State. 

Taxes  Should  Be  In  Proportion  to  Benefits 
State  funds  are  expended  in  order  to  give  protection 
and  service  to  the  people  and  also  to  give  service  and 
protection  to  property.  The  recognition  by  the  state  of 
the  right  of  ownership  carries  with  it  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  protect  property  and  property  rights. 
The  costs  of  protection  and  service  by  the  state  must  in 
justice  be  borne  in  proportion  to  costs  and  benefits 
derived,  where  possible. 

We  are  advised  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  reduce  real  estate  taxes.  No  one  can  deny  that  at 
present  taxes  on  real  estate  are  quite  burdensome.  As 
retailers,  we  are  occupying  the  most  valuable  real  estate 
in  the  city.  We,  therefore,  sympathize  with  this  view¬ 
point  and  are  all  interested  in  reducing  this  burden¬ 
some  charge. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  gain  in  value  of 
real  estate  due  to  the  expenditure  of  government  funds 
is  tremendous.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  state  budget  must  always  come  from  the  real 
estate  taxes.  As  real  estate  receives  great  benefit  from 
state  protection  and  state  services,  it  must  always  bear 
a  large  portion  of  state  financing. 

We  must  also  remember  that  taxes  on  land  forces 
the  use  of  such  land  into  productive  purposes.  Real 
estate  taxation,  although  seemingly  exhorbitant  at  times, 
probably  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 


force  the  development  of  this  country.  Remove  taxa¬ 
tion  from  real  estate  and  development  will  be  retarded. 
Real  estate  will  be  held  in  large  blocks  in  unproductive 
form  without  a  tax  that  forces  its  use. 

State  Sales  Taxes  Particularly  Impractical 

We  now  have  another  wave  of  interest  in  sales  or 
consumer  taxes.  This  is  a  repetition  of  movements 
that  have  been  started  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years.  Although  this  method  of  obtaining  federal 
revenue  has  been  discussed  many  times  in  this  country, 
it  has  always  been  discarded.  Where  consumer  sales 
taxes  have  been  operating  with  some  degree  of  success, 
it  has  been  as  a  national  measure.  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that  where 
this  means  is  used  as  a  national  measure,  the  countries 
are  not  enjoying  prosperity  in  any  great  degree. 

In  setting  up  a  tax  source  for  a  state,  upon  which  to 
base  its  operating  budgets,  it  is  most  desirable  and 
almost  necessary  to  know  approximately  how  much 
tax  money  the  new  levy  will  produce. 

American  experience  with  consumer  sales  taxing  is 
too  meager  to  admit  of  even  a  good  guess. 

When  the  plan  was  proposed  nationally  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1921,  the  estimates  of  the  best  “experts” 
ranged  from  $253,000,000  to  $1,100,000,000  per  year. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  base  an  operating  budget  on 
such  wild  guessing. 

Recent  figures  in  Georgia  indicate  that  the  “con¬ 
servatively  estimated”  revenue  figure  in  the  first  year 
will  be  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  actual. 

Additional  Complications 

There  are  many  complications  in  the  administration 
of  consumer  sales  tax  as  a  state  measure  that  do  not 
exist  as  a  national  measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  these  objections  are  insurmountable. 

Under  the  present  methods  of  taxation,  a  great 
amount  of  state  taxes  becomes  cost  of  production  and 
is  eventually  paid  by  consumers  of  other  states.  This 
is  offset,  of  course,  by  production  in  other  states  also 
absorbing  tax  costs  and  being  paid  eventually  by  the 
consumer  of  this  state.  If  N^w  York,  for  instance, 
reduces  or  eliminates  real  estate  taxes  and  substitutes 
a  consumer  tax,  this  trade  between  states  will  result 
in  New  York  laying  the  taxes  of  other  states  included 
in  the  cost  of  goods  they  manufacture  for  us  and  our 
people  must  then  also  absorb  the  total  cost  of  New 
York  State  upkeep. 

A  consumer  sales  tax  as  a  state  measure  will  force 
our  people  to  purchase  outside  the  state.  This  is  easily 
possible  through  the  medium  of  mail  order  business 
and  I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  New  York  State  lives  within  one  hour’s  riding 
distance  from  the  state  border.  This  alone  is  an  un¬ 
usual  condition. 
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If  retail  sales  are  to  be  taxed,  these  taxes  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer.  According  to  Harvard  figures, 
the  average  department  store  of  the  most  profitable 
group  in  the  country  made  a  net  profit  of  eight  tenths 
of  one  percent  in  the  year  of  1929.  The  current  year 
will  certainly  give  an  even  worse  showing.  Remember 
that  1929  was  a  year  of  prosperity. 

Consumer  Must  Pay  Tax 

Even  the  period  of  adjustment  that  must  intervene 
before  taxes  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  will  be 
a  most  critical  one  for  retailers.  With  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit,  if  any  at  all,  the  temporary  absorption 
of  this  tax  might  mean  the  complete  breakdown  of 
retail  distribution,  and  as  a  consequence,  our  entire 
industrial  structure  will  be  seriously  impaired. 

While  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  consumer  finally  pays 
all  taxes,  we  must  agree  that  the  question  of  proportion 
is  the  vital  one.  The  usual  type  of  consumer  or  sales 
tax  places  a  major  part -of  the  burden  on  the  purchase 
of  absolute  necessities,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  masses.  This  being  true,  sucb  a  tax  cannot  be 
defended  upon  grounds  of  social  justice.  With  millions 
of  our  people  now  working  below  what  has  been  de¬ 
termined  as  a  minimum  wage  level,  this  additional 
burden  will  be  felt  keenly. 

Probably  the  greatest  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  decade  is  that  of  high  wage  scales  and  their 
effect.  Most  business  men  are  now  definitely  committed 
against  wage  reductions.  Everything  must  be  done  to 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  our  people.  Sub¬ 
stituting  a  consumer  sales  tax  for  methods  now  in  use 
or  using  them  as  a  means  of  securing  additional  revenue, 
reacts  on  those  of  low  income  in  a  manner  similar  to 
wage  reductions.  It  decreases  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  masses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  just  or  equitable  to  say 
that  each  individual  in  the  state  must  pay  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  purchases  of  merchandise  through  regular 
retail  channels,  because  this  almost  disregards  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  ability  to  pay  as  a  principle  of  taxation.  Pur¬ 
chases  through  regular  retail  channels  are  primarily 
necessities.  The  real  luxuries  of  life  would  go  untaxed 
under  a  consumer  sales  tax  law.  While  we  recognize 
that  ability  to  pay  is  only  one  of  the  principles  of 
taxation,  it  is  a  most  important  one. 

Tax  Will  Involve  Great  Administrative  Difficulties 

The  administration  difficulties  of  a  consumer  sales 
tax  are  tremendous.  We  must  remember  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  luxury  tax  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  period  and  realize  that  this  tax  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  due  to  difficulties  of  administration.  We  know  that 
that  law  was  often  evaded  with  profit  to  the  evader. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  difficulties  of  administering  a 
personal  property  tax  makes  it  an  impossibility.  It  is 
my  belief  that  much  greater  dfficulties  would  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  administering  a  consumer  sales  tax.  As  the 
retailer  must  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  tax  imposed, 
so  must  he  also  pass  on  to  the  consumer  the  cost  of 
the  collection  of  these  taxes,  thereby  piling  still  greater 
burdens  on  the  masses. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  retail  sales  taxes  produce 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  total  tax  money  raised, 
the  cost  of  collecting  the  tax  averages  about  eight 


percent.  In  some  counties  it  reaches  30  percent.  This 
is  an  absurdly  high  collection  cost  for  any  tax. 

In  West  Virginia,  where  retailers  are  taxed  two  mills 
and  the  extractive  industries  (coal,  lumber,  etc.)  are 
taxed  at  more  than  double  that  rate,  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  retail  sales  taxes  (which  constitute 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  gross)  are  far  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  administer  than  the  entire 
balance  of  the  list. 

Under  any  form  of  sales  taxing  that  may  be  proposed 
on  a  state  basis — general  turnover,  commodity  trans¬ 
fer,  retail  store  sales,  production  or  luxury  sales  taxes 
— the  administrative  plan  immediately  produces  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  exemption  problems.  These  are  both  of  politi¬ 
cal  expediency  and  real.  There  are  always  a  host  of 
border-line  cases  which  are  difficult  and  expensive  to 
administer. 

Exemptions  Add  to  Problem 
The  possibility  of  wholesale  evasions,  which  are  very 
expensive  to  prevent,  produces  widespread  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

Advocates  of  consumer  sales  taxing  point  to  the 
admitted  success  of  the  retail  sales  tax  on  gasoline 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  extension  to  other  items. 

Gasoline,  by  reason  of  its  uniform  distributive 
methods,  through  which  the  flow  can  be  accurately 
taxed  at  a  comparatively  few  responsible  wholesale 
points,  and  evasions  quickly  and  easily  detected,  is  the 
only  commodity  generally  sold  today  that  lends  itself 
to  this  form  of  taxing. 

Gasoline  can  only  be  retailed  through  special  appar¬ 
atus,  operated  by  especially  equipped  retail  dealers.  It 
cannot  be  sold  promiscuously  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  dealers,  as  is  true  of  almost  every  other 
known  item  in  common  use. 

The  gasoline  tax  in  every  state  is  a  very  high  tax, 
amounting  to  from  ten  to  thirty-five  percent  of  its 
normal  resale  price,  and  therefore  can  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  every  case  with  a  minimum  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulty. 

It  is  practically  a  nation-wide  tax.  It  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  unprofitable  to  “boot-leg”  gasoline  across  the 
state  lines,  as  practically  all  states  impose  a  like  tax.  | 
It  is  not  so  obnoxious  to  the  consumer  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  “nuisance  tax”  because  he  knows  that  every  cent 
so  raised  is  used  to  improve  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  his  motoring,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  his  motor 
operation.  If  the  revenues  of  the  gas  tax  were  deflected 
from  the  road  funds  to  the  general  state  expenditures, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  a  general  sales  tax  were  levied, 
and  not  applied  to  improvement  of  motoring  conditions, 
the  opposition  would  be  many  times  greater. 

What  Is  a  Luxury? 

Most  retail  sales  tax  advocates  urge  a  supplementary 
tax  on  so-called  luxury  items. 

They  point  out,  with  reason,  that  a  flat  sales  tax  on 
all  items  is  unfair  to  persons  of  very  small  incomes. 
A  larger  percentage  of  their  total  income  is  spent  for 
necessities  whereas,  in  the  larger  income  brackets,  a 
considerable  amount  goes  for  insurance,  savings,  edu¬ 
cation,  travel  and  similar  expenditures  which  are  un¬ 
taxed. 

Immediately  a  luxuries  tax  is  attempted  a  host  of  un- 
solvable  administrative  difficulties  arise. 
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Why  a  Sales  Tax  Should  Not  Be  Levied 

By  Weldon  D.  Smith,  Vice-President,  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commission. 
Gentlemen : — 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing  be¬ 
fore  you  on  behalf  of  the  Buffalo  Retail  ^lerchants  on 
such  an  important  subject  as  State  Taxation. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Retail  Merchants  of 
Buffalo  are  not  opposed  to  any  tax  or  theory  of  tax¬ 
ation,  or  to  any  addition  to  the  present  taxation  merely 
because  it  may  be  new.  They  realize  that  it  costs  money 
to  operate  the  State  Government;  also,  being  large 
owners  of  real  estate,  contributing  approximately 
$1,000,000  in  City  and  County  Taxes,  we  realize  that 
real  estate  is  carrying  a  very  heavy  share  of  the  State’s 
expenses  and  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some  relief 
if  other  reasonable  sources  of  revenue  can  be  found. 
But  the  Retail  Merchants  of  Buffalo  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  any  form  of  Sales  Tax,  whether  it  be  a 
General  Sales  Tax,  or  a  tax  on  Certain  Commodities, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Reasons  For  Opposing  a  Sales  Tax 

1.  A  sales  Tax  is  Class  legislation.  It  places  a  tax 
on  the  Sale  of  Commodities  but  not  on  Sales  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  which  are  the  commodities  sold  by 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  architect,  or  the  accountant. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  making 
a  living  from  a  store  should  be  taxed  on  the  service 
which  he  renders  as  a  di.stributor  of  commodities,  while 
the  professional  man  who  is  also  in  business  remains 
exempt. 

2.  A  Sales  Tax  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  admin¬ 
ister  and  would  require  a  large  staff  of  inspectors  con¬ 
tinually  to  check  the  books  and  records  of  the  taxpayer. 

3.  The  belief  that  a  Sales  Tax  can  easily  be  collected 
by  passing  it  on  to  the  consumer  is  a  fallacy. 

This  might  be  true  on  high-priced  articles  but  on 
low-priced  items  it  would  be  impractical,  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  collect  a  fraction  of  a  cent  from  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

4.  A  Sales  Tax  passed  on  to  the  Consumer  would 
soon  irritate  him  to  the  point  where  its  repeal  would 
be  demanded. 

5.  A  General  Sales  Tax  must  necessarily  become  a 
pyramiding  tax,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  defining 
an  ultimate  Sale,  as  well  as  the  place  or  places  where 
the  tax  should  be  imposed. 

For  example:  Consider  the  production  of  dresses. 
The  mill  imports  the  raw  material  and  weaves  the  bolt 
of  silk,  which  it  sells  to  the  dress  manufacturer.  The 
manufacturer  sells  the  complete  garment  to  a  whole¬ 
saler  who  sells  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  distributes 
to  the  consumer. 

Again,  how  can  you  determine  the  ultimate  consumer 
in  the  case  of,  say  automobile  tires  or  accessories? 
Some  are  sold  to  the  car  manufacturer  and  others 
direct  to  the  car  owner. 

6.  A  Sales  Tax  is  a  tax  on  volume,  not  on  profits 


and  therefore  must  be  paid  although  the  business  may 
actually  suffer  a  loss. 

It  is  not  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  is  effective  in 
times  of  depression  as  well  as  in  periods  of  prosperity. 

7.  The  Sales  Tax  violates  completely  the  basic  theory 
that  Taxation  should  fall  on  those  who  can  best  afford 
to  pay. 

Effect  on  Average  Wage  Earner 

The  average  wage  earner  must  expend  the  major 
portion  of  his  income  at  home  to  obtain  the  necessities 
of  life  and  cannot  curtail  his  buying,  whereas  the  well- 
to-do-man  may  travel  to  sections  free  from  the  tax, 
thus  leaving  the  tax  burden  on  those  least  able  to 
sustain  it. 

8.  A  Sales  or  Production  Tax  gives  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  outside  of  the  State  an  unfair  advantage  over 
home  manufacturers.  It  will  limit  manufacturing  with¬ 
in  the  State  borders,  which  in  turn  will  reduce  wages, 
then  retail  sales,  and  profits,  and  ultimately  the  income 
of  the  State  itself. 

9.  A  Sales  Tax  places  upon  necessities  an  unfair 
proportion  of  the  tax  burden  because  the  average  in¬ 
come  is  expended  more  for  necessities  than  luxuries. 

10.  A  Sales  Tax  will  have  a  tendency  to  promote 
extravagance.  It  has  no  limitations  and  once  enacted, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  increasing  the  rate  when 
additional  state  funds  are  needed. 

11.  A  Sales  Tax  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  Mail- 
Order  houses  located  outside  the  state,  since  New  York 
State  cannot  tax  Interstate  Commerce. 

12.  A  Sales  Tax  in  New  York  State  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  tend  to  drive  business  out  of  the  border  cities. 

13.  The  Sales  Tax  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  was  ad- 
v'anced  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  and  is  vigorously 
opposed  in  his  “Wealth  of  Nations.” 

It  was  considered  seriously  during  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  failed  to  receive  legislative  support. 
During  1917  and  1918,  a  Sales  Tax  was  considered 
as  a  substitue  for  the  Federal  Excess  Profits  Tax, 
but  again  failed  to  obtain  Congressional  support,  and 
it  is  significant  that  many  of  the  original  proponents 
of  this  method  of  raising  revenue  have  long  since  with¬ 
drawn  their  support. 

We  are  heavy  contributors  to  the  present  State  Fran¬ 
chise  Tax  on  Corporations,  and  we  would  like  to  call 
to  the  Commission’s  attention  a  particular  section  of 
this  tax  law,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  driving  from 
our  State  many  business  organizations  which  otherwise 
would  be  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  Treasury. 
I  refer  to  the  provision  of  the  State  Franchise  Tax 
Law  which  renders  taxable  as  ordinary  income  divi¬ 
dends  from  other  corporations  and  income  from 
sources  ordinarily  considered  non-taxable.  This  pro¬ 
vision  is  forcing  from  our  State  all  Holding  Com¬ 
panies,  whose  income  is  largely  dividends  of  other 
corporations. 

It  practically  prohibits  these  corporations  from  doing 
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business  within  the  State  of  New  York,  and  it  operates 
enormously  to  the  advantage  of  our  adjoining  States, 
particularly  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  We  believe  it 
advisable  that  the  tax  authorities  of  the  State  of  New 
York  examine  the  provision  referred  to  with  the 
thought  of  modifying  same  so  as  to  encourage  such 
corporations  to  have  their  domicile  within  the  State 
of  New  York  and  pay  normal  taxes  thereto. 

Possible  Sources  of  Revenue 

Criticism  without  suggested  remedies  is  never  con¬ 
structive.  We  have  endeavored  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  disadvantages  of  a  Sales  or  Production  Tax.  We 
fully  realize  the  tremendous  burden  of  taxation  which 
Real  Estate  in  this  State  is  carrying,  and  we  believe 
there  should  be  some  relief,  if  possible.  We,  therefore, 
offer  for  the  Commission’s  consideration  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  where  we  believe  a  part  of  this  burden  might 
well  be  placed. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  law  approximately 
only  4  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  of  New 
York  pay  Income  Tax.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  leaves 
an  unfair  proportion  exempt,  and  these  people  are  also 
exempt  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  seem  that  every  wage  earner 
should  contribute  something,  however  small,  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  State  Government.  We  believe  the  way  to 
correct  this  anomaly  is  a  reduction  of  the  exemption  on 
individual  incomes.  We  propose  an  exemption  of  $1,- 
000.00  for  single  persons  or  married  persons  not  living 
with  wife  or  husband.  For  married  people  living  with 
wife  or  husband,  $2,000.00.  The  exemption  for  depart¬ 
ments  to  remain  the  same.  We  have  little  before  us  to 
guide  us  in  estimating  the  additional  revenue  which 
this  change  would  produce,  but  we  believe  it  would  be 
approximately  $15,000,000.  However,  this  is  only  my 
personal  guess. 

The  Stock  Transfer  Tax  at  the  present  rate  of  2c 
per  share  of  stock  produces  a  revenue  of  $40,000,000. 
If  the  rate  is  increased  to  4c  per  share  of  stock,  the 
change  will  produce  an  additional  $40,000,000  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  at  the  same  time  place  a  large  share  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  wealth  where  it  properly  be¬ 
longs. 

The  present  Gasoline  Tax  of  2c  per  gallon  permits 
the  operator  of  an  automobile  to  drive  500  miles  on 


All  the  business  men  present  here  today  are  large 
tax  payers  and  so  are  as  interested  as  any  one  in  seeing 
real  estate  taxes  reduced,  but  at  the  present  time  when 
we  are  all  trying  desperately  to  keep  our  organizations 
intact  and  our  people  at  work,  I  greatly  fear  that  any 
change  of  this  sort  in  our  tax  system  would  further 
unsettle  business  conditions  and  upset  our  precarious 
control  of  them.  The  sales  tax  would  shake  the  very 
foundation  of  retail  business. 

The  tax  will  have  to  be  paid  largely  by  the  ultimate 
consumers — ^and  those  very  consumers  who  can  least 
afford  it.  Large  department  stores  deal  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  limited  income  class  who  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pay  an  added  amount  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

Even  if  the  levy  was  upon  luxuries  only,  I  would 
object.  I  don’t  know  what  constitutes  a  luxury, 
and  you  know  what  they  called  them  when  we  had 


State  Highways  at  an  approximate  revenue  cost  of  82c, 
assuming  12  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline.  Assuming 
the  automobile  registration  license  cost  $15.00  and  the 
car  is  driven  500  miles  per  month,  the  additional  reve¬ 
nue  cost  would  be  $1.25  or  an  average  of  $2.07  for  the 
privilege  of  driving  on  500  miles  of  improved  high¬ 
ways.  It  would  seem  that  the  use  of  the  State  High¬ 
ways  is  worth  at  least  Ic  a  mile.  If  the  tax  on  gasoline 
is  increased  to  4c  per  gallon  and  the  automobile  regis¬ 
tration  license  is  doubled,  the  revenue  cost  of  operation 
on  the  state  highway  would  still  be  less  than  Ic  per 
mile,  and  the  additional  revenue  thus  obtained  would 
aggregate  approximately  $50,000,000. 

License  Tax 

The  present  automobile  operator’s  license  is  renewed 
for  one  year  for  50c.  This  charge  is  very  low  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  fee  might  well  be  increased  to 
say  $2.00,  which  is  a  very  small  amount  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  operating  an  automobile  for  one  year.  Consider 
a  hunting  license,  which  is  good  only  during  the  open 
season  of  about  30  days  for  which  the  charge  is  $1.25. 
The  additional  revenue  from  this  change  would  bring 
into  the  State  Treasury  approximately  $5,000,000. 

Other  means  of  taxation  will  undoubtedly  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Commission  at  the  various  hearings 
throughout  the  State.  We  simply  offer  the  above  for 
your  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  the  Retail  Merchants  of 
Buffalo,  in  viewing  the  proposal  to  relieve  Real  Estate 
of  a  share  of  the  tax  burden  and  substitute  therefor  a 
sales,  consumption  or  production  tax,  can  see  only  con¬ 
fusion  and  additional  expense  to  the  retailer  with  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living,  irritation  and  sales  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  We  hope  therefor  any 
thought  of  the  introduction  of  such  a  tax  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  your  mind  here  and  now. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  you  and  of  presenting  to  you  our  thoughts  upon 
matters  which,  to  us,  are  of  great  weight  and  concern. 
We  trust  you  will  find  in  what  we  have  offered  some¬ 
thing  of  interest  and  use  in  your  deliberation,  and  we 
gladly  offer  any  further  information  or  assistance  that 
our  organization  or  ourselves  as  individuals  can  render 
in  the  solution  of  the  question  and  problems  before 
you. 


them  in  the  Federal  Act — “nuisance  taxes.’’  The  reve¬ 
nue  raised  would  not  be  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
expense  of  collecting  it  and  the  trouble  and  cost  it 
would  involve  for  merchants. 

One  of  the  Commissioners  has  said  that  they  wished 
to  make  people  “tax  conscious,’’  so  that  they  will  be 
less  apt  to  ask  for  appropriations.  We  are  all  tax  con¬ 
scious  enough  nowadays.  When  we  read  of  the  City 
budget  involving  taxes  of  five  to  six  hundred  dollars 
a  year  for  an  average  family  of  five,  and  add  to  that 
Federal  and  State  Income  Taxes  and  then  tariffs  and 
other  indirect  taxes,  we  realize  what  a  surprisingly  large 
part  of  the  money  we  work  for  goes  for  the  support 
of  our  several  layers  of  municipal,  state  and  federal 
governments.  You  don’t  have  to  go  out  of  your  way 
to  make  anyone  tax  conscious. 

♦Statement  of  Michael  Schaap,  President,  Blooming- 
dale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

From  notes  taken  at  the  hearing. 
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Editorials 

From  Representative  New  York  State  Newspapers 


From  the  New  York  Evening  World,  Nov.  17,  1930. 

The  State  Sales  Tax  Again 

Report  that  seems  well  founded  runs  that  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws  is  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  general  sales  tax  in  New 
York  State.  The  Merchants’  Association  is  promptly  and 
properly  in  protest.  We  trust  that  other  civic  bodies  will  follow 
the  example. 

We  do  not  need  a  state  sales  tax  and  its  enactment  would 
be  a  serious  blunder.  By  making  goods  more  costly  it  would 
tend  to  drive  business  out  of  the  state  into  states  not  imposing 
the  tax.  It  would  cost  the  people  of  the  state  much  more 
as  consumers  than  it  would  save  them  as  taxpayers ;  for  in  the 
general  mark-up  of  prices  to  meet  the  tax  the  average  retailer 
would  not  be  limited  by  the  exact  cost  to  him  of  the  new 
impost.  It  would  be  difficult  and  complicated  to  collect. 

Some  advocates  of  the  sales  tax  point  to  the  gasoline  tax 
now  successfully  enacted  in  every  state  as  an  example  of  the 
sales  tax  in  operation.  In  fact  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  The 
gasoline  tax  is  levied  on  a  single  commodity  for  the  single 
purpose,  in  most  states,  of  meeting  the  cost  of  road  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance.  It  is  a  just  impost,  simple  in  operation. 
The  general  sales  tax  would  be  levied  upon  thousands  of 
commodities,  and  its  yield,  presumably  going  into  the  treasury 
for  general  purposes,  would  become  an  incentive  to  extrava¬ 
gance. 

Before  devising  new  taxes  to  impose  it  might  be  well  to 
wait  the  executive  budget  upon  which  Governor  Roosevelt  is 
now  engaged.  It  may  be  that  no  new  taxation  will  be  necessary. 
Even  if  such  new  sources  of  revenue  were  required,  a  meas¬ 
ure  so  complex  in  operation  and  so  annoying  to  business  men 
as  the  general  sales  tax  should  by  no  means  be  enacted. 


plishment  would  assist  materially  to  restore  prosperity.  But 
a  sales  tax,  discouraging  buying,  would  handicap  business  now 
in  process  of  recovering  its  normal  pace. 


From  the  Troy  Times,  Noz'.  20,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Promptly  Opposed 

Published  information  that  among  the  recommendations  taken 
under  consideration  by  Governor  Roosevelt’s  _  Conference  on 
Revision  of  the  State  Tax  Laws  is  one  for  imposition  of  a 
general  sales  tax,  has  at  once  evoked  emphatic  protest.  In 
New  York  City  a  meeting  of  about  100  representatives  of 
mercantile  orgjanizations  and  concerns  was  held  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  objections  to  the  proposal. 

The  substance  of  them  is  presented  in  a  resolution  in  which 
the  declarations  are  made  that  if  a  sales  tax  were  imposed, 
by  reason  of  the  necessarily  complicated  nature  of  the  food 
industry,  there  would  be  repeated  levies  on  the  same  commodi¬ 
ties,  that  the  machinery  of  food  distribution  would  be  clogged, 
that  buying  outside  the  State  would  be  encouraged,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  administer  the  tax,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  consumer  in  the  purchase 
of  the  articles  that  are  most  necessary,  those  constitutin"'  the 
food  supply. 

Such  protest  was  to  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  sales  tax 
proposal  was  publicly  stated  to  be  under  consideration.  It  is 
well  that  it  has  been  made  at  once.  It  will  probably  serve 
better  to  prevent  the  making  of  the  objectionable  recommen¬ 
dation  than  to  effect  withdrawal  of  it  later.  That  the  objections 
declared  in  the  resolution  cannot  be  disputed  on  good  ground  is 
apparent.  The  Governor’s  Conference  will  do  well  to  consider 
other  ways  and  means  for  equalization  of  the  burden  of 
taxation. 


From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

No  Sales  Tax  Now 

The  weight  of  public  opinion,  as  expressed  at  hearings  held 
by  the  Mastick  commission  for  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  is 
strongly  against  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax,  proposed  by  real 
estate  organizations  of  New  York  City.  Those  who  have  a 
broad  outlook  on  the  situation  feel  that  it  would  be  particularly 
stupid  to  impose  such  a  tax  at  this  time,  when  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  restore  prosperity  through  normal  buying. 

In  theory  perhaps  something  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
sales  tax,  but  the  country  now  faces  a  hard  condition,  which 
obviously  would  become  more  difficult  if  a  sales  tax  were  to 
be  adopted.  No  one  need  be  told  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  that  it  would  fall 
heavest  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  tendency  of  it 
would  be  to  curtail  buying  and  thus  to  extend  the  period  of 
business  depression  and  unemployment. 

As  the  public  sees  it,  the  problem  in  relation  to  taxes  is  not 
how  to  redistribute  them,  but  how  to  reduce  them.  Strangely, 
the  Legislature  did  not  authorize  the  Mastick  commission  to 
consider  the  matter  of  reduction  in  which  it  might  perform  a 
highly  valuable  service.  For  instance,  W.  S.  Johnson,  state 
treasurer  of  West  Virginia,  told  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  state  auditors,  comptrollers  and  treasurers,  in 
New  York  City,  that  "at  least  40  cents  of  every  tax  dollar 
collected  in  the  United  States  is  wasted."  Moreover,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  state  governments  are  overmanned  by  25  per  cent 
Sw.  then,  what  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  a  com¬ 
mission  bent  on  finding  ways  to  reduce  taxes.  No  chance  here 
to  injure  business — not  the  slightest.  An  inquiry  leading  to 
the  adc^tion  of  measures  that  would  assure  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  service  for  every  dollar  paid  into  the  public  treasury  would 
be  beneficial.  Everybody  would  profit  by  it.  Such  an  accom- 


From  the  Middletoxm  Times  Herald,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

•  Particularly  Obnoxious 

The  proposed  sales  tax  which  is  being  discussed  by  Governor 
Roosevelt’s  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  the  “Tax 
Laws  would  be  particularly  obnoxious  in  border  counties  such 
as  Orange.  Since  New  Jersey  will  have  no  sales  tax  the 
effect  would  be  to  drive  trade  New  Jersey-ward.  Industry 
would  follow  trade. 

Advocates  of  the  sales  tax  argue  it  would  relieve  real  estate 
of  some  of  its  burden.  On  the  contrary  it  would  do  just  the 
opposite.  The  small  taxpayer  particularly  would  be  hard  hit 
Nobody  is  soft  enough  to  believe  the  State  plans  any  reduction 
in  real  estate  taxation.  The  State  needs  more  money  to  run 
the  government.  The  Sales  Tax  is  merely  a  suggested  way  of 
getting  it.  What  would  happen  then  to  the  small  taxpayer 
and  home  owner?  He  would  pay  realty  taxes  in  the  same 
amount  as  at  present.  In  addition  he  would  pay  a  tax  on  Ids 
clothing,  his  groceries,  his  drugs,  his  coal  and  oil  and  so  on. 
The  Sales  Tax  is  easily  passed  on  and  would  be  passed  on  by 
the  merchants. 

The  merchants  would  be  obliged  to  add  the  cost  of  the  tax 
to  their  merchandise  and  New  Jersey  firms — such  as  the  large 
stores  in  Newark  and  Paterson — would  be  quick  to  seize  the 
unfair  advantage  thus  offered  and  solicit  the  patronage  of  our 
neople  on  the  ground  of  economy.  And  they  would  get  much 
business. 

Middletown  merchants,  through  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  gone  on  record  against 
the  sales  tax  and  have  filed  petitions  with  the  commission  pro¬ 
testing  any  such  tax.  But  it  is  of  really  much  more  importanet 
to  laboring  men,  organized  and  unorg^anized,  for  it  is  on  than 
the  burden  will  rest  most  heavily. 

A  shout  of  protest  should  go  up  all  over  Orange  Couoty 
against  the  iniquitous  sales  tax  proposal. 
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From  the  New  York  Evening  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  22, 
1930. 

Sales  Tax  Absurdities 

Even  the  warmest  advocates  of  turnover  taxes  are  appalled 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  state  tax  on  retail  sales  as  presented 
to  the  New  York  Commission  for  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  by 
certain  real  estate  organizations.  These  ask  for  relief  to  the 
extent  of  $250,000,000  annually.  The  total  turnover  of  retail 
sales  in  the  state  is  estimated  at  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  A  tax 
of  1%  on  such  sales  would  amount  to  $60,000,000,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  relief  asked  for  on  real  estate. 

If  this  $60,000,000  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  with 
even  approximate  exactness,  it  might,  if  the  machinery  worked 
properly,  relieve  retailers  from  their  proportionate  amount  of 
real  estate  tax.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  material  relief 
would  result  to  real  estate  owners  as  a  whole,  unless  the  retail 
consumer  tax  were  raised  to  about  4%  and  equitably  collected. 

A  4%  retail  tax  is  unthinkable. 

Other  objections  to  a  state  consumption  tax  are  equally 
serious.  An  increase  in  price  of  even  1%  on  all  the  necessities 
of  life  would  inevitably  drive  trade  to  the  nearest  border 
whether  it  be  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  or  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  expense  of  New  York  merchants.  Mail  order  houses, 
operating  from  beyond  New  York  borders,  as  most  of  them 
do,  would  likewise  avoid  the  sales  tax,  and  reduce  the  volume 
of  New  York  business. 

To  assure  the  proper  collection  of  the  tax.  New  York 
retailers  would  become  collecting  agents  for  the  State  and  be 
put  to  expense  equal  perhaps  to  the  tax  itself,  which  expense 
war  tax  on  “luxuries”  became  generally  known  as  a  “nuisance 
in  turn  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  goods.  The 
tax”.  To  make  every  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  a 
constant  reminder  of  taxes  would  be  more  than  a  “nuisance.” 
Its  psychological  effect  would  obviously  result  in  a  diminution 
of  spending.  Increased  expenditure  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  restoration  of  business  and  the  elimination  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Tax  consciousness  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  is  a  highly 
desirable  end  if  it  will  cause  the  citizen  to  scrutinize  public 
expenditure  and  administrative  efficiency  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  public  officials  are  spending  his  own  money.  But  a  far 
better  way  than  a  retail  sales  tax  to  bring  about  tax  con¬ 
sciousness  would  be  a  reduction  in  present  over-large  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  state  income  tax,  advanced  beyond  the  Federal 
exemptions  by  politicians  seeking  votes. 

From  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Noz’.  22,  1930 
Want  No  Sales  Tax 

In  the  face  of  the  vigorous  protest  that  has  gone  up  from 
the  merchants  generally,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  will  have  the  temerity 
to  suggest  a  general  sales  tax  in  New  York  State.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Niagara  Falls  have  joined  with  business  men  through¬ 
out  the  State  in  expressing  vigorous  dissent  from  any  such 
proposition. 

In  view  of  the  protest  that  has  been  made  Senator  Mastick, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  hastens  to  assure  merchants  that 
the  announcement  of  the  sales  tax  plan  is  premature,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  his  opinion  nothing  of  the 
sort  may  be  suggested. 

It  is  well  enough,  however,  that  the  merchants  have  risen 
in  their  might  against  this  plan  of  taxation,  for  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  j^rmanently  laying  this  ghost  which  has  caused 
so  much  uneasiness  in  retail  merchandising  circles. 

A  sales  tax,  such  as  is  being  discussed,  would  simply  mean 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  consumer.  Merchants,  of  course, 
would  pass  the  charge  along  to  the  buyer,  and  just  at  this 
time  the  buyer  has  troubles  enough  without  carrying  an  ad¬ 
ditional  load.  A  sales  tax  would  shift  the  bulk  of  taxation 
from  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear  it,  and  place  it 
upon  the  poor  of  the  State.  For  this  reason  it  is  fundamentally 
wrong.  Because  of  the  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience  such 
a  tax  would  prove  to  business  it  is  economically  unsound. 
Where  it  has  been  tried  nothing  but  trouble  has  followed  in  its 
wake.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  one  week  no  less  than 
4,000  merchants  were  haled  into  court  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  sales  tax  law  in  some  respects,  thus  proving  the  im¬ 
practical  nature  of  the  impost. 

Some  of  the  proiwnents  of  the  sales  tax  have  pointed  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  gasoline  tax  as  an  argument 


in  support  of  it.  No  fair  comparison  can  be  made  between 
the  two.  The  gasoline  tax  is  levied  on  a  single  com.niodity 
for  the  single  purpose,  in  most  states,  of  meeting  the  cost  of 
road  construction  and  maintenance.  It  is  a  just  tax,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  in  operation.  The  general  sales  tax  would  be 
levied  upon  thousands  of  commodities  and  its  yield,  going  into 
the  treasury  for  general  purposes,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
become  an  incentive  to  extravagance. 

New  York  state  has  the  experience  of  other  states  to  guide 
it  in  this  situation,  and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a  sales 
tax  will  be  imposed,  especially  as  Governor  Roosevelt  has  open¬ 
ly  declared  his  opposition  to  the  idea. 

From  the  Syraettse  Herald  Noz'.  20,  1930 

Reactions  to  the  Sales  Tax 

Yesterday  the  public  hearing  in  the  metropolis  on  the  various 
tax  reforms  proposed  by  the  State  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  Tax  Laws  was  the  signal  for  an  imposing  rally  of 
the  representatives  of  mercantile  establishments  to  protest 
against  the  sales-tax  scheme  tentatively  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mission.  The  metropolitan  session  was  the  latest  of  several 
hearings  before  the  Commission  in  various  sections  of  the 
State.  The  general  result  will  be  known  during  the  coming 
session  of  the  Legislature  when  the  Commission,  headed  by 
State  Senator  Mastick,  makes  its  report. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  business  spokesman  at  the 
New  York  hearing,  more  than  one  hundred  in  number,  un¬ 
reservedly  condemned  the  sales-tax  proposition.  Aside  from 
the  objection  to  it  on  abstract  principles,  and  as  an  imposition 
on  retailers  and  consumers  alike,  an  equally  telling  point  was 
made  in  the  content  that  the  present  is  an  unpropitious  time 
for  initating  a  tax  which  would  tend  to  discourage  con¬ 
sumption  and  impede  business  recovery. 

While  the  metropolitan  hearing  was  the  occasion  for  a  mark¬ 
ed  and  significant  demonstration  of  hostility  to  this  indefen¬ 
sible  expedient,  it  also  served  to  bring  to  light  the  graver 
problems  of  tax  revision  and  readjustment  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  created  to  investigate. 

The  suggested  resort  to  a  sales  tax  was  chefly  inspired  by 
the  complaints  of  realty  interests  and  taxpayers  that  taxation 
on  real  property  has  now  become  an  intolerable  burden — a  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  of  more  immediate  concern  to  municipalities 
and  counties  than  it  is  to  the  State  government,  except  so  far 
as  the  State  holds  the  regulatory  power  over  local  tax  systems. 
The  State  no  longer  levies  a  direct  tax  on  realty,  but  the  re¬ 
lief  thus  gained  by  realty  taxpayers  is  virtually  negligible  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  increase  of  this  special  burden  under 
city  and  county  governments. 

That  the  reality  taxpayers  of  the  State  have  a  bitter  and 
cumulative  grievance  is  an  undeniable  proposition.  This  being 
admitted,  the  present  demand  for  reforms  in  our  tax  system 
that  would  permit  a  fairer  allocation  of  tax  burdens  throughout 
the  State,  is  natural  enough.  Moreover,  it  derives  additional 
plausibility  from  the  circumstance  that  the  realty  tax,  unlike 
the  income  tax.  for  example,  is  assessed  without  regard  to 
mortgage  liabilities  or,  more  specifically,  interest  payments. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  much  easier  to  emphasize  this  unfair 
distribution  of  tax  obligations  than  it  is  to  devise  a  remedy 
by  uncovering  fresh  sources  of  municipal  and  county  taxation 
that  would  compensate  for  a  lightening  ofahe  realty  burdens. 
Of  course,  the  levying  of  a  general  sales  tax  of  which  the 
proceeds  could  be  distributed  by  the  State  for  the  relief  of 
local  communities,  would  accomplish  this  purpose.  But  nothing 
is  rnore  certain,  as  it  seems  to  The  Herald,  than  that  this 
particular  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease  it  was 
intended  to  alleviate. 

From  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Noz'.  20,  1930. 


Shifting  Tax  Laws 

Protest  will  be  made  before  the  commission  for  the  revision 
of  tax  laws  in  this  state,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  next 
Wednesday,  against  the  adoption  of  a  tax  upon  retail  sales  of 
goods  generally  carried  in  stores  of  all  kinds. 

The  commission,  it  is  announced,  is  considering  a  number  of 
propositions  to  shift  in  part  taxation  upon  real  estate  to  some 
other  shoulder.  It  is  said  that  the  commission  proposes  to 
remove  the  burden  of  about  $250,000,000  of  real  estate  taxation 
and  lay  it  elsewhere.  The  sales  tax  is  one  of  the  sources  under 
consideration. 
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Opposition  is  made  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it  will  add  to 
the  cost  of  living  for  everyone,  because  merchants  dealing  in 
hardware,  jewelry  textiles,  clothing,  notions,  general  merchan¬ 
dise,  automobiles  and  other  trade  groups  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  a  tax  on  all  of  their  sales. 

They  will  have  only  one  recourse.  Pass  the  tax  along  to  the 
customers. 

It  is  said  that  a  score  or  more  new  sources  of  revenue  are 
under  consideration  by  the  commission.  Whatever  plan  is 
adopted  may  ease  the  burden  upon  real  estate,  where  it  is 
doubtless  too  heavy ;  but  of  course  it  must  be  placed  somewhere 
else. 

State  expenditures  do  not  decrease.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  economy  in  state  administration.  It  cannot  be  expected.  We 
doubt  whether  it  is  wanted. 

If  the  state  spends,  it  must  collect  the  money  from  some¬ 
where.  One  after  another  sources  of  “indirect  taxation”  have 
been  tapped  until  they  seem  almost  exhausted.  And  now  it  is 
proposed  to  indirectly  levy  upon  the  person  who  buys  a  spool 
of  thread,  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a  paper  of  tacks  I 


From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

No  Time  For  a  Sales  Tax 

Theoretically  a  general  sales  tax,  or  one  levied  on  the  sale  of 
a  comprehensive  list  of  so-called  luxuries,  may  have  great 
deal  to  recommend  it  as  a  revenue  measure.  But  at  the  moment 
New  York  State  and  the  country  as  a  whole  are  facing  not 
a  theory  but  a  condition,  and  under  the  circumstances  to  impose 
this  extra  burden  on  commerce  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
Norman  Thomas,  we  believe,  expresses  the  general  attitude  as 
well  as  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  saying  that  “to  impose  a  sales 
tax  at  this  time,  when  the  laudable  effort  is  being  made  to 
stimulate  buying  so  as  to  bring  back  prosperity,  would  be 
particularly  stupid." 

His  reference  is  to  the  assumption  that  the  Mastick  com¬ 
mission,  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the 
various  avenues  of  taxation  in  the  state  with  a  view  to  relieving 
real  estate  of  its  disproportionate  burden,  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  merits  of  a  levy  on  retail  sales.  Except  for  the 
apparent  sympathy  with  the  sales  tax  idea  exhibited  by  J.  Frank 
Zoller,  a  member  of  the  commission,  there  is  little  support 
for  this  assumption.  Nevertheless,  one  can  hardly  blame  the 
mercantile  interests  of  the  city  for  meeting  even  the  shadow 
of  a  threat  in  this  direction  with  immediate  and  vigorous 
protest.  They  are  acutely  aware  that  the  whole  effort  of  the 
community  for  the  present  should  be  devoted  to  promoting 
business  and  that  any  tax  reform  which  interferes  with  this 
program  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  psychological  effect  of  a  sales  tax,  it  is  useless  to  deny, 
would  be  distinctly  harmful,  whatever  the  final  incidence  if  its 
burden.  The  public  would  be  imbued  with  the  notion  that  it 
must  absorb  the  tax  in  the  price  of  the  goods  it  bought  and 
evince  a  greater  disinclination  to  purchase.  The  release  of  any 
such  depressive  influence  should  be  avoided  like  a  plague. 


From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Noz’.  21,  1930. 

Unjust,  Unpopular,  Unwise 

Undoubtedly  there  are  inequities  in  the  present  system  of 
taxation  which  need  to  be  cured.  But  it  is  essential  that  in 
finding  that  cure  the  tax  revision  commission  does  not  turn  to 
harmful  nostrums. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  it  gives  its  attention  incidentally 
to  a  sales  tax  as  one  of  the  means  for  lessening  the  burden 
on  real  estate.  A  sales  tax  is  easily  imposed ;  it  becomes  widely 
spread.  In  those  respects,  it  is  like  the  gasoline  tax. 

But  there  are  two  very  definite  and  sound  reasons  why  a 
sales  tax,  particularly  in  these  times  of  distress  through  lessened 
employment  and  slackened  business,  would  be  most  unwise. 

In  the  first  place,  a  sales  tax  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  will  mean  that  on  every 
purchase  of  every  article  of  necessity,  whatever  its  nature,  on 
every  loaf  of  bread,  on  every  pound  of  meat,  on  every  pair  of 
shoes,  on  every  article  of  wear,  a  tax  will  be  levied.  Too  many 
families  at  the  present  time  are  finding  it  sufficiently  difficult 
to  buy  these  and  like  things  without  the  addition  of  a  tax, 
of  even  1  per  cent,  to  say  nothing  of  a  prospective  increase  in 
that  tax  once  the  principle  is  given  legislative  sanction.  The 
sales  tax.  therefore,  becomes  at  once  a  definite  addition  to  the 
burden  of  the  man  who  is  already  staggering  under  the  load 
he  has  to  carry. 


Ip  the  second  place  a  sales  tax  will  necessarily  be  a  disturbing 
factor  in  business  because  it  creates  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  annoyance  among  buyers  and  has  a  tendency  to  restrict 
the  volume  of  business  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is  and 
should  be  centered  on  the  effort  to  increase  that  volume  as  a 
means  of  hastening  a  restoration  of  normal  conditions. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  add  either  to  the  burdens  of  business, 
or  to  the  burdens  of  the  person  of  limited  means,  for  they  are 
two  factors  of  our  common  life  which  should  have  sympathetic 
consideration.  Any  plan  of  tax  relief  which  does  not  recognise 
this  fact  as  a  basic  principle  will  retard  rather  than  aid  econo¬ 
mic  recovery  and  will  add  to  the  existing  individual  distress 
rather  than  lessen  it. 

The  tax  revision  commission  will  be  well  advised  if  it  puts 
the  suggestion  of  a  sales  tax  away  on  a  shelf  in  a  dark 
closet.  We  can  not  think  of  a  more  unpopular  or  more  unjust 
or  more  annoying  plan  of  taxation  than  this. 


From  the  Binghamton  Press,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

Let  Retail  Business  Alone 

Ordinary  good  judgment  suggests  that  the  proposed  state  sales 
tax,  which  would  be  levied  not  only  upon  goods  sold  at  a 
profit  but  also  on  goods  sold  at  a  loss  is  an  injustice  to  the 
merchant  and  a  most  unwise  project.  This  is  no  time  to  be 
annoying  the  retail  merchandising  business.  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  tax  commission  which  has  recommended  this  measure, 
was  appointed  to  lighten  the  burden  of  tax  on  realty,  but  a 
tax  of  the  nature  proposed  is  the  less  desirable  alternative.  At 
least  the  owner  of  real  estate  has  something  to  show  for  his 
taxes.  Governor  Roosevelt  is  quite  right  in  frowning  upon  the 
suggestion  of  his  commsson  and  the  New  York  State  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Association  is  justified  in  its  opposition.  That  opposi¬ 
tion  will  be  shared  generally  by  the  buying  public  which,  in 
the  last  analysis,  would  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  proposing  a  penalty  on  business 
at  a  time  when  business  can  least  afford  to  consider  any  extra 
handicap.  The  suggestion  of  the  State  Commission  for  Revision 
of  Taxes  is  likened  to  the  gasoline  tax.  There  is  no  clear 
analogy.  The  gasoline  tax  is  imposed  upon  a  single  com¬ 
modity  for  a  specific  purpose  and  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  definitely 
fixed  in  terms  per  gallon.  The  results  of  the  tax  go  in  direct 
benefit  to  those  who  use  the  gasoline.  Nothing  of  the  sort  is 
observable  in  the  proposed  sales  tax.  It  is  probably  a  serious 
invasion  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  conduct  a  business 
for  profit  and  it  smacks  of  legalized  racket.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  makes  the  American  people  rip  and  tear  it  is  the 
detailed  imposition  of  tax  on  commodities.  The  Stamp  Act  and 
the  Tea  Tax  brought  on  the  Revolution,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Average  American  on  the  subject  of  taxation  has  not  greatly 
changed  since.  Beyond  which — and  this  one  reason  is  good 
enough — this  is  no  time  to  annoy  retail  merchandising. 


From  the  Albany  Times  Union,  Nov.  20,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Undesirable 

The  institution  of  a  sales  tax  in  this  State  would  be  both 
impracticable  in  application  and  detrimental  to  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness.  It  would  impose  upon  merchants  the  maintenance  of  an 
intricate  system  of  sales  records  and  computation  of  taxes  that 
would  not  only  be  unjust,  but  quite  impossible.  Realization  of 
this  is  made  clear  when  one  considers  the  great  multitude  of 
purchases  made  daily  in  stores  and  establishments  of  every 
character  and  in  amounts  varying  fron?  several  dollars  down 
to  ten  or  less  cents.  Computing  the  tax  to  be  imposed  on  each 
purchase  would  impose  a  duty  that  would  require  tremendous 
effort  and  an  enormous  amount  of  labor.  It  would  be  a  burden 
that  business  houses  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear. 

A  sales  tax  would  be  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  trade 
and  industry  throughout  the  State,  driving  business  to  other 
States,  where  it  would  be  free  from  any  tax  exaction.  This 
would  be  against  the  interest  both  of  the  proprietor  and  the 
worker,  and  is  just  the  thing  to  be  avoided,  especially  at  a 
f'me  when  every  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  State  by  aiding  and  fostering  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  better  business  and  manufacturing  conditions. 

Moreover  the  State  should  proceed  cautiously  in  the  im¬ 
position  of  new  forms  of  taxation.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  taxing  power  has  been  exercised  in  many  additional  direc¬ 
tions  and  before  it  is  further  expanded  a  thought  should  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  In  other  words,  sources 
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of  taxation  should  not  be  exhausted,  they  should  be  conserved 
to  meet  possible  emergencies  when  additional  money  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  the  needs  of  the  State. 


From  the  Albany  Evening  News,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

The  Sales  Tax 

Merchants  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  have  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  Mastick  commission  and  have  been  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  protesting  against  any  sales  tax.  The  commission  is 
investigating  the  tax  problem  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  lift 
the  burden  on  realty  and  the  sales  tax  is_  under  consideration. 
The  protest  of  merchants  takes  into  consideration  the  psycho¬ 
logical  as  well  as  other  effects  of  such  a  tax.  This  would 
add  a  sum  to  almost  every  purchase  and  the  public  of  course 
would  pay  the  tax.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  merchants 
also  would  feel  it  necessary  to  make  an  additional  charge  for 
the  additional  bookkeeping  required.  That  might  have  an  effect 
on  buying.  The  sales  tax  has  much  to  commend  it,  particularly 
if  it  abolished  income  and  other  taxes.  But  there  is  no  assurance 
that  it  would  do  so.  It  is  argued  that  this  tax  would  yield  a 
large  revenue  and  would  be  simple  to  collect,  just  as  the 
gasoline  tax  is  collected.  But  this  would  not  be  a  tax  on  one 
commodity  as  is  the  gasoline  tax  and  it  would  involve  almost 
every  commodity.  The  cost  of  living  would  appear  to  be  rising 
and  probably  many  would  defer  buying. 

To  encourage  buying  is  the  main  thing  at  this  period  and 
it  is  not  the  time  to  impose  a  sales  tax.  In  theory  a  tax  on 
luxuries  might  be  good  and  productive  of  much  revenue  but 
not  at  the  present.  This  is  not  a  time  for  additional  burdens 
on  business  sales.  It  is  a  time  to  encourage  buying. 


•  From  the  Middletown  Times  Herald,  Nov.  20,  1930. 

State  Sales  Taxes,  For  and  Against 

With  state  and  local  expenditures  mounting,  revenues  must 
be  raised  somewhere,  somehow.  City  real  estate  bears  all  the 
burden  it  can  possibly  bear.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
farming  areas.  Industry  is  taxed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
in  many  instances  abandoning  the  highly  developed — and  highly 
expensive — communities  of  the  East  for  less  expensive  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  South.  Hence  the  present  revival  of  sales  tax 
discussion. 

Sales  tax  of  course  are  merely  a  method  of  shifting  the 
burden  of  maintaining  government  and  public  service.  They  do 
not  lighten  the  load.  They  in  fact  vastly  increase  the  weight, 
but  distribute  rather  than  concentrate  it,  though  they  accom¬ 
plish  this  by  placing  the  heaviest  impost  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  the  consumers  whose  incomes  must  go  almost  wholly 
into  the  purchase  of  necessities.  For  sales  taxes,  like  tariff 
imposts,  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  need  of  additional  revenue  growing 
more  urgent,  the  tendency  to  adopt  them,  besides  increasing  the 
tax  on  motor  fuel — another  form  ot  sales  tax — is  developing 
and  spreading. 

Until  recently,  the  only  general  sales  tax  was  that  of  West 
Virginia,  enacted  in  1921.  Miss  Beulah  Bailey,  Librarian 
of  the  Department  of  Taxation  and  Finance  of  New  York 
state,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  Pennsylvania 
mercantile  license  tax,  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  “has  been 
.  a  good  source  of  revenue,  but  the  cost  of  administration  is 
very  high.” 

Delaware  and  Connecticut  have  each  a  merchants’  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  tax  which  yields  very  little.  The  state  of  Missouri 
allows  local  bodies  to  tax  turnovers,  and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City  have  taken  advantage  of  this  source  of  local  revenue. 

Last  year  Georgia  levied  a  general  sales  tax,  intended  to 
yield  about  two  million  dollars  annually.  This  year  Mississippi 
and  Kentucky  imposed  sales  taxes.  The  Mississippi  tax  is  like 
that  of  West  Virginia.  The  rates  range  from  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
business.  There  is  an  exemption  of  $S,(X)0.  All  privilege  taxes 
are  deductible,  thus  limiting  the  potential  revenue. 

A  special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  is  levied  on 
chain  stores,  but  a  temporary  injunction  was  granted  on  this 
feature  of  the  law. 

The  Kentucky  tax  is  on  the  volume  of  business.  It  ranges 
from  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent  on  sales  up  to  $400,000  to 
one  per  cent  on  more  than  $1,000,000.  It  was  aimed  primarily 
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at  chain  stores,  but  included  all  stores  in  the  hope  that  its 
constitutionality  would  thus  be  sustained. 

The  chain  store  tax  is,  in  a  sense,  a  general  sales  tax.  So 
far  it  has  been  declared  constitutional  in  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  and  unconstitutional  in  Indiana  and  South  Carolina. 
The  Indiana  decision  is  to  go  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  which  will  hand  down  the  final  decision  of  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  chain  store  tax. 

It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  general  sales  tax  that  it  provides 
a  steady  revenue  and  one  susceptible  of  increase,  since  people 
must  always  buy  food,  clothing^  and  other  necessities,  whether 
taxed  or  untaxed. 

Gross  sales  are  more  easily  determined  than  profits,  so  that 
a  sales  tax  is  simpler  than  a  net  profits  tax. 

Opponents  of  the  sales  tax,  however,  point  out  that  it  penal¬ 
izes  the  poor  more  than  the  rich.  Almost  all  of  an  income  of 
$2,500  is  perforce  spent  on  necessities,  and  hence  subject  to 
the  tax,  whereas  only  part  of  an  income  of  $25,000  is  usually 
expended  on  commodities  to  which  the  sales  tax  applies.  The 
sales  tax  is  held  to  penalize  rapid  turnovers,  since  the  impost 
is  obviously  greater  on  many  sales  with  a  low  profit  per  sale 
than  upon  few  sales  with  a  high  profit  per  sale. 

It  is  inequitable  in  that  it  must  be  paid  without  distinction 
by  both  prosperous  and  unprosperous  business  enterprises— 
indeed,  must  be  paid  even  by  business  operating  at  an  actiud 
deficit.  It  lays  an  unfair  burden  upon  intrastate  as  against 
interstate  sales,  since  the  latter  probably  are  not  constitutionally 
within  its  scope. 

On  goods  sold  at  retail  by  the  primary  producer,  it  is  levied 
only  once,  on  goods  passing  through  several  hands  before  retail 
purchase,  it  is  levied  at  each  process,  unless  it  is  restricted  to 
retail  sales. 

A  purely  retail  sales  tax,  although  readily  collectible  from 
large  establishments  with  good  bookkeeping  methods,  can  be 
collected  only  with  much  difficulty  and  expense  from  any  small 
store  which  desires  to  evade  it.  And  even  a  sales  tax  of,  say, 
only  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
by  leaving  the  price  of  nine  commodities  unchanged  and  adding 
one  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  tenth. 

Many  economists  oppose  sales  taxes  as  inequitable,  difficult 
and  unjust.  The  people  of  this  and  other  states  must  realize, 
however,  that  sales  taxes,  or  other  imposts  as  unjust,  burden¬ 
some  and  irritating,  are  inevitable  if  they  insist  on  having 
their  governmental  organizations  assume  a  multitude  of  func¬ 
tions,  down  to,  and  including,  giving  the  baby  its  bottle  at 
night. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  World,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

Business  and  a  Sales  Tax 

Senator  Mastick’s  legislative  committee  on  the  revision  of 
tax  laws  has  just  listened  to  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  more  than  twenty  business  interests  against  the 
proposed  imposition  of  a  sales  tax.  These  business  men  made 
it  quite  clear  that  such  a  tax  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumers,  the  purchasers  of  commodities.  And  this,  as  pointed 
out  by  Norman  Thomas,  would  be  an  inequitable  tax,  since 
the  poor  and  the  fairly  well  to  do  would  have  to  pay  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  their  earnings  on  such  a  basis  than  the  rich. 
This  would  be  disastrous  to  business. 

All  of  whch  is  so  evident  that  none  of  it  requires  an  argu¬ 
ment. 

But  the  most  belligerent  note  struck  was  that  were  New 
York  City  a  separate  state,  as  it  well  might  be  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  population,  it  would  have  less  difficulty  in  the  matters 
of  fiscal  policy.  It  was  conceded  that  such  an  idea,  seriously 
proposed,  would  meet  with  tremendous  opposition  from  parts 
of  the  commonwealth  not  within  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
there  is  little  probability  that  such  a  proposition  will  ever  come. 

However,  in  the  proposed  sales  tax,  proposed  by  those  out¬ 
side  the  metropolitan  area,  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
indifference  of  some  upstate  forces  to  the  interests  of  this 
community.  We  have  had  many  such  illustrations.  And  if  we 
are  to  continue  our  rotten  borough  system  and  our  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  making  the  city  continuously  subordinate  to 
the  rest  of  the  state,  regardless  of  population  and  wealth,  we 
shall  have  many  more.  Protests  have  frequently  been  heard 
from  politicians,  but  these  have  been  treated  lightly  as  com¬ 
plaints  of  people  looking  to  the  spoils  of  office.  Now  we  have 
a  warning  from  a  representative  of  the  business  interests  of 
the  city. 
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The  Capper-Kelly  Bill  (S.  240,  H.  R.  11), 
To  Validate  Resale  Price  Contracts 

In  Its  Legal  and  Legislative  Conception 

By  Charles  Weslet  Dunn,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  Bar 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America,  Inc.,  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  October  22,  1930. 


After  reviewing  the  legal  subjects  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion  I  selected  the  Capper-Kelly  bill,  directed 
to  validate  resale  price  contracts.  I  did  so  for 
two  reasons,  in  particular.  The  first  reason  is  that  such  a 
discussion  is  timely,  since  the  bill  is  progressing  toward 
enactment ;  whether  it  will  be  enacted  and  in  what  form 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Kelly  bill  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  when  Congress  convenes  in  De¬ 
cember  it  will  be  on  the  House  Calendar  under  a  special 
rule  for  preferred  consideration;  Mr.  Kelly  predicts 
that  it  will  be  passed  by  the  House  before  the  March 
adjournment,  with  not  more  than  50  (out  of  over  500) 
votes  recorded  against  it ;  Senator  Capper  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  will  then  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  bill  deals  with  a  major 
trade  problem,  that  of  resale  price  abuse,  which  in  turn 
is  related  to  the  important  trade  problem  of  the  private 
brand.  Moreover  the  reported  bill  is  not  generally 
understood  in  its  formal  aspects.  The  controversy  it 
has  provoked  has  raged  over  the  economic  issue  it  pre¬ 
sents.  Consequently  a  review  of  its  terms  and  the 
committee’s  report  upon  it  will  be  informative  and  con¬ 
ducive  to  an  intelligent  opinion  of  it.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  a  discussion  of  the  bill  in  its  legal  and  legis¬ 
lative  (i.e.,  formal)  conception.  And  I  should  add,  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  that  whatever  I  say 
represents  my  own  view  and  not  that  of  the  association. 
The  latter  has  taken  no  position  on  the  bill. 

Bill  Seeks  Repeal  of  Anti-Contract  Law 

The  discussion  opens  with  a  review  of  the  bill’s  legal 
background.  While  its  root  is  economic,  its  origin  is 
legal.  The  legal  story  starts  back  in  1911,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  now 
celebrated  Miles  case  (220  U.  S.  373).  There  our 
highest  court  held  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Act  and  hence  unlawful  for  a  manufacturer 
to  fix  a  resale  price  for  his  product  by  contract.  This 
upon  the  ground  that  the  contract  (which,  if  legal,  may 
be  enforced)  denies  to  the  buyer  the  right  of  freedom 
to  trade  which  the  act  was  enacted  to  preserve,  in  the 
exercise  of  which  he  is  free  to  sell  what  he  has  bought 
and  owns  at  any  price  he  pleases.  So  to  fix  a  resale 
price,  the  court  has  said,  is  for  the  seller  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  sell  and  retain,  to  project  his  will  to 
control  what  is  no  longer  subject  to  his  will  because 
owned  by  another,  and  thus  to  make  his  will  unwar- 
rantedly  take  the  place  of  the  law  of  the  land  against 
contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  Seven  years  later,  in 
1918,  the  court  was  called  upon  to  re-examine  the 
Miles  decision  in  the  Boston  Store  case  (246  U.  S.  8) 
and  re-affirmed  it.  In  1920  in  the  Schrader  case  (252 


U.  S.  85)  the  court  added  the  last  word  to  this  contract 
law  by  saying  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
contract  is  express  or  implied,  it  is  illegal  in  either  form. 
And  it  is  to  repeal  this  anti-contract  law  that  the  Cap¬ 
per-Kelly  bill  has  been  proposed. 

Important  Court  Decisions 

But  these  cases  do  not  state  the  whole  federal  resale 
price  law.  The  balance  should  also  be  noted.  It  is 
contained  in  the  Colgate  (250  U.  S.  300)  and  Beech- 
Nut  (257  U.  S.  441)  cases.  In  the  Colgate  case,  decided 
in  1918,  the  government  sought  to  extend  the  Miles 
law  and  to  establish  that  the  plan  of  refusing  sales  to 
dealers  who  disregard  suggested  prices  is  also  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Act.  But  the  court  sustained  the 
validity  of  this  plan  upon  the  ground  that  it  involves 
merely  the  assertion  by  the  manufacturer  of  his  right 
of  freedom  to  trade,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  is 
free  to  select  his  own  customers  and  refuse  to  sell  to 
anyone  for  any  or  no  reason.  It  follows  that  the  Miles 
case  is  distinguished  from  the  Colgate  case  in  that  in 
the  former  the  manufacturer  sought  to  deprive  the 
buyer  of  his  right  to  sell  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
government  sought  to  deprive  the  manufacturer  of  his 
right  to  sell.  Then  in  1922  came  the  Beech-Nut  case,  the 
latest  in  the  series,  wherein  the  court  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  a  5  to  4  vote  held  that  a  manufacturer  pur¬ 
suing  the  refusal-to-sell  plan,  approved  in  the  Colgate 
case,  had  transcended  its  legal  limitations  and  violated 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (supplementing  the 
Sherman  Act)  by  entering  into  a  combination  with  his 
price  maintaining  dealers  whereby  together  they  co¬ 
operated  to  shut  off  the  supply  of  price  cutters  by 
inter-reporting  their  names,  etc.  The  legal  vice  of  this 
plan  was  the  dealer  cooperation  in  it.  But  it  is  an 
open  question  today  whether  the  court  would  reaffirm 
the  Beech-Nut  decision.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  not.  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent 
to  recall  that :  4  of  the  5  majority  justices  are  no  longer 
members  of  the  court;  3  of  the  4  dissenting  justices 
are  still  members  of  the  court;  the  present  chief  justice 
was  of  counsel  for  Beech-Nut  in  the  lower  court  and, 
while  he  would  undoubtedly  refrain  from  participating 
in  a  review  of  this  decision,  the  fact  remains  that  he 
advocated  the  validity  of  the  plan  it  presents.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  carry  both  the  Colgate  and  Beech-Nut 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Hughes  was  asso¬ 
ciated  in  their  defense. 

However  legally  consistent  the  law  of  the  Miles, 
Colgate  and  Beech-Ntit  cases  may  be,  it  is  clearly  at 
war  with  itself  in  its  economic  conception;  and  the 
business  man  is  confused  by  it.  To  him  the  contract, 
refusal-to-sell  and  dealer-cooperation  plans  are  one  and 
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the  same  thing  in  their  merchandising  application.  The 
purpose  of  each  is  to  fix  a  resale  price  and  that  is  the 
effect  in  each  instance.  The  distinction  between  them  is 
simply  one  of  method ;  and  this  is  a  distinction  without 
an  economic  difference.  The  confusion  of  the  business 
man  is  increased  when  he  learns  that  the  judge  who 
wrote  the  court’s  opinion  condemning  the  Miles  plan 
was  of  counsel  for  the  defense  of  the  Colgate  and 
Beech-Nut  plans.  His  confusion  is  further  increased 
when  he  learns  that  the  lawyer  who  was  the  foremost 
critic  of  the  Miles  decision  concurred  in  it  in  the  Boston 
Store  case,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  court. 
His  confusion  is  still  further  increased  when  he  learns 
that  the  lawyer  who  defended  the  legality  of  the  Miles 
plan  in  the  Boston  Store  case  argued  as  counsel  for 
the  government  against  the  validity  of  the  Beech-Nut 
plan. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  Colgate  decision  and  the 
fact  that  trade  prices  can  also  be  legally  fixed  by  the 
agency  plan,  the  question  is  raised :  why  is  this  bill 
necessary?  The  proponents  of  the  bill  reply:  (1)  the 
agency  plan  is  not  susceptible  of  use  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  as  a  rule; 

(2)  it  may  be  legally  dangerous  to  use  the  refusal-to- 
sell  plan,  as  the  Beech-Nut  case  establishes,  since  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmanship  is  almost  certain  to  cross  the 
line  of  legal  safety,  unless  it  is  subject  to  close  and 
competent  legal  supervision  (moreover  the  plan  is  prac¬ 
tically  inadequate  to  reach  the  secondary  price  cutter)  ; 

(3)  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  practically  effec¬ 
tive  to  repeal  the  adverse  federal  law  upon  the  subject 
and  to  leave  the  manufacturer  with  a  clear  legal  field 
in  the  circumstances. 

Title  of  Bill  Inaccurate 

With  this  statement  of  its  legal  background  before 
us,  we  are  positioned  to  examine  the  bill.  The  title 
reads:  “A  Bill  to  protect  trade-mark  owners,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  public  against  injurious  and  uneconomic 
practices  in  the  distribution  of  articles  of  standard 
quality  under  a  distinguishing  trade-mark,  brand  or 
name.”  This  title  is  inaccurate  in  two  respects.  In  the 
first  place  it  represents  that  the  bill  deals  only  with  arti¬ 
cles  of  standard  quality.  The  fact  is  that  it  applies  to  all 
articles  of  commerce  which  bear  the  stated  mark,  brand 
or  name,  whether  they  are  of  standard  quality  or  not. 
In  the  second  place  it  represents  that  the  bill  runs  in 
favor  of  all  trade-mark  owners  and  applies  to  articles 
bearing  the  mark,  brand  or  name  of  anyone.  The  fact 
is  that  it  applies  only  to  articles  bearing  the  mark, 
brand  or  name  of  the  producer. 

The  bill  contains  4  short  sections.  Section  1  proposes 
the  substantive  law  to  be  enacted;  Sections  2  and  3 
limit  its  application;  and  Section  4  establishes  defini¬ 
tions. 

Section  1  broadly  declares  “that  no  contract  relating 
to  the  sale  of  a  commodity  which  bears  (or  the  label 
or  container  of  which  bears)  the  trade-mark,  brand  or 
trade-name  of  the  producer  of  such  commodity,  and 
which  is  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  commodities 
of  the  same  general  class  produced  by  others,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  unlawful,  as  against  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  or  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  for¬ 
eign  commerce  or  in  violation  of  any  statute  of  the 
pnited  States,  by  reason  of  any  agreement  contained 


in  such  contract  that  the  vendee  will  not  resell  such 
commodity  except  at  the  price  stipulated  by  the  ven¬ 
dor.”  The  term  “producer”  is  defined  by  Section  4 
to  mean  grower,  packer,  maker,  manufacturer,  or  pub¬ 
lisher;  the  term  “commodity”  is  defined  to  mean  any 
subject  of  commerce. 

In  short,  Section  1  validates  a  resale  price  contract, 
within  the  limitations  stated;  and  upon  its  enactment 
the  manufacturer  will  be  free  to  make  such  a  contract, 
whether  oral  or  written,  express  or  implied,  formal  or 
informal.  No  penalty  is  imposed  for  a  violation  of  the 
contract.  To  enforce  it  the  manufacturer  would  resort 
to  the  court,  as  in  the  case  of  any  lawful  contract. 
And  he  could  insert  a  collectable  penalty  for  its  viola¬ 
tion. 

Limitations  of  Proposed  Law 

It  is  important  to  note  the  limitations  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  law.  There  is  the  limitation,  first,  that  it  is 
permissive  in  character.  It  merely  validates  a  resale 
price  contract;  it  does  not  require  the  use  of  such  a 
contract.  Hence  if  it  is  enacted  a  manufacturer  will 
be  free  to  make  a  resale  price  contract  or  not  as  he 
pleases. 

There  is  the  limitation,  second,  that  the  law  will  not 
apply  to  private  brand  merchandise,  not  produced  by 
the  dealer,  or  legalize  a  resale  price  contract  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it.  This  because  it  is  confined  to  commodities 
bearing  the  producer’s  mark,  brand  or  name,  and  the 
term  “producer”  is  not  defined  to  include  a  dealer. 
Hence  if  this  law  is  enacted  the  dealer  technically  will 
remain  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act  for  making  such  a  contract  with  respect  to 
the  sale  of  his  private  brand  merchandise  made  by 
another,  in  interstate  commerce.  This  discrimination 
between  a  manufacturer  and  a  dealer  and  their  brands 
is  difficult  to  understand  and  raises  a  constitutional 
question  for  affirmative  answer,  should  such  prosecu¬ 
tion  be  instituted,  which  is  then  improbable.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  retailer  sponsors  of  the  bill,  who  prin¬ 
cipally  buy  from  the  wholesaler,  are  not  aware  of  this 
discrimination. 

There  is  the  limitation,  third,  that  the  law  will  vali¬ 
date  only  a  contract  fixing  the  first  resale  price  and 
will  not  validate  one  fixing  a  subsequent  resale  ])rice. 
Hence  it  will  not  empower  a  manufacturer  to  make  a 
resale  price  contract  with  a  retailer  to  whom  he  does 
not  sell.  Neither  will  it  empower  him  to  make  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  wholesaler  directed  to  fix  the  retail  price 
Both  such  contracts  technically  will  remain  illegal  and 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  .Act. 
Why  a  manufacturer  is  permitted  contractually  to  fix 
the  immediate  resale  price  and  is  not  also  permitted 
so  to  fix  the  secondary  resale  price  is  likewise  difficult 
to  understand  and  raises  a  constitutional  question  for 
affirmative  answer  upon  such  a  prosecution,  which  is 
likewise  improbable.  It  is  apparent  that  the  retailer 
sponsors  of  this  bill,  who  principally  buy  from  the 
wholesaler,  are  not  aware  of  this  distinction. 

There  is  the  limitation,  finally,  that  the  law  will 
validate  no  resale  price  contract  unless  it  relates  to 
interstate,  as  distinguished  from  intrastate,  commerce. 
Hence  it  will  have  no  application  if  the  manufacturer 
sells  to  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  exclusively  in  intra¬ 
state  commerce,  i.e.,  from  local  stock.  It  will  only 
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apply  if  he  sells  to  the  wholesaler  or  retailer  from  stock 
in  another  state.  In  view  of  the  wholly  permissive 
character  of  this  bill  and  the  fact  that  its  retailer 
sponsors  largely,  if  not  principally,  buy  in  intrastate 
commerce,  they  are  hardly  justified  in  assuming  or  as¬ 
serting  that  its  enactment  will  settle  the  problem  of 
retail  price  cutting. 

Having  defined  the  law  proposed  by  Section  1  we 
will  now  examine  the  limitations  placed  upon  it  by 
Sections  2  and  3. 

Section  3  requires  scant  notice.  It  merely  provides 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  legalize  a  price 
agreement  between  producers  or  wholesalers  or  re¬ 
tailers.  This  is  but  a  precautionary  disclaimer  directed 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  law  does  not  validate  a  price 
agreement  between  competitors. 

Section  2,  however,  requires  careful  notice.  It  first 
provides  that  any  resale  price  agreement  validated  by 
Section  1  shall  1^  deemed  to  contain  the  implied  con¬ 
dition  “that  during  the  life  of  such  agreement  all  pur¬ 
chasers  from  the  vendor  for  resale  at  retail  in  the  same 
city  or  town  where  the  vendee  is  to  resell  the  commod¬ 
ity  shall  be  granted  equal  terms  as  to  purchase  and 
resale  prices.”  The  meaning  of  this  obscurely  drawn 
provision  is  clarified  by  application.  Apparently  it 
means  that  if  a  manufacturer  makes  a  resale  price 
contract  with  a  dealer  in  a  city  or  town  and  he  sells 
to  retailers  therein  he  must  (so  long  as  the  contract  is 
effective)  sell  to  them  at  the  same  price  and  upon  an 
equal  resale  price  basis.  If  he  fails  so  to  do  the  con¬ 
tract  resumes  its  illegal  character. 

Bill  Will  Fail  to  Realize  Its  Purpose 

But  the  purpose  of  this  provision  is  not  obscure. 
It  is  to  compel  the  manufacturer  (if  he  makes  such  a 
contract)  to  equalize  the  purchase  and  selling  price  of 
the  single  retailer  and  the  chain  store.  That  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  fail  to  realize  its  purpose  is  clear  upon 
analysis.  In  the  first  place  a  manufacturer  is  under  no 
obligation  to  make  such  a  contract  and  if  and  to  the 
extent  he  does  not  do  so,  the  provision  is  inoperative. 
In  the  second  place  the  provision  is  also  inoperative 
if  and  to  the  extent  the  manufacturer  either  sells  in 
intrastate  commerce  or  sells  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
In  the  third  place  a  manufacturer  could  not  place  him¬ 
self  under  such  a  retail  price  obligation  and  success¬ 
fully  continue  to  sell  non-service  grocery  retailers,  prin¬ 
cipally  the  large  chain  stores.  How  inconsistent  this 
provision  is  the  following  illustrations  establish :  it  ex¬ 
cludes  a  village  for  some  unknown  reason ;  it  leaves 
the  manufacturer  who  sells  to  the  wholesaler  free  to 
fix  a  variable  price  to  him  and  for  his  retailer  custo¬ 
mers  to  pay.  And  since  most  retailers  buy  from  the 
wholesaler,  one  is  at  loss  to  understand  why  they  think 
this  provision  will  benefit  them.  Moreover  it  does  not 
apply  where  the  retailer  buys  private  brand  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  the  provision  could  be  effective  one  result 
would  be  to  promote  general  direct  buying.  What  do 
the  wholesalers  think  of  that? 

The  basic  criticism  made  of  this  provision,  however, 
is  not  that  it  is  ineffectual  or  inconsistent,  but  that  it 
is  offensive  to  good  economics,  destructive  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  principle,  and  contrary  to  sound  public  policy. 
This  because  it  is  directed  to  and,  to  the  extent  it  is 
effective,  will  arbitrarily  require  price  and  resale  price 


equality  in  the  retail  distribution  of  articles  of  daily 
consumpton  and  use.  The  criticism  is  later  considered 
in  more  detail. 

Section  2  next  provides  that  any  resale  price  agree¬ 
ment  validated  by  Section  1  is  subject  to  the  further 
implied  condition  that  the  vendee  may  resell  at  other 
than  the  agreed  price  to  dispose  of  a  damaged  or 
deteriorated  product  (with  notice  of  that  fact)  or  to 
close  out  a  stock  for  discontinuing  a  product  or  dispos-' 
ing  of  a  surplus  toward  the  end  of  a  season,  in  case  of  a,’ 
seasonable  article.  It  also  grants  a  similar  price  reduc¬ 
tion  privilege  to  a  receiver  in  a  bankruptcy  sale,  etc. 

This  provision  is  included,  of  course,  to  protect 'the 
dealer.  It  recognizes  the  principle  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  dealer  is  economically  justified 
in  selling  at  other  than  the  agreed  price.  It  undertakes’ 
to  define  these  circumstances.  And  the  question  is 
whether  the  definition  is  comprehensive,  as  it  mani¬ 
festly  should  be.  The  mere  statement  of  the  definition 
establishes  that  it  is  not.  It  is  self-evident  that  these 
circumstances  are  many,  varied  and  subject  to  constant 
change.  No  enumeration  can  be  complete ;  any  enumer¬ 
ation  is  certain  to  be  found  wanting.  And  the  fact  is 
that  this  provision  would  give  the  retail  grocer  little 
or  no  protection  in  the  normal  conduct  of  his  business 
in  packaged  products  not  usually  subject  to  deteriora¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to 
provide  in  Section  1  that  the  contract  is  subject  to 
immediate  cancellation  by  the  vendee,  in  his  discretion. 
It  is  said  that  the  solution  is  to  add  a  comprehensive 
saving  clause.  It  is  said  that  such  a  clause  would  be 
one  permitting  the  vendee  to  resell  at  other  than  the 
agreed  price  if  he  first  offers  the  product  back  to  the 
vendor  at  its  cost  price  and  the  latter  refuses  or  neg¬ 
lects  to  rebuy  it.  But  whatever  it  may  be  there  should 
be  a  due  solution  of  the  problem  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  the  dealer  and  the  public.  And  if  the  bill  is  so 
modified  there  will  be  some  who  will  ask :  How  valuable 
would  such  a  contract  be,  in  practice? 

Bill  Would  Affect  Cost  of  Living 

It  remains  to  examine  the  report  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  its 
arguments  for  the  bill  reported.  Before  doing  so  I 
wish  to  note  two  inaccurate  statements  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  states  that  the  bill  does  not  refer  to  necessities 
of  life  and  therefore  in  no  way  affects  the  necessary 
cost  of  living.  The  fact  is  that  it  broadly  applies  to  all 
commodities  bearing  the  producer’s  mark,  brand  or 
name  and  this  broad  definition  includes  numerous  nec¬ 
essities  of  life.  For  example,  many  foods  and  medi¬ 
cines  are  within  the  definition.  Hence  this  law  will 
affect  the  necessary  cost  of  living,  to  the  extent  it  is 
effectual.  The  committee  further  states  that  at  the 
present  time  when  a  manufacturer  knows  that  his  goods 
may  be  subject  to  cutthroat  competition  in  distribution 
he  is  obliged,  in  order  to  keep  the  trade  of  small  dealers, 
to  fix  his  range  of  prices  so  high  that,  if  necessary,  he 
can  make  a  discount  which  will  enable  the  small  dealer 
to  meet  cutthroat  prices.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of 
the  grocery  manufacturer.  Cutthroat  price  competition 
in  grocery  distribution  does  not  influence  a  higher  price 
by  him  or  special  discounts  to  the  small  dealer.  On 
the  contrary  its  influence,  if  any,  is  toward  a  lower 
price  by  the  manufacturer  and  a  special  discount  to 
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the  large  dealer.  The  report  is  subject  to  further  criti¬ 
cal  comment,  which  there  is  no  time  to  make. 

The  first  committee  argument  for  the  bill  is  this: 
it  will  restore  the  common  law  liberty  to  make  a  resale 
price  contract,  denied  by  the  Sherman  Act  as  construed 
in  the  Miles  case.  This  is  a  purely  legal  argument.  It 
is  sound  if  such  a  contract  was  valid  at  common  law. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Miles  case  that  it 
was  not.  And  we  must  take  our  law  from  our  highest 
court.  Speaking  for  the  court  in  said  case.  Justice 
Hughes  said:  “♦  *  *  it  was  concluded  below  that  the 
(contract)  restrictions  sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  bill 
were  invalid  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890.  We  think  that  the  court 
was  right”  As  authority  for  its  contrary  opinion  the 
committee  quotes  from  Mr.  Beck’s  oral  argument  in 
the  Boston  Store  case,  in  which  he  contended  that  such 
a  contract  was  valid  at  common  law  and  therefore  does 
not  offend  the  Sherman  Act  and  upon  this  ground 
sought  to  reverse  the  Miles  decision.  That  this  au¬ 
thority  is  insufficient  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance 
that,  after  listening  to  his  argument,  the  court  re¬ 
affirmed  the  Miles  decision,  saying:  “there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  alleged  price-fixing  contract  *  *  *  was 
contrary  to  the  general  law  and  void.”  The  general  law 
is  the  Sherman  Act  and  it  was  enacted  to  preserve  the 
common  law  right  of  freedom  to  trade.  But  I  should 
add,  here,  that  I  concur  in  Mr.  Beck’s  contention.  Re¬ 
sale  price  contracts  of  the  kind  have  been  sustained 
under  the  English  common  law ;  and,  if  I  recall  rightly, 
there  is  no  recorded  English  common  law  case  in  which 
such  a  contract  has  been  held  invalid.  This  discussion, 
however,  is  academic  in  view  of  the  Miles  and  Boston 
Store  decisions.  Moreover,  as  Justice  Brandeis  pointed 
out  in  the  latter  case,  whether  a  manufacturer  should  be 
permitted  contractually  to  fix  a  resale  price  for  his 
product  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions  is  an  economic 
question,  one  for  Congress  to  decide  on  that  basis.  It 
is  because  the  settlement  of  this  question  has  been 
sought  in  the  court  instead  and  the  court  was  required 
to  answer  it  upon  technical  legal  grounds  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  resale  price  law  has  come  to  its  present  state  of 
economic  contradiction.  Consequently  it  will  not  do  for 
the  committee  to  base  its  support  of  the  bill  upon  the 
restoration  of  a  common  law  right  denied  by  our  high¬ 
est  court.  It  must  rely  upon  an  economic  reason,  which 
it  does  as  we  shall  now  see. 

Not  Limited  to  Predatory  Price  Cutting 

The  second  committee  argument  for  the  bill  is  this: 
it  is  hoped  that  such  a  law  will  be  effective  to  prevent, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  dealer  practice  of  advertising  and 
selling  a  manufacturer’s  popular  specialty  of  known 
value  at  a  cut  price  (e.g.,  at  or  below  cost)  in  order  to 
attract  customers  and  to  sell  them  other  merchandise 
at  an  excessive  price.  This  practice  the  committee  de¬ 
nounces  as  cutthroat  competition ;  as  detrimental  to  the 
manufacturer,  unfair  to  competing  retailers  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  purchasing  public.  It  bases  its  denunciation 
upon  the  testimony  adduced  before  it. 

Hence  the  economic  evil  at  the  bottom  of  this  bill 
which  it  is  designed  to  remedy  is  not  price  cutting  in 
resale,  but  predatory  price  cutting  which  amounts  to 
unfair  competition.  That  is,  price  cutting  in  the  distri- 

Continued 


bution  of  identified  merchandise  which  is  done,  not  with 
a  legitimate  business  purpose,  but  with  a  wrongful 
purpose  unfairly  realized  to  the  detriment  of  others 
concerned.  In  defining  this  as  the  economic  evil  at 
which  the  bill  is  directed  the  committee  is  in  accord 
with  its  retailer  proponents,  whose  complant  is  against 
predatory  price  cutting. 

Now  no  one  will  be  heard  to  defend  predatory  price 
cutting  in  its  invidious  trade  m^'aning  and  which  is,  in 
fact,  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  Its  definition 
precludes  that.  And  no  one  can  reasonably  oppose  a 
due  remedial  law  against  it.  But,  opponents  say,  the 
objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  does  not  propose  a  due 
remedial  law  of  the  kind.  This  because  it  is  not  limited 
to  the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  limited  to  permit  action  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  prevention  of  unfair  price  cutting  alone  in  the 
resale  of  his  identified  article  of  merchandise;  it  also 
permits  and  even  requires  (as  to  certain  retailers)  action 
by  him  in  prevention  of  any  price  reduction  and  in 
suppression  of  all  price  competition  in  the  resale  of  his 
article.  In  proof  of  this  broader  application  the  oppo¬ 
nents  cite  two  facts,  viz :  first,  the  bill  permits  the  manu¬ 
facturer  contractually  to  fix  one  resale  price  for  all 
direct  buyers ;  second,  the  bill  provides  in  effect  that  if 
a  manufacturer  makes  a  resale  price  contract  with  a 
dealer  in  a  city  or  town  and  sells  directly  to  retailers 
therein  (as  many  manufacturers  do)  he  must  (during 
the  life  of  the  contract)  sell  to  all  such  retailers  at  the 
same  price  and  place  them  all  upon  the  same  resale 
price  basis.  Such  a  broad  law,  they  maintain,  is  un¬ 
sound  in  principle,  opposed  to  good  economics,  de¬ 
structive  of  the  competitive  principle  constructively 
conceived,  and  therefore  not  expressive  of  right  public 
policy.  They  go  on  to  say  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  promote  its  broader  use,  since  it  will  remove  the 
legal  excuse  behind  which  many  manufacturers  now 
hide  for  failure  to  take  resale  price  action  demanded 
by  dealers;  since  the  retailer  proponents  of  the  bill 
make  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  use  it  to  compel 
or  induce  manufacturers  to  equalize  their  price  com¬ 
petition,  to  the  full  extent  they  can  do  so.  And,  they 
add,  however  detrimental  may  be  the  abuse  of  resale 
price  competition  it  does  not  justify  the  enactment  of 
a  broader  law  itself  susceptible  of  an  equal  if  not 
greater  abuse. 

Lower  Prices  May  Be  Warranted 

In  explanation  of  their  opposition  the  opponents 
make  these  points :  there  is  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
price  cutting,  economic  and  uneconomic  price  reduction 
in  fact  in  distribution,  between  which  it  is  essential  in 
the  public  interest  to  distinguish  in  any  such  law,  in 
order  that  the  one  may  be  preserved  and  only  the  other 
prevented;  the  bill  itself  recognizes  this  distinction  in 
its  title,  wherein  it  is  declared  to  be  against  “injurious 
and  uneconomic  practices”  in  distribution,  and  in  Sec¬ 
tion  2,  wheren  it  permits  resale  at  other  than  the  agreed 
price  under  stated  conditions  economically  justifying 
it;  all  distribution  is  now  in  process  of  constructive 
economic  evolution  progressively  working  toward  in¬ 
creased  individual  merchandising  efficiency  and  economy, 
with  some  dealers  inevitably  more  successful  than  others 
in  this  attainment  (and  notable  examples  are  cited) ;  a 
difference  in  method  of  operation  resulting  in  a  sub- 
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December,  1930 


Significant  Facts  Revealed  By  the 
Census  of  Distribution 


By  John  Guernsey 


riE  Retail  Census  is  a  compilation,  on  a  nationsd  1 
scale,  of  the  basic  facts  about  the  whole  retail  ( 
industry,  including  among  the  principal  groups 
all  department  stores,  dry  goods  and  variety,  5-and-lO 
and  To-a-Dollar  stores,  and  the  apparel  group  which 
includes  men’s  stores,  women’s  ready-to-wear  specialty  : 
shops  and  many  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  accessories  field,  '"."j.:  ■= 

such  as  shoes,  hosiery,  milli¬ 
nery,  etc.  John  Guernsey,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 

It  is  presenting  for  the  Retail  Census  of  Distribution  now  being 

first  time  a  comprehensive  compiled  on  a  national  scope  by  the  De¬ 
picture  of  retailing  as  an  in-  partment  of  Commerce,  is  an  experienced 

dustiy,  in  all  its  usual  as  well  retailer  and  knows  the  department  store 

as  Its  unexpected  phases  business  welt. 

Retailers  will  be  proud  of  „  ,  x  ii—  .c 

the  size  and  importance  of  For  many  years  he  was  controtter  of 

their  industry.  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  which  he 

As  this  is  written  we  have  1°  become  General  Manager  of  the 

completed  the  first  or  D-A  Controllers’  Congress,  which  he  developed 

renorts  for  98  cities  const!-  into  a  direct-service  arm  of  the  National 

tuting  all  cities  of  10,000  and  RetoiV  Dry  Goods  Association.  For  the 

over  in  population  in  the  Association  he  handled  thirteen  reorgani- 

eleven  most  Western  states  cations  in  as  many  member  stores,  and 

and  the  cities  of  Chicago,  developed  three  Research  Groups. 

Syracuse  and  Trenton.  Some  manager  and  vice-presi- 

of  these  reports  have  been  dent  of  a  group  of  Coast  stores  at  the 
released,  and  the  balance  will  he  was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of 

come  out  as  multigraphed  re-  Commerce  to  take  over  the  retail  end  of 
leases  from  day  to  day,  as  Government’s  first  national  Census  of 

rapidly  as  they  can  be  con-  Distribution.  He  is  the  author  of  "Retail- 

verted  into  reports  from  the  *”9'  Tomorrow”,  a  book  pf  particular^  in- 

tabulation  sheets.  tcrest  to  department  store  and  specialty 

We  are  now  closing  the  store  people. 
district  comprising  the  five  'd'his  article,  written  especially  for  The 

states  around  Chicago— Wis-  Bulletin,  presents  significant  findings, 

consin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  which  are  but  a  foretaste  of  the  valuable 

and  Michigan.  In  those  states  assistance  the  Census  will  afford  to  re- 

are  225  cities  of  10,000  and  tailing  when  it  is  completed. 

over  in  population.  While 
those  reports  are  being  writ- 
ten,  the  organization  will  be 

completing  the  editing,  classifying,  coding  and  review 
of  the  hundred  thousand  individual  and  chain  schedules 
or  returns  for  all  cities  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  states, 
from  Delaware  south  to  Florida.  We  plan  then  to  com¬ 
plete  the  remaining  states  West  of  the  Mississippi  and 
finally  to  close  the  three  remaining  Census  districts  in 
the  East,  with  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Pennsylvania 
district  last,  as  the  New  York  office  is  not  yet  closed. 

We  are  many  weeks  away  from  a  national  total  fig¬ 
ure  yet,  but  enough  is  now  available  to  indicate  that  the 
department  stores  and  dry  goods  stores  are  averaging, 
so  far,  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  business  of 
the  country,  men’s  stores  about  5  per  cent  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  stores  about  3.3  per  cent.  It  is  apparent 


that  the  total  retail  business  will  exceed  sixty  billion 
dollars,  and  probably  enough  more  to  surprise  all  who 
have  given  it  serious  thought.  Even  on  a  sixty  billion 
basis,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  annual  sales  of 
department  stores  and  dry  goods  stores  approximates, 
$9,000,000,000,  men’s  stores  about  $3,000,000,000  and ; 

women’s  specialty  shops  $2,-  ’ 
■■-■1  000,000,000,  without  includ¬ 
ing  the  thousands  of  stores 
0  is  in  charge  of  the  classified  as  family  clothing 
tribution  now  being  stores,  millinery,  shoes,  knit 
of  scope  by  the  De-  8<xxls  and  other  specialized 

re,  is  an  experienced  acces^ry  class.ficat.om  We 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  may  be  all  wrong,  but  that  is 

lie  deportment  store  ^ 

..  ,  little  more  time  will  tell. 


'rancisco,  which  he  Commodities  and  Chain 

il  Manager  of  the  Reports  to  Follow 

which  he  developed  After  we  get  out  these 

'm  of  the  National  basic  or  D-A  reports  for  all 

sociation.  For  the  the  950  cities  of  10,000  and 

i  thirteen  reorgani-  over,  we  will  then  issue  two 
tember  stores,  and  other  types  of  reports  which 
\rch  Groups.  should  prove  of  unusual 

ger  and  vice-presi-  value  to  retailers,  and  to 

Zoast  stores  at  the  those  who  do  business  with 

jy  the  Secretary  of  retailers.  One  is  a  report  of 

?r  the  retail  end  of  sales  by  commodities,  and  the 

national  Census  of  other  is  a  chain  store  report. 

e  author  of  ^'Retail-  The  report  of  sales  by 

ok  pf  particular  in-  commodities  will  show,  for 

store  and  specialty  each  principal  kind  of  busi¬ 

ness,  the  merchandise  con- 
i  especially  for  The  tent  of  sales — the  “break- 

significant  findings,  down”  as  it  is  called  by  the 

aste  of  the  valuable  Census  Bureau.  About  65 

r  will  afford  to  re-  or  70  principal  cities  of  the 

npleted.  country  will  be  thus  analyzed 

and  the  reports  for  each  city 
^======-  will  show  the  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  or  commodities,  and 
percent  of  each,  typically  sold  in  that  city  by  each 
principal  kind  of  store.  It  will  show,  for  instance,  the 
commodities  that  make  up  the  sales  of  the  average 
hardware  store  in  each  of  the  60  or  70  typical  cities  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  comparisons  can  be 
made  of  the  differences  in  merchandising  practice  in 
the  same  kind  of  store  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  same  analysis  will  be  available  for  department 
stores,  specialty  shops  of  the  several  kinds,  drug  stores, 
jewelry  stores  and  many  other  kind  of  business. 

The  chain  store  report  will  study  the  branch  systems, 
ownership  groups  and  chain  systems  in  the  various  lines 
of  business  and  make  available,  for  the  first  time, 
reliable  quantitative  information  as  to  the  scope  and 
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status  of  multi-unit  organizations  in  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  field,  as  well  as  in  all  other  retail  fields  in 
which  a  sufficient  number  of  chains  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations.  I 
am  not  attempting  in  this  short  article  to  point  out  the 
manifest  advantages  to  all  retailers,  whether  single¬ 
store  operators  or  chains  or  other  types  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  the  information  which  these  reports  will  bring 
out,  as  readers  of  The  Bulletin  want  the  facts  and 
need  no  guide-book  for  their  interpretation  into  poli- 
cies. 

Both  of  these  reports  are  highly  specialized,  and 
relatively  few  people  can  work  on  them.  Meanwhile, 
the  balance  of  the  organization  will  proceed,  as  soon  as 
the  first  set  of  reports  is  out  for  all  the  950  cities,  to 
handle  the  schedules  over  again  to  bring  out  more  data 
such  as  part-time  employment,  seasonal  variation,  num¬ 
ber  of  proprietors  engaged  in  retailing  in  the  smaller 
stores  who  do  not  appear  as  employees  and  whose  com¬ 
pensation  is  not  measured  in  terms  of  salaries  and 
wages,  rent  and  other  expense  data,  cash,  charge  and 
instalment  sales  and  the  like,  all  going  to  build  up  a 
basic  structure  of  retailing  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Some  Preliminary  Findings 

For  this  article  I  attempted  to  get  together  some 
statistics  from  the  reports  of  cities  already  completed, 
so  that  I  could  present  to  you  some  reliable  facts  about 
department  stores,  ready-to-wear  specialty  stores  and 
the  many  accessories  specialty  shops  which  we  use  in 
the  census  classifications,  but  I  have  run  into  some 
peculiar  difficulties,  that  make  averaging  and  the  ex¬ 
panding  of  averages  into  totals  unsafe.  For  one  thing, 
the  large  cities  of  300,000  and  up  have  considerably 
less  stores  per  thousand  of  population  than  have  the 
small  cities,  and  also  the  average  sales  per  store  are 
larger  in  many  classifications,  particularly  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  men’s  stores  and  women’s  ready-to-wear. 
Likewise,  cities  which  have  grown  rapidly  have  fewer 
stores  in  proportion  than  have  the  cities  which  show 
little  or  no  gain  in  populations  and  it  is  notable  that 
cities  retrogressing  in  size  are  over-stored.  Cities  which 
are  suburban  in  character,  and  dominated  by  a  much 
larger  city,  have  fewer  stores,  in  most  classifications, 
than  do  cities  of  the  same  size  in  more  isolated  terri¬ 
tory.  Cities  dominated  by  one  industry  show  fewer 
stores.  Isolated  cities  draw  from  a  considerable  terri¬ 
tory  in  such  lines  as  automobiles  and  department  stores, 
but  many  other  classifications  are  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation.  Suburban  cities  show  fewer  chain  food  stores, 
but  larger  sales  per  store,  than  their  near-by  large 
cities.  And  so  on  and  on,  the  significance  of  which 
needs  no  comment.  However,  before  the  next  Bulle¬ 
tin  goes  to  press  we  will  have  at  least  300  cities  to 
work  with,  and  if  you  would  be  interested  in  having 
some  of  these  retailing  peculiarities  brought  out,  we 


Until  a  few  years  ago  practically  all  shipments  were 
made  in  wooden  boxes,  adding  cost  to  the  transportation 
charges  on  the  shipment,  at  the  same  time  adding  to 
the  cost  .of  the  article.  In  many  cases,  the  container 
would  weigh  more  than  the  contents,  so  that  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  really  paid  on  the  container  rather 


will  gladly  group  the  cities  according  to  their  type  and 
present  the  facts  for  your  study  and  comment. 


Disproportionate  Business  Activities  Show  Up 

Out  of  this  unique  conning  tower  of  retailing  in 
which  I  am  working,  I  can  observe  certain  trends  which 
are  beginning  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
future  of  department  stores  and  multi-unit  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  general  merchandise  field.  It  is  becoming 
apparent,  as  city  after  city  is  studied  in  relation  to 
rough  standards  which  we  have  set  up,  that  each  city 
shows  a  definite  and  measurable  weakness  or  dispropor¬ 
tion  in  one  or  more  kinds  of  business.  Each  city  dif¬ 
fers  from  almost  every  other  city  as  to  the  particular 
kinds  of  business  which  are  overdeveloped  or  undevel¬ 
oped.  Each  abnormality  suggests  an  investigation,  by 
a  live  department  store  in  that  city  or  by  a  chain  or¬ 
ganization  prepared  to  open  small  stores,  to  discover 
the  soft  spots  in  that  city  which  would  stand  intensive 
development,  and  the  hard  spots  which  offer  stiff  com¬ 
petition  and  could  be  avoided. 


Stores  Should  Develop  Neglected  Lines 


If  the  leading  or  the  live  department  store  in  a  city, 
discovering  weak  spots  in  certain  lines  of  merchandise 
by  ascertaining  that  the  number  of  stores  and  the  total 
sales  in  that  special  line  of  business  are  below  normal, 
would  get  away  from  its  hidebound  policy  of  promoting 
its  departments  enmasse  and  would  go  after  that  special 
kind  of  business,  the  results  might  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory.  Perhaps  two  or  three  important  new  depart¬ 
ments  might  develop  from  it,  or  branch  stores  in  subur¬ 
ban  cities  might  spring  from  it,  or  any  of  a  number  of 
eventualities. 

Likewise,  if  a  chain  studied  the  situation  and  opened 
a  certain  kind  of  store  in  that  city  because  that  kind 
of  business  is  not  adequately  represented,  it  would  have 
the  same  advantage.  That  is  what  the  specialty  chains 
are  doing,  in  a  way,  by  picking  the  cities  in  which  they 
believe  they  have  the  best  opportunity  for  their  specialty. 
But  what  I  see  coming  is  the  kind  of  chain,  or  central 
operating  organization,  with  well-developed  merchan¬ 
dise  sources,  that  can  put  one  kind  of  store  in  one 
city  and  another  kind  of  store  in  another  city,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  local  weak  spots,  and  still  be  flexi¬ 
ble  enough  so  that  they  can  round  out  those  stores  with 
other  lines  as  other  weaknesses  become  manifest  in  that 
city.  It  would  be  a  different  kind  of  chain,  but  not 
necessarily  a  different  chain  from  any  now  existing,  and 
it  would  be  assured  of  success,  if  it  had  the  right  kind 
of  merchandising  machine  back  of  it.  So,  also  would 
a  department  store  be  assured  of  greater  success  in  sales 
and  profits,  if  it  would  get  away  from  many  existing 
habits  and  make  of  itself  the  kind  of  store  which  ex¬ 
actly  fits,  in  each  case,  the  peculiar  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  its  city. 
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than  on  the  contents.  In  other  words,  ti  e  merchant  was 
paying  money  to  ship  wooden  containers  around  the 
country.  This  condition  has  been  changed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  use  of  the  corrugated  and  fiber  cardboard 
shipping  containers,  but  there  is  much  that  can  be  gained 
by  the  merchants  who  give  this  subject  consideration. 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager,  H'.  T.  Grant  Co. 
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Methods  of  Folding  and  Wrapping 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Robes 

By  H.  P.  Dalzell,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce 

In  February,  1931,  the  Committee  on  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  mil  present  specific  findings  on  methods 
and  supplies  used  in  wrapping  and  packing  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  These  simplified  practice  findings  will  be  based  on  factual  data  reported 
to  the  committee  by  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Division  mil  prepare  one  or  more  articles  dis¬ 
cussing  the  results  of  the  study  in  its  application  to  particular  operations  and  lines 
of  merchandise. 


N  the  Fall  of  1929,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association’s  Committee  on  Simplification  and 
Standardization  of  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 
requested  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  collect  data  on  the  methods 
and  materials  used  by  department  stores  in  the  wrapping 
and  packing  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  sim¬ 
plified  practice 
recommendations  in 
that  field. 

On  September  17, 

1930,  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice 
furnished  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  with 
data  collected  during 
a  four  month’s  sur¬ 
vey  covering  the 
actual  practice  in 
thirty-four  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty 
stores.  These  stores, 
represent  ing  an 
aggregate  sales  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  $600,- 
000,000  a  year,  were 
selected  so  as  to  give 
a  wide  range  of  local 
Conditions.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  specialty  dry 
goods  stores,  and 
large  and  small  de¬ 
partment  stores,  there  was  included  one  large  organi¬ 
zation  doing  an  extensive  mail  order  business.  The 
survey  covered  methods  and  supplies  used  for  both 
ordinary  and  gift  wrapping.  These  were  further  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  the  type  of  transaction  as  follows : 

TAKES — Merchandise  taken  by  customer. 

SENDS — Merchandise  delivered  to  customer 
by  wagon,  truck,  or  other  type  of  store 
delivery  system. 

COMMON  CARRIER — Merchandise  deliv¬ 
ered  to  customer  by  parcel  post,  freight, 
or  express. 


The  actual  field  work  was  conducted  during  fall, 
winter,  spring  and  summer  months,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  observe  the  effect  of  seasonal  variation  in 
merchandise  on  packing  practice.  Geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  was  also  a  factor  insofar  as  it  disclosed  buying 
habits  and  customer  requirements. 

The  material  thus 
made  available  will 
serve  as  a  basis  on 
which  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Committee  will 
formulate  its  find¬ 
ings  and  conclusions, 
to  be  presented  to  the 
Convention  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1931.  The 
observations  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  the  re¬ 
port  and  deal  with 
two  phases  of  the 
wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  problem  likely  to 
be  of  most  immediate 
interest  to  all  store 
executives,  namely 
the  methods  of  fold¬ 
ing  merchandise  and 
the  kinds  of  supplies 
used. 

Some  idea  of  the 
relation  of  both  these 
subjects  to  the  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing 
problem  in  general 
can  be  had  from  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  varying  folding  methods  on 
the  diversity  of  sizes  of  supplies;  also,  by  observing 
the  effect  of  store  policies  on  the  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  supplies.  The  influence  of  varying  methods 
on  the  diversity  of  supply  sizes  is  demonstrated,  in  the 
summary  referred  to  above,  by  the  different  sets  of 
dimensions  which  result  from  folding  a  woman’  fur 
coat  by  three  methods  now  in  use.  The  effect  of  store 
policy  regarding  the  kind  of  supplies  to  be  used  may  be 
illustrated  where  a  store  uses  a  number  of  small  folding 
boxes  for  merchandise  usually  wrapped  in  paper  or 
put  into  bags.  This  tends  to  increase  the  variety  of 
sizes  which  the  manufacturers  of  department  store 
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wrapping  and  packing  supplies  must  produce. 

The  two  problems  of  primary  importance  are: 

(a)  To  select  methods  for  folding  each  line 
of  merchandise  that  will  secure  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree  of  uniformity  of  di¬ 
mensions  after  folding  the  individual 
items  of  each  line.  This  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relative  ability  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  withstand  creasing,  the  most 
economical  folded  size  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  cost  of  materials,  etc. 

(b)  To  arrive  at  the  best  uses  for  each  kind 
of  supplies. 

The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  requires  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  weight,  size  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  merchandise;  the  preferences  of  the 
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Fig.  1.  Linos  of  folding  for 
Methods  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  8, 
15«  2d«  49,  68j  69  and  88. 


Method  Lines  of 
Folding 
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customer;  the  relative  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of 
supplies;  the  speed  with  which  various  kinds  of  pack¬ 
ages  can  be  made.  In  addition  to  these  factors  the 
choice  of  each  individual  store  will  be  governed  also  by 
its  attitude  toward  the  appearance  of  packages  and  their 
part  in  maintaining  store  prestige. 

Nature  of  Merchandise  Studied 

Men’s  and  women’s  robes  were  chosen  as  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  discussed  in  this  special  study,  because 
the  methods  of  wrapping  them  vary  widely  and  include 
typical  considerations  of  gift  wrapping.  The  sizes  range 
from  the  smallest  silk  traveling  robe,  which  could  al¬ 
most  be  put  in  one’s  pocket,  to  the  large  quilted  robes 
worn  by  women.  The  variety  of  qualities  and  materials 
is  considerable.  Some  of  them,  like  the  light  weight 
traveling  robe,  are  resistant  to  creasing  and  by  the 
nature  of  their  use  are  not  expected  to  be  delivered 
entirely  free  from  wrinkles  and  creases.  Others,  such 
as  a  man’s  dressing  gown,  are  often  made  of  materials 
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No  tissue  used. 

Tissue  as  shown  in  sketch  III. 

Tissue  as  shown  in  sketch  III.  (2  sheets). 
Ill  &  IV  (2  sheets  each). 

2  sheets  at  IV ;  crushed  tissue  at  lines  of 
fold  A.  and  A4. 

2  sheets  at  I,  II,  III  &  IX;  1  at  IV  &  V; 
also  pad  shoulders. 

1  sheet  at  III ;  pad  shoulders ;  folds  B.  &  Bi 

made  around  stiffener;  sleeves  folded 
over  front. 

2  sheets  at  II  &  III ;  1  at  VI  &  VII ;  sleeves 

folded  over  front. 

1  sheet  at  II ;  Folding  starts  with  garment 
face  up. 

1  sheet  at  II.  Ill  &  VIII ;  tucks  are  made 
in  the  sides  before  folding. 


Fig.  2.  Linos  of  folding  for 
Methods  Nos.  80.  81  &  82. 

Method  No.  80 — Fold  at  lines  A.  No  tissue. 

Method  No.  81 — Fold  at  lines  B.  No  tissue. 

Method  No.  82 — Fold  at  lines  B.  Place  two  sheets  of  tissue 
over  all  before  making  longitudinal  folds,  two  more  be¬ 
fore  making  transverse  folds. 

which  are  easily  creased  but  are  expected  to  be  neat 
when  delivered.  The  folding  and  the  wrapping  and 
packing,  therefore,  are  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
nature  of  the  merchandise. 

The  kind  of  transaction  also  affects  the  type  of 
package.  Merchandise  to  be  delivered  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  protected  from  crushing  during  the  necessary 
handling  routine  in  the  store  and  on  the  delivery  truck. 
This  calls  for  the  taking  of  greater  precautions  than 
is  required  when  the  merchandise  is  handed  direct  to 
the  customer  in  the  store.  Still  further  care  is  necessary 
when  the  merchandise  is  to  be  delivered  by  parcel  post, 
express,  etc. 

Methods  of  Folding 

Twenty  different  methods  of  preparing  robes  for 
packing  were  observed  in  the  thirty  stores  that  had 
definite  methods  established.  They  are  based  on  twelve 
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different  plans  for  folding.  Eleven  of  the  methods 
include  the  use  of  tissue  to  stiffen  the  garment  and 
prevent  creasing.  One  method  includes  ^e  use  of  a 
chipboard  stiffener.  Diagrams  and  descriptions  of  these 
methods  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches. 

Method  No.  1  is  used  by  thirteen  stores;  Method 
No.  8,  by  ten  stores;  Method  No.  80,  by  three;  Meth¬ 
ods  Nos.  4,  15,  92,  and  93,  by  two  stores  each.  The 
remaining  thirteen  methods  are  used  by  only  one  store 
each. 

With  two  exceptions  these  methods  are  used  for  all 
three  kinds  of  transactions.  Method  No.  98  is  used 
for  “takes”  only;  Method  No.  99,  for  “sends”  and 
common  carries  transactions  only. 

Some  of  the  methods  are  adaptable  only  to  certain 
types  or  classes  of  merchandise.  Methods  Nos.  92  and 
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Fig.  3.  Lines  of  folding  for 
Methods  Nos.  92  &  93. 

Method  No.  92 —  Lay  on  one  sheet  of  tissue  before  folding 
at  Ai  and  another  before  folding  at  Ai,  A»  and  A*. 

Method  No.  93 — No  tissue  used. 

93  are  used  for  robes  having  very  straight  lines  like 
those  of  the  “coolie  coat”.  Others,  because  of  the  speed 
and  ease  with  which  they  can  be  followed,  are  used 
for  garments  which  do  not  require  special  care  in 
folding. 

Eleven  stores  used  different  methods,  depending  on 
the  quality  or  type  of  the  garment.  Six  stores  establish 
this  differentiation  by  means  of  price  ranges.  One 
store  uses  Method  No.  1  for  robes  up  to  $75.00  in 
value,  and  Method  No.  29  for  robes  priced  at  $75.00 
and  over.  Another  store  uses  Method  No.  1  only  when 
the  value  is  under  $5.00,  and  Method  No.  8  for  all 
robes  valued  at  more  than  $5.00  One  store  uses  three 
price  classifications ;  namely.  Method  No.  8  for  all  robes 
up  to  $10.00  in  value ;  Method  No.  88  for  those  between 
$10.00  and  $25.00;  and  Method  No.  68  for  all  over 
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$25.00.  Method  No.  92  is  used  by  one  store  for  all 
“takes”  up  to  $10.00  and  Method  No.  69  for  “takes” 
over  $10.00  and  all  “send”  and  common  carrier  trans¬ 
actions.  One  store  uses  Method  No.  95  for  very  heavy 
robes;  Method  No.  82  for  the  usual  weight  of  men’s 
robes;  Method  No.  96  for  women’s  flannel  robes  and 
Method  No.  1  for  quilted  robes.  Method  No.  98  is 
used  for  “takes”  in  one  store  and  Method  No.  99  for 
“sends”  and  common  carrier  transactions,  except  when 
the  customer  asks  for  gift  wrapping,  when  Method  No. 
1  is  used  regardless  of  the  kind  of  transaction. 

The  function  of  tissue  in  preparing  garments  for 
packing  has  been  variously  described.  Misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  its  true  value  leads  to  its  misuse.  It  serves  to 
separate  various  parts  of  garments  .which  are  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  damage  through  rubbing  while  being  delivered. 


Fig.  4-.  Lines  of  folding  for 
Methods  Nos.  95  &  96* 


Method  No.  95 — Fold  at  lines  A.  No  tissue  used. 

Method  No.  96— Fold  at  lines  B.  No  tissue  used. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  elaborate  Method  No.  29, 
developed  for  exj^nsive  and  delicate  robes  of  chiffon 
velvet.  In  some  instances  it  affords  some  degree  of 
stiffening  for  garments,  depending  on  the  weight  of 
the  merchandise  and  the  stiffness  of  the  tissue,  and 
tends  to  reduce  creasing  of  material  folded  around  it. 
Reference  to  the  descriptions  of  methods  will  show  the 
placement  of  tissue. 

Supplies  Used  For  “Send”  Transactions 

In  these  articles  it  is  hoped  to  show  that  more  imi- 
formity  can  be  developed,  not  only  between  methods 
for  the  same  line  of  merchandise,  but  also  between 
methods  for  all  garments  of  similar  type.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  uniformity,  the  simpler  will  be  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  supplies. 
on  page  712 
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Problems  of  the  New  Executive 

By  Natalie  Kneeland,  Research  Bureau 
For  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


IN  a  recent  study  made  on  the  Induction  of  the  New 
Executive  by  the  Personnel  Group,  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  emerges  not  as  a  problem  of  management,  but 
as  a  person,  experiencing  trials  and  tribulations,  difficul¬ 
ties  and  discouragements,  satisfactions  and  elations,  as 
does  any  other  human  being.  If  he  is  promoted  from 
within,  he  meets  one  set  of  problems;  if  he  comes  in 
from  without,  his  problems  are  different.  If  he  is 
younger  than  his  subordinates  or  superiors,  he  has  a 
problem  of  establishing  his  prestige;  but  he  has  at  the 
same  time  the  advantages  of  youth,  vigor,  vitality  and 
ability  to  adapt  himself.  And  so  it  goes. 

The  Executive  Promoted  from  Within 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  executive  who  has 
been  promoted  from  within.  He  is,  of  course,  familiar 
with  the  store  as  a  whole,  with  its  organization,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  general  outlook.  If  he  has  been  promoted, 
the  chances  are  that  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  various  departments  and 
personnel.  If  he  has  been  promoted  within  his  own 
department,  he  will  know  not  only  the  personnel  of 
that  department,  but  also  the  particular  departmental 
policies.  All  this  is  in  his  favor.  BUT — and  this  is  a 
large  but — just  because  he  has  been  promoted  from 
within,  too  much  may  be  taken  for  granted  both  in 
regard  to  his  information  and  familiarity  with  the  job. 
In  his  case,  information  given  the  executive  coming 
in  from  another  organization  may  be  omitted — and  very 
vital  information,  too.  Furthermore,  if  he  has  been 
transferred  from  another  department,  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  get  on  to  a  routine  which  may  vary  from 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  and  consequently 
get  off  to  a  false  start. 

The  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  department  may 
also  prove  a  stumbling  block,  particularly  if  there  are 
any  in  the  department  who  feel  they  should  have  been 
given  the  position.  Even  when  the  promotion  is  ac¬ 
cepted  with  good  grace,  it  is  difficult  for  individuals  to 
change  their  way  of  thinking  about  a  person  over  night. 
The  change  must  be  a  gradual  one.  To  offset  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  insecurity  the  newly  promoted  executive  is  prone 
to  establish  authority  by  a  dictatorial  manner.  The 
*  results  are,  of  course,  disastrous.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  hard  for  a  new  executive  to  break  him¬ 
self  of  the  habit  of  referring  decisions  to  his  superior, 
in  other  words,  to  take  the  required  initiative  that  an 
executive  job  entails. 

The  Executive  Brought  in  from  Without 

So  much  for  the  promoted  executive.  If  this  executive 
is  sometimes  handicapped  by  being  too  well  known  and 
too  much  being  taken  for  granted  in  his  case,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  from  without  has  an  equally  difficult  situation 
to  face. 

First  of  all,  he  may  be  oversold  on  the  job.  Being 
unfamiliar  with  the  organization,  he  tnay  not  be  in  a 
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position  to  judge  dispassionately  the  opportunities 
offered  and  may  discover  too  late  that  his  idea  of  the 
job  and  the  actual  job  do  not  tally.  Or  he  may  oversell 
himself.  One  is  likely  to  put  the  best  foot  forward  in 
applying  for  a  position,  and  it  is  easy  to  overstep. 
Being  a  success  in  one  store,  furthermore,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  being  a  success  in  another.  For  this 
reason,  the  employment  procedure  involved  in  bringing 
a  new  executive  into  an  organization  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  chances  are  that  some  form  of  introduction  will 
be  made  of  the  executive  entering  the  organization,  and 
that  the  policies  of  the  organization  will  be  explained 
to  him  as  well  as  the  general  nature  of  the  job  for 
which  he  is  being  hired.  This  introduction  may  be  quite 
perfunctory,  however,  and  may  not  include  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  workers  of  whom  he  is  put  in  charge. 
As  a  result,  he  may  feel  decidedly  ill  at  ease  at  first 
and  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  good  start.  Differences 
in  procedures  and  policies  may  also  bother  him,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  reasons  for  these  practices  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained.  If  he  does  not  understand  the  or¬ 
ganization  thoroughly,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  the 
previous  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  work  is 
best.  He  also  may  meet  resentment  in  the  department 
from  those  who  feel  that  promotion  should  have  been 
made  from  within.  The  fact  that  he  is  from  another 
organization,  however,  frequently  bears  with  it  a  certain 
prestige,  proving  the  old  adage  that  “familiarity  breeds 
contempt”  and  the  proverb  that  “a  prophet  is  not  with¬ 
out  honour  save  in  his  own  country”. 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  been  brought  in  from  an 
outside  organization  may  make  this  executive  feel  that 
he  knows  all  there  is  to  know,  or  they  would  not  have 
hired  him,  and  consequently  resent  any  attempts  to 
train  him.  He  may  also  be  a  little  less  patient  during 
the  induction  period. 

What  Is  to  Be  Done  About  It? 

In  this  brief  description  of  the  two  executives,  I 
have  attempted  to  summarize  the  outstanding  problems 
of  induction  reported  in  our  study.  Granted  that  these 
problems  do  exist,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

For  one  thing,  we  can  take  a  minute  to  stop  and 
think  whether  we  are  actually  doing  anything  con¬ 
structive  in  the  way  of  induction.  If  we  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied,  we  can  make  a  further  examination. 
This  will  entail  a  study  of  employment  practices,  and 
procedures  involved  in  getting  the  executive  from  the 
employment  office  to  the  job.  It  will  also  mean  follow¬ 
ing  upon  any  methods  used  to  check  up  on  how  the 
executive  is  getting  along  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
work. 

As  an  aid  to  this  process  of  inventory  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  end  of  our  report  a  check-list  of  possible 
induction  methods  which  may  be  used  in  organizing 
and  installing  an  induction  program  for  new  executives 
or  in  revising  an  old  program. 
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How  to  Make  Advertising  Productive 

By  Russell  A.  Brown,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Standard  Store  Service  Company,  New  York 


Every  function  performed  by  any  person  con¬ 
nected  with  a  retail  store,  no  matter  how  remote 
it  may  seem  to  him,  is  in  reality  directed  towards 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  most  important  function, 
therefore,  is  that  of  SELLING  and  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  to  improve  retail  conditions  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  upon  the  SELLING  of  merchandise. 
Since  every  operation  is  based  upon  the  expectations 
of  reaching  a  planned  sales  figure,  literally  no  machin¬ 
ery  should  turn  until  the  proper  selling  plans  have  been 
made. 

Definition  of  a  Sales  Plan 

A  sales  plan  or  a  selling  plan  is  the  written  outline 
of  what  the  sales  objective  is  for  any  given  period  of 
time  and. of  how  the  store  expects  to  attain  it.  Every 
division  of  the  store  contributes  in  some  way  to  the 
sales  plan — but  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  execution  is  that  of  the  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  In  some  stores  this  is  the  owner,  in  others  the 
merchandise  manager,  in  others  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  In  any  store,  however,  the  buyer  must  play  an 
important  part  in  sales  planning. 

Importance  of  Planning 

A  selling  plan  is  as  necessary  to  a  store  as  a  blue 
print  is  to  a  builder.  Without  it  the  buying  plan  cannot 
be  executed  properly,  departments  cannot  be  properly 
coordinated  and  advertising  cannot  present  a  compre¬ 
hensive  picture  of  the  store  and  the  merchandise  to  the 
public.  A  selling  plan  is  necessary  to  budgetary  control, 
and  sales  quotas  are  a  waste  of  time  without  a  selling 
plan  to  back  them  up.  Store  policies  cannot  be  adhered 
to  closely  without  a  selling  plan,  written  out  far  enough 
in  advance  to  be  given  chief  executive  scrutiny. 

Handicaps  to  Advance  Sales  Planning 

The  chief  handicaps  to  advance  sales  planning  may 
be  listed  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  Failure  to  study,  assimilate  and  analyze, 
so  as  to  have  the  facts  upon  which  to 
base  sp>ecific  selling  plans.  Failure  to  sit 
down  and  make  plans  and  decisions  in 
advance. 

(2)  Acceptance  of  individual  buyers’  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  how  their  departments  shall  be 
promoted  (when  and  to  what  extent) 


without  insisting  upon  a  selling  plan 
before  goods  are  purchased. 

(3)  The  belief  that  daily,  store- wide  adver¬ 
tising,  with  many  items  in  small  spaces, 
is  necessary  for  results  and  that  each 
department  must  be  regularly  repre¬ 
sented,  with  the  various  items  selected 
by  the  buyers  from  day  to  day. 

(4)  Failure  to  establish  a  proportionate  sche¬ 

dule  of  prestige,  institutional  and  direct 
selling  effort.  •  ; 

How  Handicaps  May  Be  Overcome 

The  store  must  study,  analyze,  make  decisions  and 
plan  specific  steps  through  regular,  consistent  and  fre¬ 
quent  meeting  of  those  who  represent  the  buying  and 
selling  power  of  the  store.  It  means  going  back  to 
school  and  there  is  no  other  safe  way. 

The  knowledge  of  buyers  must  be  tested,  added  to, 
and  transformed  into  specific  plans  that  are  a  part  of 
the  whole,  through  regular  meetings  and  “classes.” 
Good  buyers  have  selling  knowledge  and  can  be  a  strong 
selling  force,  it  is  true,  but  the  store  will  not  get  the 
full  benefit  of  it  if  the  buyer  works  alone. 

The  purpose  of  promotion  is  primarily  to  pull  traffic. 
For  this  purpose  the  store’s  “public”  promotion  effort 
should  be  confined  to  those  items,  departments  and 
occasions  which  have  the  greatest  pulling  power.  The 
four  most  appealing  items  to  be  found  in  the  store  each 
day,  at  the  best  selling  prices  in  40  inches  of  space, 
have  more  power  than  fourteen  lesser  items  at  a  range 
of  prices  would  have  in  the  same  space.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  promoting  all  of  its  merchandise  inside  the 
store  all  of  the  time,  but  the  public  effort  should  be 
spent  on  those  things  that  have  traffic  pulling  power. 

A  small  department,  without  much  money  to  spend, 
must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  traffic  pulled  by  other 
departments  for  its  volume.  It  can  promote  aggres¬ 
sively  inside,  all  of  the  time,  but  when  it  goes  into  the 
paper  it  should  do  so  with  some  force  even  though  it 
can’t  appear  again  for  a  month. 

A  weak  department  or  limited  volume  item  that  has 
a  publicity  “story”  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  large 
space,  should  get  it  even  if  necessary  to  charge  part  of 
the  cost  to  a  general  fund  to  spread  over  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

.  Department  managers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
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make  decisions  alone  on  matters  of  this  kind.  Their 
interest  is  the  department,  but  every  selling  dollar’s 
interest  must  be  that  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

Don’t  just  list  items,  with  emphasis  on  price  and 
blue  print  descriptions.  Talk  price,  yes,  but  add  the 
“theme  sopgs,’’  the  uses,  the  place,  purpose  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  tne  goods.  The  preparation  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  requires  specialized  training. 

Have  good  show  cards  all  over  the  store  all  the  time. 
Make  them  say  things — change  them  often.  Keep  the 
whole  store  talking  and  selling.  Dramatize  displays; 
create  special  “selling  outposts’’,  individual  shop  effects. 
Fashion  Esplanade,  etc.  As  the  buyers  plan  action  on 
the  basis  of  specific  facts,  see  that  a  regular  method 
is  developed  for  them  to  impart  those  plans  and  facts 
to  the  salespeople.  Check  up  to  see  that  they  do  it. 

Why  Advertising  is  Not  100%  Productive 

It  too  often  is  inspired  with  the  idea  of  pushing 
over-stocks,  tag-ends  and  slow-sellers. 

It  fails  to  concentrate  upon  the  prices  most  people 
want  to  pay. 

It  fails  to  interest  people  because  it  does  not  feature 
what  is  new. 

It  fails  to  feature  sufficiently  departments  which  are 
most  popular. 

It  fails  to  give  specific  information  about  the  uses 
of  the  merchandise. 

It  carries  a  preponderance  of  dry,  technical,  cata¬ 
logue  description. 

It  lacks  the  human  interest  appeal. 

In  appearance  it  is  too  often  messy,  disorganized  and 
difficult  to  read. 

It  wastes  space  by  both  under-emphasis  and  over¬ 
emphasis. 

It  does  not  convince  as  to  its  fashion  authority. 

It  frequently  attempts  to  cover  so  many  departments 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  advertising 
writers  to  do  justice  to  any  of  them. 

It  is  not  backed  by  promotional  effort  in  the  win¬ 
dows  and  within  the  store. 

Salespeople  fail  to  know  or  enthuse  about  the  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise. 

There  is  too  little  correlation  between  the  various 
items,  prices  and  departments. 

Reductions  are  taken  too  gingerly,  with  the  result  that 
more  money  is  spent  in  advertising  than  would  have 
been  lost  had  a  drastic  reduction  been  taken  in  the  first 
place. 

It  does  not  reflect  a  clearly  defined  house  policy. 

Making  Advertising  More  Productive 

Confine  the  advertising  of  odd  lots,  slow-sellers  and 
other  items  that  do  not  readily  sell  themselves,  to 
minor  space  in  the  papers  or  at  stated  intervals  such 
as  month-end  clearances  or,  better  yet,  push  them  out 
by  means  of  bargain  tables,  special  bonus  or  other 
means  within  the  store. 

Advertise  chiefly  best  selling  or  demand  prices  and 
place  this  ratio  upon  a  definite  basis. 

Constantly  feature  new  arrivals,  definitely  setting 
apart  a  percentage  of  the  advertising  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

Cure  the  conditions  within  the  departments  before 
using  money  in  advertising — by  pushing  leading  vol- 
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ume  and  profit  departments  instead  of  weak  or  losing 
departments. 

Write  all  copy  from  the  customer’s  viewpoint — tell 
her  what  it  will  do  for  her. 

Avoid  cut  and  dried  copy;  dig  out  the  selling  story 
that  exists  in  every  article  of  merchandise. 

Plan  the  method  or  theme  of  the  advertising  presen¬ 
tation  when  the  selling  and  buying  plans  are  being 
made;  forecast  the  possible  returns  from  the  space 
being  planned;  encourage  fashion-information  in  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  instead  of  price  ballyhoo. 

Provide  the  advertising  writers  with  the  necessary 
fashion  information  about  the  merchandise  and  educate 
the  buyers  to  talk  the  fashion  points  when  dealing  with 
the  advertising  writers.  Provide  that  more  merchan¬ 
dise  is  purchased  according  to  a  fashion  forecast  so 
that  when  it  arrives  in  the  store  it  will  fit  into  the 
current  fashion  trends  instead  of  being  “just  another 
dress.’’ 

Concentrate  upon  a  few  departments  for  any  given 
day;  do  more  departmental  promotions  and  run  fewer 
ordinary  “bulletin”  ads;  and  demand  that  buyers’  copy 
be  sent  to  the  advertising  department  several  days  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  date. 

Compel  more  attention  to  inside-the-store  promotion 
and  less  dependence  upon  advertising  as  a  cure-all; 
settle  the  extra  promotional  details  when  planning  for 
the  month;  educate  buyers  to  realize  that  a  sales  plan 
is  not  just  an  advertising  space  and  date  schedule. 

Give  more  executive  attention  to  the  daily  training 
of  salespeople;  definitely  schedule  meetings  of  buyers, 
training  department  and  salespeople;  give  salespeople 
all  the  facts  about  the  merchandise  and  how  it  will 
give  service  to  the  customer. 

Coordinate  related  departments,  items  and  prices 
when  making  the  monthly  sales  plan,  so  that  when  the 
advertisement  is  written  it  will  present  an  attractive, 
intelligent  picture  to  the  reader. 

Price  merchandise  at  the  demand  level  immediately, 
if  possible;  if  it  does  not  sell  take  reductions  to  next 
lower  price-line;  refuse  to  advertise  a  clearance  item 
more  than  once,  if  adequate  further  reduction  is  not 
taken;  adopt  as  a  house  policy  the  principle  that  the 
store  has  the  merchandise  wanted,  at  the  time  the  public 
wants  it,  at  the  price  it  is  willing  to  pay — and  that 
advertising  cannot  "'sell’  what  people  do  not  want. 

Take  the  long-range  view  and  plan  advertising  that 
will  build  good-will  over  a  period  of  time,  instead  of 
changing  the  advertising  formula  at  every  change  of 
the  wind. 

Allotting  Advertising  to  Price  Lines 

Advertising  should  be  allotted  approximately  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  percentage  of  total  department  sales 
which  each  price  line  contributes.  If  there  are  so  many 
price  lines  that  several  of  them  fail  to  get  sufficient 
advertising  money  to  make  a  creditable  advertisement, 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  concentrate  the  major 
part  of  the  budget  upon  the  two  or  three  best  selling 
price  lines. 

In  case  of  limited  appropriation,  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  concentrate  practically  the  entire  budget  upon  one 
best  selling  price  line,  thus  building  a  reputation  for 
the  department  at  least  upon  this  one  thing.  Every 
department  should  have  some  outstanding  attribute 
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What  Is  Happening  In  Basement  Merchandising? 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 


riERE  is,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  a  worrisome 
expense  ratio,  another  topic  on  which  there  is 
equal  concern  in  the  minds  of  controllers  and  other 
store  executives.  That  subject  is  the  overlapping  upon 
the  basement  of  the  kindred  main  store  departments 
or,  as  some  say,  the  problem  of  encroachment  of  the 
one  department  on  its  lower  or  higher  priced  ally. 

The  Congress  has  just  completed  a  Basement  Study 
based  on  the  reports  of  sixty-six  representative  stores, 
each  doing  over  $2,000,000,  and  each  with  at  least 
twelve  bargain-basement  departments.  The  figures  be¬ 
low  show  the  volume  for  each  department  for  the  eight 
or  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1930,  in  ratio 
to  the  volume  for  the  same  period  in  1929.  Sixteen 


departments  for  the  basement  and  sixteen  kindred  de¬ 
partments  for  the  main  store  were  studied.  Since  not 
all  of  the  sixty-six  reporting  stores  maintained  base¬ 
ment  departments  and  because  some  of  the  lines  car¬ 
ried  in  the  main  store  were  not  grouped  to  fittingly 
compare  the  figures,  the  total  number  of  store  reports 
for  every  department  is  not  identical. 

The  study  seems  to  bring  out  that  the  basement  has 
generally  suffered  a  decrease  in  volume  as  well  as  has 
the  main  store,  but  certainly  to  a  smaller  degree.  In 
the  basement  tabulation,  we  find  395  individual  depart¬ 
ments  showing  decreases  to  245  showing  increases.  The 
main  store  compilation  shows  657  decreases  against  219 


Sales  of  16  Departments  Usually  Found  in  Basement  and  Main  Store 

Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  ( — )  this  year  to  September  30th 
(S  or  9  mos.)  compared  with  same  period  1929 

Departments 

Main  Store  Basement 

Number  Range  of  Number  Range  of 

of 

Stores 

Middle  Half 
of  Reporting 

of 

Stores 

Middle  Hdf 
of  Reporting 

Reporting 

Stores 

Reporting 

Stores 

Inc. 

Deer.  From  % 

To% 

Inc. 

Deer.  From  % 

To% 

14 

43 

—11.2 

— 0.88  Women’s  &  Children’s  Shoes 

21 

27 

—10.2 

10.9 

12 

26 

—14.6 

— ^9.6  Men’s  &  Boys’  Shoes 

8 

7 

—  9.0 

6.7 

21 

43 

—10.3 

1.7  Misses’  &  Women’s  Millinery 

25 

33 

—15.7 

14.18 

10 

49 

—19.3 

— 3.4  Misses’  &  Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 

13 

38 

—21.0 

.7 

14 

46 

—16.1 

— 1.25  Misses’  Women’s  Dresses 

23 

26 

—12.T 

12.6 

6 

51 

—16.4 

— 4.20  Infants’  Wear  (to  6  yrs.) 

14 

25 

—  8.5 

3.6 

13 

40 

—18.2 

0.5  Girls’  &  Juniors’  Wear 

9 

27 

—19.2 

—  4.6 

10 

44 

—17.5 

— 0.8  Boys’  Wear 

2.9  Men’s  Furnishings 

17 

23 

—14.5 

5.49 

19 

33 

—  9.8 

21 

18 

—  9.6 

13.03 

13 

33 

—14.0 

2.45  Men’s  Clothing 

12 

13 

—11.3 

12.19 

6 

46 

—16.8 

— 2.69  Piece  Goods  (Silks,  Woolens  Rayon 

10 

25 

—18.69 

0.0 

20 

33 

—14.4 

Dress  Goods,  Cotton  and  Linings) 

4.63  Domestics  (inch  Blankets,  Com- 

16 

20 

—14.48 

10.7 

9 

46 

—16.8 

fortables.  Sheets,  etc.) 

— 5.3  Draperies  (Spreads,  Window  Drapes,  etc.) 

13 

24 

—16.5 

2.0 

17 

45 

—12.4 

2.0  Hosiery  (Worn.  &  Children’s) 

18 

33 

—17.6 

'  5.03 

20 

41 

—13.8 

2.4  Underwear  (All  types) 

15 

29 

—11.9 

3.85 

15 

38 

—10.6 

2.6  Aprons,  House  Dresses  &  Uniforms 

10 

27 

—13.7 

0.0 
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Price  Lining  Lamp  Departments 

By  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 


SOME  very  interesting  comments  on  the  price  lining 
of  lamp  departments  have  been  sent  to  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  recently  by  three 
member  stores,  in  response  to  the  following  inquiry 
received  from  a  New  England  member: 

“I  would  like  to  get  a  report  on  the  price 
lining  in  lamp  departments  of  member  stores. 

We  are  not  price  lined  in  our  lamp  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  me  it  seems  very  confusing  from 
a  control  angle  and  from  a  customer’s  accept¬ 
ance  view  point.  Any  information  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  can  give  me  on 
this  subject  will  be  very  much  appreciated.” 

The  three  replies  given  below  indicate  how  the 
stores  in  question  are  meeting  this  problem.  Any  price 
lines  given,  of  course,  can  be  used  only  for  compara¬ 
tive  purposes,  as  the  price  lining  of  any  department  is 
an  individual  problem,  dependent  upon  the  demands 
of  the  store’s  customers.  For  general  considerations 
and  procedure  in  price  lining  which  hold  true  for  any 
department,  members  are  referred  to  the  two  articles 
on  these  subjects  in  THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL, 
entitled  “Price  Lining”  (page  70)  and  “Establishing 
Price  Lines  and  Assortments”  (F>age  82),  and  to  the 
26th  article  of  The  Buyer’s  Job  series,  “Developing 
an  Effective  Merchandise  Control.” 

Experience  of  One  Large  Store 

The  following  discussion  of  price  lining  the  lamp 
department  is  given  by  a  large  department  store  in  the 
Mid- West. 

“As  in  all  price  lining,  we  found  difficulty  at  first  in 
teaching  the  buying  staff  to  regard  unit  stock  control 
and  price  lining  as  a  buyer’s  aid,  instead  of  as  some¬ 
thing  which  they  had  to  keep  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
merchandise  manager  and  executives.  It  was  necessary 
for  many  months  to  practically  refuse  to  sign  orders 
until  the  books  were  produced  and  quantities  justified 
by  an  accurate  record.  Now,  however,  the  buying  staff 
is  delighted  to  have  available  information  on  which  to 
buy  intelligently, 

“The  number  of  prices  in  a  department  will  vary 
according  to  volume,  of  course,  and  as  our  volume  in 
lamps  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  average  store, 
we  have  a  large  number  of  prices.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
intend  to  cut  out  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  prices 
which  we  now  have.  We  will  close  out  our  prices  only 
after  sufficient  past  records  have  been  secured  to  deter¬ 
mine  exactly  the  ones  that  should  be  taken  out.  The 
following  list  gives  the  classifications  for  which  price 
lines  have  been  set  up : 


Lamp  Department  Classifications 


Candlesticks 

Candles 

Bed  lights 

Boudoir  lamp  bases 

Boudoir  shades — 6"  to  22' 

Candle  Shades — 4" 

Desk  lamps 

Finials 

Torchieres 


Floor  lamps  —  both  Bridge 
and  Junior  bases  and 
complete  units 
Novelty  lamps 
Parchment  shades — 12"  and 
up 

Parchment  shades — to  12" 
Silk  shades — 12"  and  up 
Silk  shades — to  12" 

Table  lamps 


There  are  price  lines  for  each  classification ;  for 
example,  in  Desk  Lamps,  there  are  13  prices  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $25,  and  in  Candle  -Shades — 4",  there 
are  5  prices,  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $3.00.  In  Boudoir 
Lamp  Bases,  there  are  15  price  lines,  ranging  from 
$1.00  to  $25.00. 

“We  feel  that  price  lining  is  a  logical  control  and 
once  the  buying  staff  learn  to  think  of  their  stock 
assortment  by  types  and  prices,  we  believe  that  they 
carry  a  much  better  balanced  stock  than  they  would 
were  it  left  to  their  own  judgment. 

“To  keep  balanced  stocks,  we  divide  the  lamp  de¬ 
partment  among  seven  heads  of  stock  who  are  under 
the  direct  responsibility  of  the  assistant  buyer,  and  who 
are  given  a  slight  differential  in  wages  to  recompense 
them  for  the  responsibility  of  keeping  up  assortments. 
Salespeople  are  assigned  to  each  of  these  heads  of 
stock,  and  are  made  responsible  for  the  taking  of  in¬ 
ventories  and  any  recommendations  in  regard  to  keep¬ 
ing  up  staple  stock. 


Price  Lining  in  an  Ohio  Store 


An  executive  in  an  Ohio  store  states :  “We  have  been 
buying  to  price  lines  for  some  time  and  find  it  a  very 
wise  plan  of  operation.  The  following  list  will  show 
the  classifications  we  have  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
Price  lines  are  set  up  for  each  classification.  For  ex¬ 
ample  in  Floor  lamps,  there  are  11  prices  in  the  Bridge 
Complete  classification,  ranging  from  $12.50  to  $37.50; 
in  the  Junior  Complete  classification,  there  are  12  price 
lines,  from  $10  to  $40;  etc.  Our  classifications  are: 

Lamp  Department  Classification 

Floor  Lamps — Bridge  complete.  Junior  complete. 
Bridge  bases.  Junior  bases. 

Table  Lamps — Pottery  complete.  Metal  complete. 
Pottery  bases.  Metal  bases.  Bed  lights.  Boudoir  lamps. 

Silk  Shades  4",  6",  7",  8",  10”. 

Parchment  Shades  4",  6",  8",  9",  10",  11". 

Vanity  Candlesticks  (electric) 

Candle  Shades 

Silk  Shades  12",  14",  16",  18",  20",  Bridge. 

All  Other  Shades  (Parchment)  12",  14",  16",  18", 
20". 


Continued  on  page  716 
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Promoting  tlie  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


What  the  Buyer  Should  Know 
About  Advertising 

By  Paul  E.  Murphy,  Publicity  Director, 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Thank  1930  for  bringing  the  buyer  back  into 
fashion. 

Not  so  very  long  ago — when  most  of  our  retail 
thinking  was  being  done  by  gentlemen  who  sat  en¬ 
trenched  behind  mahogany  desks,  in  offices  where  the 
vulgar  “ding”  of  the  cash  register  could  never  penetrate 
— good  little  buyers,  like  good  little  children  were  to  be 
“seen  and  not  heard”. 

Then  came  1930.  Stores  were  forced  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  dig  for  business.  Whereupon  the  buyer 
began  to  come  back  into  his  own.  For,  in  these  not 
too  easy  times,  most  stores  have  had  to  depend  for 
volume  on  the  buyers’  diligence,  knowledge  of  the 
markets  and  sense  of  value. 

Show  me  the  stores  which  are  clicking  today,  and 
you  show  me  the  stores  whose  buyers  have  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
have  brought  their  departments  through.  And  the 
stores  which  will  click  tomorrow  will,  I  believe,  have 
their  buyers,  in  the  main,  to  thank  for  their  success. 

Therefore,  without  benefit  of  ouija  board,  I  venture 
to  predict  that — for  buyers — happy  days  are  here  again. 
Never  again  will  store  owners  expect  merchandising 
systems  to  entirely  replace  the  merchandising  sense 
every  good  buyer  possesses. 

Advertising's  Job  Is  to  Sell 

But  1930  did  more  than  give  the  buyers  a  break. 
The  sellers,  too,  have  won  new  recognition.  By  sellers 
I  mean  those  men  and  women  who  have  made  it  their 
first  concern  that  retail  advertising  should  bring  people 
downtown  to  buy — not  to  swoon  with  joy  over  a  pretty 
picture  or  titter  themselves  to  death  over  some  merry 
quip  or  jest. 

Without  allowing  their  copy  to  become  dull,  or  their 
layouts  uninteresting,  these  men  and  women  have 
learned  that  advertising’s  most  important  job  is  not  to 
scintillate,  but  to  sell.  If  it  can  do  both,  well  and  good, 
but  “art  for  art’s  sake”  plays  little  part  in  the  thinking 
of  the  new  sales  promotion  generation. 

Now  that  the  buyer  has  regained  his  former  pres¬ 
tige — and  the  advertising  man  has  come  parachuting 


down  out  of  the  clouds,  the  time  is  ripe  for  both  of  us 
to  get  together — disduss  one  another’s  problems — ^and 
prepare  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
1931  will  bring  us. 

Essentials  of  Effective  Advertising 

I  have  no  time  for  the  tradition  that  the  advertising 
department  and  the  buyer  should  be  eternally  at  odds. 
Whatever  friction  there  has  been  between  us  has  been 
caused  by  clashing  points  of  view.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  friction  will  disappear  the  instant  that  advertising 
managers  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel  many  buyers  can  give  them — the 
instant  that  buyers  appreciate  how  much  advertising 
has  changed,  and  what  the  essentials  of  effective  mod¬ 
em  advertising  are.  The  essentials  of  effective  modern 
advertising  are  these  four : 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  types  of 
advertising — and  their  relative  import¬ 
ance. 

II.  An  advertising  plan. 

III.  The  right  merchandise. 

IV.  The  proper  presentation. 

Let’s  discuss  them  in  order. 

I.  The  Different  types  of  Advertising 

There  are  five  different  types  of  advertising  that 
your  department  can  use.  These  types  are : 

1.  Advertising  that  enhances  the  reputation 
of  your  department  by  featuring  new  and 
unusual  items  which  may  not  produce  di¬ 
rect  returns,  but  do  prove  that  you’re  alert. 

2.  Advertising  that  paints  a  picture  of  the 
completeness  of  your  stocks,  and  thereby 
sells  your  department  because  people  pat¬ 
ronize  the  store  where  they  can  find  the 
most  satisfactory  assortments. 

3.  Advertising  that  tells  the  story  of  a  specific 
merchandise  item  at  a  “regular  price”. 

4.  Advertising  that  tells  a  “sale”  or  “value” 
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Ways  and  Means  of  Reducing  Supply  Expenses 

By  R.  W.  Greve,  Supply  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


ONE  of  the  most  effective  means  of  reducing  oper¬ 
ating  expenses,  which  has  been  resorted  to  ex¬ 
tensively  by  stores  during  the  recent  months,  is 
the  more  careful  and  intelligent  purchase  of  store  sup¬ 
plies.  Purchasing  agents  now  more  than  ever  before 
are  shopping  their  primary  sources  of  supply  for  better 
values  offered  by  changes  in  market  conditions.  This 
is  being  done  not  only  by  securing  the  lowest  possible 
price  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and  service  required, 
but  by  simplification  of  the  supplies  needed  and  by  pur¬ 
chasing  more  to  definite  specifications. 

The  application  of  simplification  and  standardization 
as  a  means  of  reducing  supply  expense  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  frequently,  but  probably  not  fully  digested,  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  actually  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  “Why  should  we 
simplify  and  standardize?”,  but  “How  and  when  shall 
we  do  it?” 

Analyze  Major  Requirements 

In  approaching  the  problem,  analyze  carefully  the 
major  items,  particularly  those  that  are  being  constant¬ 
ly  consumed,  such  as  lumber,  coal,  gasoline,  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils,  housekeeping  supplies,  uniforms,  china 
and  kitchen  supplies,  automotive  and  electrical  supplies, 
packing  supplies  and  stationery. 

In  order  to  conduct  an  effective  program,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  elimination  should  be  inaugurated  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  superfluous  sizes  or  varieties.  It  is  astounding 
how  frequently  and  how  quickly  approximate  duplic¬ 
ation  in  the  sizes  and  kinds  of  supplies  grows  in  the 
average  store.  Too  often  individual  supplies  are  de¬ 
signed,  requisitioned  and  purchased  without  first  con¬ 
sidering  whether  some  existing  supply  cannot  be  used 
or  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  kinds  and  sizes  of  price-marking  tags  en¬ 
countered  in  the  average  store.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  collect  and  assemble  these  tags  on  a  chart  or  blue¬ 
print  classified  by  departments  for  major  uses  to 
appreciate  the  large  assortment  which  they  make  and 
to  recognize  the  opportunities  for  savings  through 
simplification. 

The  same  is  true  with  printed  forms.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  organization  should  use  printed  forms 
which  do  not  cut  out  of  single  or  double  folio  sheet 
sizes,  i.e.,  17x22,  17x28,  19x24,  22x34,  24x38,  28x34, 
without  waste.  Perhaps  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  simplification  of  printed  forms  than  to  any  other 
class  of  supplies,  even  though  the  purchasing  agent 
spends  a  considerable  part  of  his  budget  each  year  for 

Continued 


such  printed  matter.  Substantial  economies  can  be 
accomplished  here  by  being  sure  that  the  forms  are 
properly  designed,  by  standardizing  on  the  best  brand 
or  brands  of  paper  having  a  satisfactory  range  of  color 
suitable  for  the  majority  of  forms,  and  by  purchasing 
in  such  a  way  that  a  supply  of  a  number  of  forms, 
uniform  as  to  color  and  quality  of  paper,  can  be  printed 
at  one  time  and  later  cut  into  individual  forms. 

Set-up  box  and  folding  carton  sizes  should  be  based 
on  a  uniformly  ascending  scale.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  justification  for  such  boxes  with  dimensions  in¬ 
volving  quarters,  eighths,  and  even  sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  For  example,  why  should  one  store  use  a  box 
5j^"x3j4"x2^"  if  another  store  uses  a  box  5j/^”x- 
3"x2".  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  bags,  which 
some  stores  are  found  purchasing  in  sizes  varying  only 
by  halves  or  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dimension. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  to  much  on  simplifica¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  wrapping  and  packing 
supplies,  since  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  now  preparing  re¬ 
commendations  for  standard  lists  of  sizes  of  bags,  set¬ 
up  boxes,  folding  boxes,  and  corrugated  boxes.  I  am 
sure  that  the  report  of  the  survey,  which  was  conducted 
with  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice, 
will  be  most  enlightening  to  department  store  executives 
when  it  is  presented  at  the  February  Convention. 

Determination  of  Specifications 

The  other  step  in  reducing  supply  expense  is  to 
set  up  specifications  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
utility  required.  The  determination  of  specifications  is 
a  bit  more  complicated  than  the  first  step.  As  a  guide, 
the  United  States  Specifications,  as  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Sp>ecifications  Board,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  invaluable.  Another 
worth  while  reference  for  consumers  of  lumber  is  the 
“Standard  Grading  and  Shipping  Practice  of  Lumber 
Manufacturers”  booklet,  distributed  by  the  National 
Lumbermen’s  Association. 

In  initiating  specifications,  you  may  encounter  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  on  the  part  of  some  manufacturers. 
However,  by  forcing  the  issue  you  will  gradually  come 
in  contact  with  progressive  sources  who  will  develop 
specifications  which  are  more  appropriate  for  your 
conditions  and  therefore  more  economical.  Within  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  many  more  manufacturers  have 
been  brought  into  the  fold,  who  are  willing  to  furnish 
minimum  guarantees  on  more  complete  specifications, 
than  prevailed  in  the  past  for  wrapping  paper,  box 
board,  gummed  tape  and  cotton  twine. 
on  page  694 
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The  Wa^  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — -THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Study  of  A  Training  Department 

By  Irene  W.  Gallagher,  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  outline  is  one  of  a  series  describing  the  training  activities  of  representative 
department  stores,  which  have  been  appearing  ectch  month  in  The  Bulletin. — 

The  Editor. 


I.  Plans 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  spring  seasons, 
plans  are  made  for  the  courses  and  campaigns  to  be 
carried  out  during  that  following  season.  This  plan¬ 
ning  covers  such  courses  as  Salesmanship,  Textiles, 
Junior  meetings.  Junior  Executive  training,  etc.  A 
schedule  for  the  time  of  all  regular  meetings  is  planned 
and  the  Training  Director’s  routine  program  mapped 
out.  Tentative  speakers  for  the  various  meetings  are 
arranged  for,  with  allowance  for  later  changes.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  classes  are  selected  by  the  authority 
of  the  Training  Department  or  by  application  from 
employees,  as  the  course  requires.  Advanced  salesman¬ 
ship  and  Textiles  are  open  to  applicants.  Junior  meet¬ 
ings,  Junior  Executive  training,  and  other  such  meet¬ 
ings  are  obligatory. 

Weekly  plans  consist  mainly  of  arranging  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  specific  meetings  of  the  following  week.  Out¬ 
lines  are  planned  when  there  are  to  be  outside  speakers, 
other  than  the  Training  Director. 

Special  monthly  plans  are  necessary  in  the  periods 
preceding  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  Anniversary  Sale. 
Classes  are  scheduled  for  the  initial  training  of  the 
many  extras  used  during  these  periods.  Campaigns  on 
suggestive  selling,  returns,  increasing  charge  accounts, 
etc.,  form  another  type  of  monthly  plans. 

II.  Courses  and  Activities 

1.  Centralized  training  courses — (outlined) 

Salesmanship — two  groups 

Textiles — two  groups 

System  I  and  II 

Organization 

Policy 

Directory 

Junior  Executives  I  and  II 
Initial  Training  for  Christmas  and  Easter 
extras 
History 

2.  Centralized  training  activities — (not  outlined) 

Store  tour 
Buyers’  meetings 
Style  meetings 


Floor  Managers’  meetings 
Wrong  Address  meetings 
Adjustment  and  delivery  conferences 
Error  interviews 
Elevator  operators’  meetings 
Special  complaints 

3.  Decentralized  activities 

Merchandise  instruction 
Shopping  reports 
Style  training 

Preparation  for  sales  events 
Suggestive  selling  campaigns 
Floor  managers’  meetings  with  salespeople 
Storewide  meetings 

III.  Outline  of  Sample  Course 

Junior  Executives  II  ( Sub- Assistants  and  Stock 
Assistants) 

1.  Introduction 

A.  General  Purpose  of  meetings 
(1.)  Standardize  the  job 

(2.)  Enable  assistant  to  be  of  increased  aid  to 
the  buyer 

(3.)  Prepare  to  become  a  buyer 

B.  Store  History  and  Policies 

(1.)  Brief  sketch  of  history — review 
(2.)  Policies 

a.  Service 

b.  Integrity 

(3.)  Reputation  to  uphold 

2.  Store  Organization — ^as  it  affects  the  assistant 

buyer 

3.  Merchandise  language 

A.  Definition  of  terms  used 

B.  General  buyers’  arithmetic 

4.  Review  of  previous  class. 

5.  Department  management 

A.  Stock 
(1.)  Care 
(2.)  Location 

B.  Supervision  of  selling 
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(1.)  Education  responsibility 
(2.)  Personnel  problems 

C.  Daily  routine 

As  it  concerns  service,  mail  order,  special  or¬ 
ders,  slow-selling  merchandise,  returns,  check¬ 
ing,  sales  reports  etc. 

6.  Assistant  Buyer  as  a  Sponsor 

7.  Publicity 

A.  Advertising 
(1.)  Policy 
(2.)  Plans 
(3.)  Mediums 

(4.)  Selection  of  merchandise 
(5.)  Writing  ads 
(6.)  Checking  proofs 

8.  Publicity — 

B.  Display 

(1.)  Department 

a.  Requirements  of  good  display 

b.  Effective  signs 

c.  General  rules 
(2.)  Window 

a.  Selection  of  merchandise 

b.  Condition  of  merchandise 

c.  Memoranda  of  merchandise  taken 

9.  Merchandise  Policy 

A.  Buying  the  right  merchandise 

B.  Buying  the  right  quantities 

C.  Buying  at  the  right  time 

D.  Buying  at  the  right  price 

10.  Buying  Methods 

A.  Market 

B.  Placing  orders 

C.  Confirming  orders 

D.  Follow-up 

E.  Buying  offices 

11.  Information  on  which  to  base  buying 

A.  Statistical 

B.  General 


12.  Receiving,  checking,  marking  merchandise 

13.  Inventory 

A.  Definition,  time,  and  purpose 

B.  Method 

(a)  Special  precautions. 

14.  An  Assistant  Buyer’s  Job — assigned  to  the  mem¬ 

bers  of  the  group. 

This  series  of  meetings  is  held  every  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  last  hour  the  store  is  open,  and  for  young 
stock  assistants  and  some  of  the  minor  assistant  buyers 
of  the  store.  The  teacher  is  the  training  director,  mer¬ 
chandise  man  or  publicity  man,  etc.,  as  the  subject 
matter  of  the  particular  meetings  requires.  Periodi¬ 
cally  a  member  of  the  firm  holds  the  meeting  and 
quizzes  the  assistants  on  their  general  information  about 
tiieir  jobs. 

IV.  Outline  of  a  Decent  f’lized  Activity — Style 

Meetings  of  Buyers 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  each  season,  style 
meetings  are  held  by  the  buyers  for  the  instruction 
of  their  salespeople  along  style  information  lines.  These 
meetings  are  held  every  Monday  morning  before  the 
store  opens  and  last  approximately  one-half  hour.  The 
store  is  divided  into  four  distinct  groups:  ready-to- 
wear  and  accessories  (also,  yard  goods,  trimmings, 
etc.)  ;  children’s  wear;  men’s  wear;  and  house  fumish- 
ings. 

An  outline  of  meetings  is  scheduled  for  each  of  the 
four  groups  and  the  speakers  arranged  for  in  advance. 
Thus,  the  ready-to-wear  group  has  its  own  six  meet¬ 
ings  with  six  different  speakers,  the  men’s  group  its 
own,  and  so  on.  The  buyers  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  in  each  of  the  groups  are  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  the  meetings. 

The  meetings  consist  of  an  informal  style  talk  on 
some  one  particular  subject,  such  as  Fall  Suits — cover¬ 
ing  their  styles,  colors,  fabrics,  and  appropriate  acces¬ 
sories.  Closely  linked  up  with  this  is  an  informal  style 
show  demonstrating  the  various  points  discussed.  Our 
regular  store  models  are  dressed  to  show  the  new 
styles  and  illustrate  specifically  the  details  of  the  talk. 


Organization  Chart  of  Training  Activities 
Thalhimer  Sf  Richmond,  Va. 

Firm 

1 

1  1  1 

Merchandise  Publicity  Operation 

1 

1 

Finance 

I 

Store  Superintendent  &  Personnel  Director 

1  1 

1 

1  Assistant  to  Personnel  Director 

1 

1 

Training  Director 

1 

!  1 

Personnel  Clerk 

1 

Junior  Supervisor 
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We  find  that  these  style  shows  produce  better  results 
than  a  talk  without  the  accompanying  show.  The  sales¬ 
people  seem  to  remember  the  visual  picture  instead  of 
mere  words  about  styles. 

The  follow-up  on  these  style  meetings  consists  of 
oral  discussions  in  the  individual  departments  at  a 
later  date,  and  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  meetings  an 
outline  quiz  on  the  material  covered.  The  quizzes  are 
corrected,  given  back  to  the  various  departments  and 
orally  corrected  at  the  next  departmental  meeting.  The 
quiz  briefly  covers  the  important  style  information  for 
the  season.  Part  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  checking 
the  proper  answers  to  a  number  of  given  questions, 
such  as : 

Afternoon  Dresses  (Check  proper  answers) 


Length . 3"  below  knee,  4",  6",  ankle 

Waistline . high,  normal,  low,  hip 

Sleeves . long,  elbow,  cap,  sleeveless 


After  the  various  points  concerning  afternoon 
dresses  are  covered,  a  problem  case  is  given  of  a 
specific  dress  which  a  customer  has  selected.  The  sales¬ 
person  is  asked  to  fill  in  the  proper  accessories,  such  as : 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  a  young  married  woman  of  25 
years,  of  medium  complexion,  and  size  16  figure,  has 
just  purchased  a  deep  blue  afternoon  dress  and  wishes 
to  select  fitting  accessories. 

Hat 

Color  . 

Material  . 


Shoes 

Color  .  Style . 

Material  .  Pump,  oxford,  strap 


Bag 

Color  . 

Material  . 

and  so  on  until  all  accessories  have  been  chosen.  Sev- 


eral  answers  are  correct  for  each  question,  but  the 
paper  is  graded  on  the  consistent  picture  of  style- 
rightness  which  the  salespeople  erect. 

y.  Evaluating  Results 

The  results  of  the  various  kinds  of  training  which 
our  salespeople  receive  are  shown  in  many  ways.  The 
more  specific  courses,  such  as  system,  directory,  tex¬ 
tiles,  salesmanship,  and  other  similar  ones,  show  their 
tangible  result  in  the  increased  efficiency  and  sales  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  individual.  We  expect  a  trained  person 
to  be  able  to  produce  more  than  the  untrained  one, 
and  we  are  not  often  mistaken. 

Decreased  errors  are  another  result  of  training.  The 
salespeople  receiving  more  training  are  less  likely  to 
be  consistently  careless  in  their  daily  transactions.  This 
is  true  not  just  because  of  their  specific  training,  but 
also  because  of  the  mental  alertness  which  all  training 
tends  to  create  in  them. 

We  are  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  sales¬ 
persons  being  trained  through  their  sales  records,  their 
error  records,  the  attitude  of  the  buyer  towards  them, 
the  cooperation  which  they  give  to  their  floormanager, 
and  the  speed  with  which  they  adjust  themselves  to 
their  surroundings.  In  the  smaller  store,  the  buyers 
and  floor  managers  are  well  able  to  form  very  definite 
impressions  of  the  new  people  as  they  come  in  and  as 
they  progress.  The  Training  Director,  herself,  has  the 
opportunity  of  personally  watching  the  various  individ¬ 
uals,  anticipating  their  needs,  and  helping  them  to 
become  adjusted  quickly. 

There  are  many  results  which  cannot  be  tangibly 
evaluated.  The  salesperson  who  has  been  brought  to 
think  for  himself  or  herself  and  to  become  more  than 
a  mere  sales  automaton  has  gained  far  more  than  the 
one  who  has  just  learned  to  increase  his  or  her  sales 
for  the  day.  Although  the  store  desires  greater  sales 
each  day,  it  wishes  even  more  to  have  people  who  are 
growing  and  developing  at  the  same  time,  building  a 
greater  future  for  themselves  and  for  the  store. 


55  Stores  Ordered  1590  Buyer’s  Manuals 
— An  Average  of  29  Per  Store 


These  Manuals  were  ordered  in  quantities  after  cop¬ 
ies  had  been  examined — indicating  that  The  Buyer’s 
Manual  has  been  found  really  helpful.  4000  have  been 
ordered  to  date.  Many  stores  have  ordered  “A  Manual 
for  Every  Buyer”  and  are  using  them  as  a  part  of  their 
training  courses. 

There  are  chapters  on:  Price  Lining — Merchandise 
Planning  and  Control — Turnover  —  Fashion  —  Model 
Stocks  —  Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise  — 
Sources  of  Information  for  Buying  —  Markdowns, 
Their  Causes  and  Control,  etc.,  all  written  in  a  simple, 
convincing  language  by  experienced  executives. 


What  Executives  Say: 

“We  have  put  The  Buyer’s  Manual  in  the  hands  of 
all  our  merchandise  executives  and  buyers  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  course  of  lectures  and  in  con¬ 
nection  also  with  their  work  in  the  market.  I  have 
myself  read  the  Manual  with  interest  and  profit  and 
expect  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  all' of  us.”  President, 
store  in  Boston,  Mass. 

“Our  senior  buyers  all  ordered  a  copy  of  The  Buyer’s 
Manual  and  are  studying  it  very  carefully.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  most  helpful  books  for  the  department 
store  buyer  that  has  ever  been  issued.”  President, 
store  in  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Buyer’s  Manual  is  published  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Price  $2.00.  A  copy  will  be  sent  for  ex¬ 
amination.  -  -  .  _ 
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Alterations  in  Men’s  Clothing  Departments 

A  Study  by  tbe  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


The  alteration  problem  appears  to  be  one  of  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  men’s  clothing,  and  the 
following  summary  has  been  prepared  from  the 
replies  to  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Division  in  response  to  a  number 
of  inquiries  on  alterations  in  this  department. 

General  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  present  a  general 
picture  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  men’s  clothing  alter¬ 
ations  that  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  of  ways 
and  means  of  lowering  costs  and  standardizing  methods. 
The  summary  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  costs  of  alter¬ 
ing  men’s  clothing  are  high.  Half  of  the  stores  which 
include  total  overhead  in  figuring  their  alteration  costs 
report  a  figure  of  over  4.5  per  cent  as  their  average 
alteration  cost  in  per  cent  of  sales.  A  number  of  the 
stores  replying  mention  that  they  are  anxious  to  re¬ 
ceive  suggestions  for  lowering  alteration  costs.  The 
more  common  suggestions  received  (the  list  of  sug¬ 
gestions  is  given  on  the  last  page  of  this  article)  are 
those  recommending  the  use  of  alteration  records  as 
a  guide  to  buying,  the  inspection  of  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  (to  make  sure  the  manufacturer  has  correctly 
sized  it),  the  careful  inspection  of  garments  after  they 
have  been  altered  (to  decrease  re-alterations),  employ¬ 
ing  only  a  first  class  alteration  staff,  and  having  a 
good  shop  organization,  where  work  is  carefully  plan¬ 
ned,  coordinated  and  supervised. 

The  replies  indicate  that  none  of  the  stores  reporting 
ordinarily  charge  for  alterations;  that,  on  the  whole, 
refunds  in  men’s  clothing  because  of  poor  alterations 
are  negligible;  that  men’s  and  boys’  alterations  are 
handled  in  the  same  shop  in  over  three  quarters  of 
the  stores;  that  re-alterations  seem  to  be  decreasing 
for  the  majority  of  stores;  that  bushelmen  are  paid 
on  a  weekly  basis  in  most  cases.  Average  earnings 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  shop  vary,  although  50  per 
cent  fall  between  $45  and  $55  weekly  for  the  larger 
stores,  and  between  $35  and  $55  for  the  smaller  stores. 
Practices  vary  as  to  who  supervises  the  workroom  and 
the  way  responsibility  for  efficiently  carrying  out  alter¬ 
ations  is  determined. 

Replies  from  Fifty  Stores 

Replies  were  received  from  50  represenative  stores 
located  through  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Thirty- 
three  of  these  stores  have  a  men’s  clothing  department 
with  a  sales  volume  below  $500,000  annually,  and  17 
05  department  stores  and  2  men’s  wear  stores)  have 
a  yearly  volume  of  over  $500,000.  The  following 
material  summarizes  in  detail  the  replies  received  from 
the  50  stores.  Not  all  of  the  stores  answered  every 
question,  so  that  the  number  of  replies  is  indicated  in 
each  case.  When  the  answers  to  the  questions  did  not 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  size  of  the  department, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  experience  of  stores  with  a 


volume  of  over  $500,000  in  men’s  clothing  and  those 
with  a  volume  below  that  amount  have  been  shown 
together. 

Cost  of  Alterations 

Question:  What  is  your  average  cost  of  alteration 
department  operation  in  per  cent  of  sales?  Does  this 
cover  workroom  labor  only?  Or  does  it  include  total 
overhead  such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  supervision,  fitting 
room  salaries,  etc.? 

In  order  to  have  as  uniform  a  comparison  of  cost 
figures  as  possible,  the  above  question  was  asked  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  whether  workroom  labor 
only  was  included  in  the  percentage  gpven,  or  whether 
the  cost  figure  was  based  on  total  overhead.  The  re¬ 
plies  show  that  the  majority  of  the  larger  stores  base 
their  figures  on  total  overhead,  while,  for  the  greater 
number  of  stores  with  smaller  departments,  cost  figures 
cover  workroom  labor  only. 

From  Table  A  it  will  be  noted  that  alteration  costs 
for  the  stores  with  a  men’s  clothing  volume  over  $500, 
000  yearly  are  higher  than  for  the  smaller  stores.  In 
the  former  case  65  per  cent  of  the  costs  are  under  5 
per  cent,  while  in  the  latter,  72  per  cent  fall  below  5 
per  cent.  In  each  case  the  median  figure  is  4.5  per 
cent,  that  is,  half  of  the  stores  have  a  higher  cost 
figure  than  4.5  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  half  have 
lower  percentages.  The  highest  alteration  cost  per  cent 
given  for  stores  with  over  $500,000  men’s  clothing 
volume  is  7.5  per  cent  the  lowest  3.3  per  cent.  For 
the  stores  with  volume  under  $500,000,  the  highest 
figure  reported  is  6.6  per  cent,  the  lowest  2  per  cent. 

The  median  for  the  24  stores  including  workroom 
labor  only  in  determining  their  costs  figure,  whose  per¬ 
centages  are  given  in  table  B,  is  4  per  cent.  Sixty-five 
per  cent,  or  14  of  the  21  stores  with  a  volume  under 
$500,000,  have  a  cost  figure  of  between  3  and  5  per 
cent,  as  indicated  by  the  table. 

Average  Cost  of  Alteration  Department  Operation 
in  Per  Cent  of  Sales 

A — For  26  stores  which  include  total  overhead  in 
determining  their  costs  figure 


Alteration  Men’s  Clothing  Volume  Men’s  Clothing  Volume 
Cost  in  Per  Under  $^,000  Over  $^,000 


ent  of  Sale 

No.  of 

~Per  Cmt  to 

No.  ^ 

Per  Cent  to 

Stores 

Total  Stores 

Stores 

Total  Stores 

2-3% 

4 

36% 

— 

— 

3-4% 

1 

10 

4* 

29% 

4-5% 

3 

26 

5 

36 

5-6% 

1 

10 

2 

14 

6-7% 

2 

18 

2 

14 

Over  7% 

— 

— 

1 

7 

Total  11  100% 


14 


100% 
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B — For  24-  stores  which  include  workroom  labor  only 
in  determining  their  cost  figure 
Alteration  Men’s  Clothing  Volume  Men's  Clothing  Volume 


Cost  in  Per 

Under  $500,000 

Over  $500,000 

Cent  of  Sale 

No.  of^ 

Per  Cent  to 

No.  of 

Stores 

Total  Stores 

Stores 

1-2% 

2 

10% 

— 

2-3% 

2 

10 

1 

3-4% 

5 

22 

— 

4-5% 

9 

43 

1 

5-6% 

2 

10 

1 

Over  7% 

1 

5 

— 

Total 

21 

100% 

3 

^Includes  a  Men’s  Wear  Store 


Charging  for  Alterations 
Question:  Do  you  charge  for  alterations? 

All  of  the  50  stores  answering  the  questionnaire  state 
that  they  do  not  ordinarily  charge  for  alterations  in 
men’s  clothing.  Four  stores  mention  special  instances 
when  charges  are  made.  These  are  respectively  “for 
abnormal  alterations”,  “occasionally  on  some  sales  in 
the  downstairs  store”,  “only  on  subway  merchandise 
under  $15”,  and  “during  some  sales”. 

In  answering  the  questionnaire,  one  executive  of  a 
Florida  store  comments :  that  he  “would  like  to  see 
all  men’s  clothing  departments  charge  for  alterations”. 

Question:  Do  you  have  a  price  scale,  if  piece  zvork, 
on  alterations? 

Twenty-two  stores  answer  “no”  to  this  question 
one  store  states  “as  a  guide  only”,  another  that  “a  unit 
basis  production  is  used”,  and  a  third  says  “not  for 
customers  and  tailors,  but  for  workroom  costs”. 

Question :  What  is  your  percentage  of  refunds  as  a 
result  of  poor  alteration? 

Of  the  stores  with  a  men’s  clothing  volume  of  under 
$500,000  12  say  that  no  refunds  are  made  and  14  state 
that  the  percentage  is  negligible.  Two  per  cent  is  the 
highest  figure  given  for  stores  under  the  $500,000  vol¬ 
ume.  One  store  gives  1  per  cent  as  its  figure,  another 
.5  per  cent.  One  store  which  evidently  does  not  accept 
refunds  in  instances  of  this  kind,  gives  .5  per  cent  as 
its  figure  for  merchandise  credits.  The  policy  of  an¬ 
other  store  is  to  make  exchanges  rather  than  to  refund. 

Of  the  stores  with  a  men’s  clothing  volume  of  over 
$500,000,  6  (including  one  of  the  men’s  wear  stores) 
give  “very  small”  or  “negligible”  as  their  answer  to 
this  question.  Two  stores  (including  the  second  men’s 
wear  store)  give  .5  per  cent  two  give  1  per  cent,  one 
gives  2,  and  one  3.4  per  cent.  The  high  figure  of  10 
per  cent  is  reported  by  a  large  store  in  California. 

Question :  Are  your  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  alter¬ 
ations  handled  in  the  same  shop?  If  so,  do  you  feel  that 
is  it  a  satisfactory  arrangement? 

Of  the  fifty  stores  answering  this  question,  39,  or 
78  per  cent,  handle  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  alterations 
in  the  same  shop.  All  but  two  of  the  38  state  that  they 
find  this  arrangement  satisfactory,  although  one  of  the 
stores  modifies  its  reply  by  stating  “Only  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  an  extra  shop.” 


Question:  Is  relatively  the  same  amount  of  altera¬ 
tion  zvork  required  on  clothing  retailing  from  $35  to 
$45  as  from  $50  clothing  and  up? 

Thirty-four  or  about  80  per  cent  of  the  44  stores 
answering  this  question  'state  that  the  number  of  their 
alterations  in  clothing  from  $35  to  $45  is  about  the 
same  as  in  merchandise  priced  $50  and  more,  9  stores 
indicate  that  there  are  more  alterations  in  garments 
from  $35  to  $45,  and  one  store  states  that  it  finds 
alterations  in  $35  to  $45  are  less  than  in  the  higher 
price  lines. 

Re-Alterations 

Question:  What  is  your  percentage  of  re-altera¬ 
tions?  Are  your  re-alterations  due  to  (c)  improper 
salesmanship ;  (b)  improper  fitting;  (c)  to  the  shop, 
that  is  the  failure  of  the  shop  to  carry  through  on  in¬ 
structions?  What  percentage  of  re-alterations  are  avoid¬ 
able  in  your  experience?  Is  the  number  of  your  re¬ 
alterations  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Replies  on  the  percentage  of  re-alterations  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  45  stores.  One  store  in  the  South  gives 
its  figure  as  5  per  cent  for  woolen  suits,  15  per  cent 
for  wash  suits.  The  other  44  answers  are  listed  below. 
They  indicate  that  re-alterations  vary  widely — some 
stores  having  very  few,  others  as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

Per  Cent  of  No.  of 

Re-Alterations  Stores 

Very  slight  or 

nothing  9 

under  5%  9 

5  -  10%  10 

10-15%  10 

15  -  20%  5 

20%  1 

Answers  regarding  the  causes  of  re-alterations  listed 
above  show  that  the  majority  of  the  stores  with  a  men’s 
clothing  volume  of  over  $500,000  attribute  re-alterations 
to  all  three  of  these  causes,  that  is,  to  improper  sales¬ 
manship,  improper  fitting,  and  failure  of  the  shop  to 
carry  through  on  instructions.  For  the  other  stores 
with  this  volume,  improper  salesmanship  seems  to  be 
the  least  important  cause,  and  improper  fitting  the  most 
important  one.  One  store  claims  that  “fitters  often  try 
to  get  by  with  too  little  fitting”. 

Four  of  the  stores  with  a  volume  of  under  $500,000 
in  men’s  clothing  report  that  their  re-alterations  are 
due  to  all  three  causes.  For  the  remaining  stores,  im¬ 
proper  salesmanship  is  slightly  in  the  lead  as  to  the  most 
'Important  reason,  with  impro])er  fitting  a  close  second 
in  importance.  Not  many  stores  of  this  volume  report 
that  failure  of  the  shop  to  carry  through  on  instruc¬ 
tions  causes  their  re-alterations. 

Additional  reasons  given  by  stords  for  re-alterations 
are:  “Customers  changing  their  mind”,  “re-shortening 
trousers  owing  to  difference  in  rise  of  pants  for  belt 
and  suspender  wear”,  and  “low  stock-having  to  make 
over  sizes”. 

Figures  for  the  per  cent  of  re-alterations  avoidable 
were  received  from  32  stores.  Seventeen  of  these  state 
that  50  per  cent  or  more  of  re-alterations  are  avoidable. 
Fifteen  express  the  opinion  that  less  than  50  per  cent 
of  re-alterations  can  be  avoided.  The  figures  in  detail 
are  as  follows: 
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Per  Cent  of  Number  of  v: 

Re-Alterations  Avoidable  Stores  ^ 

Under  5%  7  d 

5%  5  e 

10%  2  tl 

30%  1  p 

50%  6  a 

75%  6 

90%  or  Over  5 

Of  Forty- four  stores  (including  the  two  men’s  wear 
stores)  answering  the  question  “Is  the  number  of  your 
re-alterations  increasing  or  decreasing”,  28,  or  over  60 
per  cent,  state  that  re-alterations  are  decreasing  in  their 
organizations.  Eleven  report  that  there  is  no  change  in 
the  number  of  their  re-alterations,  and  5  say  that  their 
re-alterations  are  increasing.  One  of  these  5  comments 
as  follows:  “Alterations  on  cheaper  grade  garments 
always  cost  more.  Present  tendencies  toward  lower 
priced  merchandise  increase  re-alterations.  Merchandise 
in  grades  of  $50  and  up  is  less  costly  to  alter  because  of 
better  construction  and  foundation  materials”. 

Question:  How  many  hours  constitute  your  labor 
week? 

Thirty-three,  or  63%  of  the  49  stores  reporting,  have  i 
a  48  hour  labor  week,  nineteen  of  the  stores  have  a 
men’s  clothing  volume  of  under  $500,000,  and  11  have 
a  volume  over  $500,000.  Seven  stores,  4  with  the  smal¬ 
ler  men’s  clothing  volume,  3  with  the  larger  volume, 
have  a  45  hour  week.  Five  stores  have  a  46)4  hour 
week.  Seven  of  the  stores  with  a  volume  of  under 
$500,000  in  men’s  clothing  report  respectively  the  fol¬ 
lowing  labor  weeks :  45)4  hours,  49  hours,  49)4  hours, 

52  hours,  52)4  hours,  54  hours  and  56  hours. 

Personnel  Information 

Question:  What  are  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  your  shop?  (a)  Is  he  on  the 
floor  in  the  fitting  room?  (b)  Is  he  in  the  shop  exclu¬ 
sively? 

One  large  store  states:  “The  men’s  alteration  room 
is  supervised  by  the  supervisor  of  the  women’s  altera¬ 
tion  room,  whose  time  is  charged  one  third  to  men’s 
alterations  and  two  thirds  to  the  women’s.  By  this 
arrangement  only  about  $16  per  week  is  charged  to 
the  supervision  of  the  men’s  alteration  room. 

Four  of  the  stores  with  less  than  $500,000  clothing 
volume  state  that  the  man  in  charge  of  their  shop  is 
in  the  shop  exclusively,  while  27  report  that  he  spends 
time  both  on  the  floor  in  the  fitting  room  and  in  the 
shop.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  stores  with  a  volume 
of  over  $500,000,  the  answers  are  more  evenly  divided, 
50  per  cent  of  the  16  answering  this  question,  having 
the  man  in  charge  of  their  shop  exclusively  in  the  shop 
(including  the  two  men’s  wear  stores),  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  8,  having  these  men  both  in  the  shop  and  on  the 
floor.  One  store  says  in  this  connection :  “Our  policy 
is  to  have  our  workroom  manager  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  on  the  floor  .so  that  he  can  supervise  fittings. 
However,  he  spends  75  per  cent  of  his  time  in  the 
shop.” 

The  average  earnings  of  men  in  charge  of  the  shop 


var>'  from  $22  (reported  by  a  Canadian  store)  to  $75 
weekly,  according  to  the  replies  of  stores  with  a  48 
hour  labor  week.  For  the  stores  with  men’s  clothii^ 
departments  over  $500,000,  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
earnings  fall  between  ^5  and  $55  weekly,  while  for 
the  stores  with  this  volume  under  $500,000,  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  earnings  fall  between  $35  and  $55.  The 
answers  of  these  stores  are  tabulated  below: 


Weekly  Men’s  Clothing  Men’s  Clothing 
Av.  Earnings  Volume  Volume 

Man  in  Charge  Under  $500,000  Over  $500,000 
of  Shop 

$22  1  - 

$30- $35  1  (1  store  65c  hr) 

$35- $40  3  — 

$40-$45  2  1 

$45-$50  2  3 

$50- $55  3  3 

$55- $60  2  1 

$65  1  2 

$75  1  — 


Question:  Are  bushelmen  paid  (a)  on  a  piece  rate 
basis;  (b)  on  an  hourly  basis;  (c)  on  a  weekly  basis? 

Ninety  per  cent,  or  45  of  the  50  stores  reporting, 
pay  bushelmen  on  a  weekly  basis.  One  of  the  men’s 
wear  stores  pays  them  on  an  hourly  basis.  One  of  the 
larger  stores  pays  them  by  the  hour,  and  3  of  the 
smaller  stores  pay  them  monthly.  Two  of  the  large 
stores  report  respectively  $36  and  $30  as  the  weekly 
salary  bushelmen  receive  in  their  organizations. 

Question:  Who  supervises  your  workroom  (o)  the 
buyer  or  department  manager;  (b)  a  tailor;  (c)  the 
head  fitter? 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  this  question  re¬ 
ceived  from  stores  with  a  men’s  clothing  volume  of 
under  $500,000: 

In  21  stores  the  buyer  supervises  the  work¬ 
room 

In  8  stores  the  head  fitter  supervises  the 
workroom 

In  2  stores  a  tailor  supervises  the  workroom 

In  1  store  the  workroom  superintendent  who 
has  supervision  of  two  addition  divisions 
supervises  the  workroom 

The  replies  from  the  stores  with  a  men’s  clothing 
volume  over  $500,000  are  listed  below : 

In  3  stores  the  buyer  supervises  the  work¬ 
room 

In  5  stores  the  head  fitter  supervises  the  work¬ 
room 

In  3  stores  the  tailor  supervises  the  workroom 

In  2  stores  the  workroom  manager  who  is  also 
a  practical  fitter  supervises 

In  1  store  the  workroom  superintendent  and 
foreman  supervise 

I  In  1  store  the  workroom  is  jointly  supervised 
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with  the  women’s  alteration  room  by  a 
supervisor  whose  time  is  charged  one  third 
to  the  men’s  alteration  room  and  two-thirds 
to  the  women 

Question :  Do  any  of  your  fitters  supervise  the 
alterations  which  they  have  suggested? 

Three  stores  with  men’s  clothing  volumes  of  under 
$500,000  answer  negatively  to  this  question,  and  22  (2 
of  which  have  1  man  shops)  answer  affirmatively.  One 
of  the  larger  stores  does  not  have  its  fitters  supervise 
any  alterations  they  have  suggested,  but  most  of  the 
others  (including  the  2  men’s  wear  stores)  do,  although 
a  number  of  them  specify  that  this  is  only  done  in 
special  cases,  or  for  difficult  alterations.  One  store  has 
the  practice  of  having  fitters  and  foremen  confer  each 
morning.  Another  store  specifies  that  its  head  tailor 
lays  out  and  checks  back  all  the  work. 

Question :  How  do  you  determine  the  responsibility 
for  effectively  carrying  out  alterations? 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  35  answers  to 
this  question: 

8  stores  hold  fitter  responsible 

7  stores  hold  employee  doing  work  responsible 

6  stores  hold  head  tailor  responsible 

6  stores  state  all  alterations  must  pass  inspec¬ 
tion  of  an  examiner. 

5  stores  hold  foreman  or  head  of  shop  re¬ 
sponsible 

1  store  holds  the  department  manager  respon¬ 
sible 

1  store  holds  the  workroom  manager  respon¬ 
sible 

1  store  states  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  whose 
fault  it  is 

A  number  of  the  stores  have  each  item  on  the  alter¬ 
ation  ticket  checked  by  the  person  making  the  alter¬ 
ations,  so  that  the  responsibility  for  anything  wrong 
can  be  easily  determined.  Other  stores  have  operators 
sign  on  the  stubs  of  tags.  One  store  keeps  all  alteration 
cards  for  60  days  after  the  alteration  has  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

Question:  How  many  men  tailors  do  you  employ? 
How  many  wotnen  tailors? 

The  number  of  men  tailors  employed  in  15  of  the 
stores  with  the  larger  men’s  clothing  volume  totals  143, 
against  a  total  of  78  for  the  number  of  women  tailors. 


This  indicates  that  about  twice  as  many  men  tailors 
are  employed  as  women.  The  same  proportion  holds 
true  for  the  30  stores  answering  this  question  that 
have  a  men’s  clothing  volume  of  under  $500,000.  In 
these  stores  the  total  for  the  number  of  men  employed 
is  98,  and  the  total  number  of  women  is  48. 

Question:  Do  you  put  on  extra  help  in  your  alter¬ 
ation  room  for  Saturdays  or  any  other  day? 

Nine  stores  answer  negatively  to  this  question,  while 
38  specify  that  extra  help  is  put  on  at  times,  either  for 
si>ecial  sales,  or  during  peak  periods.  One  store  states 
that  it  has  no  basic  number  of  employes,  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  staff  as  sales  warrant.  Another  store 
states  that  it  interchanges  its  help  over  all  the  work¬ 
rooms. 

Suggestions  for  Reducing  Alteration  Costs 

The  following  suggestions  for  reducing  alteration 
costs  have  been  given  by  various  stores  answering  the 
questionnaire : 

Use  alteration  records  as  a  guide  to  buying, 
not  only  to  insure  having  the  right  size  dis¬ 
tribution  in  stock  (avoiding  alterations 
caused  because  the  size  customer  asked  for 
was  not  on  hand)  but  also  to  check  up  on 
those  manufacturers  whose  merchandise 
necessitates  unnecessary  alterations  because 
it  is  not  correctly  sized. 

Have  every  garment  carefully  inspected  before 
it  leaves  the  tailor  shop. 

Allow  fitters  to  refuse  to  mark  up  poorly  sized 
suits. 

Locate  shop  near  the  selling  departments,  for 
efficient  handling  of  fitters’  time. 

Let  personnel  be  interchangeable  between  alter¬ 
ation  rooms. 

Check  all  alterations  before  merchandise  is  sent 
to  the  customer. 

Charge  for  all  abnormal  alterations  and  alter¬ 
ations  in  popular  priced  clothing. 

Have  a  uniform  alteration  form. 

Have  fitters  take  more  time  in  marking.  They 
will  then  better  understand  the  customers’ 
peculiarities. 

Keep  the  organization  together.  Frequent 
turnover  in  labor  is  bad. 


Store  Managers’  Council — 

If,  for  example,  excelsior  is  purchased  without  a 
maximum  moisture  content  gpaarantee,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  you  may  be  paying  for  excess  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do  not  know  definitely 
what  the  strength  of  your  wrapping  paper  is,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Mullen  Test,  you  may  be  using  a  heavier 
paper  than  would  be  necessary  if  you  were  using  a 
more  substantial  sheet.  For  instance,  many  stores  in 
attempting  to  reduce  expenses  are  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  is  better  to  use  wrapping  paper  produced 
by  Northern  mills  than  the  paper  produced,  usually 
at  a  lower  price,  by  Southern  mills.  If  proper  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  the  specifications  required,  the 
best  paper  to  serve  a  particular  purpose  may  be  secured 
without  regard  to  the  location  or  character  of  the  mills 
involved. 
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The  same  applies  to  folding  boxes.  The  fact  that 
you  merely  specify  the  caliper  of  the  board  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  you  are  securing  truly  com¬ 
petitive  bids.  If,  however,  you  require  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  specify  the  tensile  strength  both  with  and 
against  the  grain,  as  well  as  the  Mullen  Test,  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  procuring  the  most  utility  for  the  dollar 
is  considerably  enhanced. 

Certainly  if  the  United  States  Government,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  largest  purchaser  in  the  country,  deems 
it  necessary  to  go  into  extensive  research  work  and 
develop  specifications,  there,  must  be  many  good  reasons 
for  it.  Therefore,  why  not  take  advantage  of  all  avail¬ 
able  data  that  can  be  had  merely  for  the  asking,  by 
communicating  with  the  Federal  Specifications  Board? 
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from  the  New  York  Evening  World,  Nov.  19.  1930. 

No  Sales  Tax! 

It  is  well  that  Governor  Roosevelt  should  express  vigorous 
dissent  from  the  alleged  plan  of  the  commission,  appointed  by 
him  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  state  tax  laws,  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  sale  of  commodities.  The  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  to  lighten  the  tax  burdens  on  realty.  However 
burdensome  this  tax,  it  is  a  tax  on  one’s  possessions.  They 
who  suffer  at  least  have  something  tangible  in  their  possession. 

A  sales  tax  would  increase  the  burdens  of  millions  who  have 
nothing.  It  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  bread  and 
clothing  at  a  time  when  many  thousands  are  dependent  upon 
charity  for  both,  and  when  many  thousands  more  have  all  they 
can  do  to  meet  the  cost  of  living.  To  consider  a  tax  on  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  midst  of  the  present  depression  would  be  as 
remarkable  as  for  the  federal  government  to  choose  this  time 
to  increase  the  tax  on  incomes. 

A  sales  tax  is  an  unwise  tax  for  three  reasons: 

1.  It  is  unjust  to  sellers  in  that  it  taxes  not  only  goods  sold 
at  a  profit  but  goods  which  may  be  sold  at  an  actual  loss. 

2.  It  is  unjust  to  consumers  because  it  encourages  unscrupu¬ 

lous  retailers  to  boost  prices  higher  than  the  tax  itself  war- 
rants.  _  _  .... 

3.  In  any  general  form  it  is  a  tax  abhorrent  to  the  traditions 

and  habits  of  the  American  people.  Save  for  extraordinary 
emergency,  stamp  taxes  are  as  unpopular  today  as  they  were 
in  the  time  of  George  III.  Only  in  the  case  of  single  commodi¬ 
ties  of  a  special  nature,  like  gasoline,  where  the  impost  is 
simple  and  the  purpose  specific,  do  we  see  justice  in  such  a 
tax.  . 

Senator  Mastick,  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  says  that 
the  announcement  of  the  sales  tax  plan  is  premature  and  impliM 
that  nothin*'  of  the  sort  may  be  suggested.  However,  there  is 
apolitical  school  in  New  York  that  would  like  to  transfer  much 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  those  who  have  in  abundance 
to  those  who  have  not,  through  indirect  taxation  of  this  sort. 

The  Governor,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  plan,  is  openly 
against  it  and  we  may  assume,  in  view  of  his  position,  that 
rather  than  see  it  attempted  he  would  veto  any  tax  measures 
providing  for  it.  In  this  he  would  be  right. 

This  is  a  bad  time  for  either  the  state  or  federal  government 
to  be  considering  the  increasing  of  taxes  or  the  shifting  of  the 
burdens  from  the  well  to  do  to  the  poor. 

From  the  Poughkeepsie  Eagle-News,  Nov.  19,  1930. 

The  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat 
According  to  apparently  well  authenticated  reports,  the  State 
tax  research  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  upon 
authorization  of  the  last  Legislature,  is  considering  seriously 
the  proposal  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  retail  sales  tax 
as  a  means  of  increasing  State  income.  Some  reports  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  indicate  that  the  commission,  which  is  headed 
by  Senator  Seabury  C.  Mastick  of  Westchester  and  includes 
a  number  of  academic  and  corporation  economists  is  definitely 
in  favor  of  such  a  levy  in  principle  and  is  divided  only  on 
whether  to  apply  it  to  all  commodities  or  merely  to  those  in 
the  luxury  class.  Its  position  perhaps  will  be  made  clear  at 
a  final  hearing  which  it  has  scheduled  for  New  York  City 
today. 

Retail  business  interests  throughout  the  State  have  become 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  reported  attitude  of  the  commission, 
and  well  they  may  be.  At  a  time  when  business  in  general  is 
far  from  good,  with  buyers  on  strike,  any  threat  of  a  sales 
tax  is  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York.  But  it  is  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  buying 
public.  The  retailer  may,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  the  tax,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  if  the  tax  is  imposed  before  its  burden  is 
shifted  to  the  consumer,  and  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
realty  taxes  the  buyer  may  presently  find  himself  paying  some¬ 
thing  beyond  the  tax  itself  in  increased  commodity  prices. 

To  governments  looking  for  new  revenues,  sales  taxes  have 
attractive  features.  They  are  easy  to  collect,  as  has  been  shown 
in  New  York’s  experience  with  the  gasoline  levy.  Their  appli- 
(ation  can  be  made  well  nigh  universal  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty.  But  assuredly  they  are  a  drag  on  business, 
and  assuredly  they  increase  living  costs.  There  may  be  some 
ground  for  defending  them  in  the  luxury  class,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  any  economic  reasoning  which  would  seek 
to  justify  them  on  the  necessities  of  life. 


The  trouble  with  governments  nowadays  is  that  they  are 
spending  too  much  money.  Their  prime  interest  does  not  lie 
in  attempting  to  curtail  expenses  but  in  attempting  to  find  new 
sources  of  taxation.  The  more  such  sources  are  found  the 
greater  is  the  temptation  to  extravagance.  If  the  1931  Legis¬ 
lature  enacts  a  retail  sales  tax,  the  public  might  as  well  make 
up  its  mind  to  a  greater  increase  than  ever  in  State  expendi¬ 
tures.  With  bond  issues  approved  for  state  prison  and  hospital 
construction  programs,  with  the  gasoline  tax  supplying  vast 
sum  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance,  and  with  prices 
of  labor  a^  commodities  not  increasing,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  State  ought  to  consider  spending  less  money  rather  than 
more.  Those  who  oppose  a  retail  sales  tax  ought  to  make 
their  opposition  as  vigorous  and  effective  as  possible. 

From  the  New  York  Telegram,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

Sales  Tax 

The  merchants  of  the  city  fell  upon  the  suggested  sales  tax 
like  the  proverbial  ton  of  bricks  at  Wednesday’s  meeting  of 
the  State  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  tariff,  the  storekeejwrs  and  the  general 
public  are  in  accord  as  to  the  undesirability  of  a  stamp  tax 
on  all  the  things  which  men  buy  and  live  by. 

This  commission  was  created  to  equalize  taxes  in  a  way  to 
relieve  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate.  We  concur  in  the  seem¬ 
ingly  prevalent  opinion  that  a  proper  way  to  equalize  is  not 
to  paste  tax  stamps  on  every  article,  small  and  large,  that 
people  buy  in  stores. 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
apply  some  tax  which  would  reach  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
people  personally.  As  people  are  taxed  so  might  they  be  in¬ 
clined  to  vote. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  average  New 
York  City  family  of  six  pays  $550  a  year  to  maintain  the 
city  government,  though  relatively  few  of  them  were  conscious 
of  paying  any  taxes  at  all. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  if  the  seven  millions  wer« 
required  to  pay  some  form  of  direct  tax  they  would  follow 
the  course  of  their  tax  money  more  carefully  through  the  books 
of  the  municipality  and  hold  the  elected  and  appointed  officials 
to  stricter  account. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  real  estate,  once  in  the  hands 
of  householders,  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  landlords.  The 
rank  and  file  still,  of  course,  bear  the  cost  of  the  government, 
but  they  bear  it  indirectly  through  increased  rents  and  com¬ 
modity  prices.  Never  receiving  a  tax  bill  or  seeing  a  tax 
collector,  they  rest  under  the  illusion  that  the  rich,  through 
land,  inheritance  and  other  taxes,  bear  the  burden. 

The  liberalizing  forces  which  aim  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  masses  have  actually  helped  natural  economic  forces  to 
transfer  the  visible  tax  burden  from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 
Democracy,  in  seeking  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest  number, 
has  robbed  the  masses  of  that  goad  to  intelligent  .sel  f-protection 
through  suffrage  which  direct  tax  payments  ought  to  tend  to 
provide. 

The  present  influence  of  taxation  is  to  goad  the  rich  into  a 
more  zealous  domination  of  governmental  functions  while  lulling 
the  masses  into  self-damaging  indifference. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  restore  this  stimulus,  this  goad,  in 
s<Jme  way  to  the  rank  and  file.  But  a  sales  tax  is  not  the 
proper  way.  A  sales  tax  would  become  only  a  nuisance  tax,  an 
omnipre.sent  irritation  and  oppression,  as  obnoxious  as  mos¬ 
quitoes  in  a  swamp. 

From  the  Troy  Record,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Talk 

This  is  not  the  time  to  impose  a  sales  tax  in  this  state.  With 
unemployment  everywhere  and  a  realization  that  the  most 
important  element  in  the  restoration  of  confidence  must  be  an 
increase  in  trade,  any  course  which  might  restrict  that  trade 
would  handicap  the  future.  We  should  labor  to  make  mer¬ 
chandising  easier  rather  than  to  make  it  harder;  and  to  Uz 
every  sale  of  goods  in  the  state  unquestionably  would  delay 
the  return  of  free  and  wholesome  methods  of  business. 

By  no  means  does  this  mean  that  a  sales  tax  is  a  bad  method 
of  raising  revenue.  That  is  another  matter  altogether.  But 
there  is  a  time  for  everything;  and  a  sales  tax  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  tax  which  ought  not  to  be  instituted  in  a  period  of 
depression.  Its  psychological  effect  would  be  bad;  it  would 
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delay  the  restoration  of  normal  modes.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  mercantile  establishments  and  organizations  all  over  the 
state,  with  surprising  unanimity,  are  opposing  the  plan. 

Of  course  no  move  toward  a  sales  tax  has  been  made.  The 
whole  matter  originated  in  the  report  that  the  Mastick  Com¬ 
mission  was  intending  to  propose  this  method  of  replenishing 
the  state’s  revenue.  The  outcry  from  all  quarters  should  be  an 
answer  to  any  such  plan.  So  far  as  we  can  determine  not  a 
voice  has  been  raised  in  its  favor,  many  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  theory  of  a  sales  tax  joining  in  the  adverse  chorus. 
When  we  are  broadcasting  the  slogan  of  “buy  now’’  and  are 
striving  to  stimulate  sales  by  every  kind  of  suitable  device  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  impose  a  tax  upon  sales.  Norman 
Thomas  expresses  the  views  of  many  more  classes  than  those 
of  his  own  group  when  he  denounces  such  a  move  at  this 
time. 


From  the  Rochester  Jourml,  Nov.  20,  1930. 

Keep  Taxes  Down 

That  Will  Help  Speed  Return  of  Prosperity 

Congress  should  spare  no  effort  at  the  Short  Session  to 
balance  the  budget  without  increasing  taxes. 

It  is  essential  that  the  one  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  Federal 
income  tax  now  in  effect  should  be  continued,  if  that  revival 
in  business  is  to  be  encouraged  which  alone  can  end  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Faced  with  the  certainty  of  a  Treasury  deficit  and  with  the 
desirability  of  expediting  and  expanding  its  program  of  public 
works.  Congress  may  well  slow  up  the  pace  at  which  it  has 
been  retiring  the  war  debt  of  this  country. 

Existing  law  commits  the  Treasury  to  retire  four  hundred 
million  dollars  of  outstanding  debt  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  about  four  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  of  next  year. 

Only  sixty-five  million  dollars  of  debt  has  been  retired 
this  year  because  the  Government  has  been  unable  to  buy  its 
own  securities  below  par. 

By  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  suspend  the  sinking  fund 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  it  is  estimated  that 
three  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  will  be  available  for 
other  purposes. 

This  would  take  care  of  the  deficit.  And  if  this  is  not  also 
sufficient  to  continue  in  effect  the  one  per  cent,  reduction 
in  taxes.  Congress  ought  to  find  the  way  to  do  that  by  making 
whatever  cut  in  expenditures  is  necessary. 

Calvin  Coolidge  is  not  much  given  to  prophecy.  But  he 
showed  the  courage  to  follow  where  the  facts  lead  when  he 
said  the  other  day: 

“The  raw  materials  are  at  hand  for  an  era  of  unprecented 
prosperity.  They  only  wait  for  the  people  to  come  forward 
to  utilize  them.” 

This  the  people  will  do  when  they  can  be  confident  of  the 
stability  of  the  present  level  of  prices  of  raw  materials. 

Increasing  taxation  will  disturb  that  stability  and  discourage 
confidence. 

Keeping  taxes  down  will  help  to  stabilize  prices,  quicken 
confidence  and  hasten  the  return  of  prosperity. 


From  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

Proposed  Sales  Tax  Objectionable 

The  proposed  sales  tax  brought  out  a  flood  of  objections  at 
the  hearing  given  by  the  State  Commission  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Tax  Laws  in  Manhattan.  More  than  a  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  important  retail  associations,  department  stores, 
hardware,  furniture,  silk,  textile,  jewelry  and  other  mercantile 
interests  joined  in  protesting  that  their  organizations  were 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of  sales  tax  as  burdensome 
and  discouraging  to  industry. 

Many  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  in  the  city  spoke 
earnestly  arguing  against  the  proposal  sales  tax.  It  was  declared 
inequitable,  iniquitous  and  unwise,  a  tax  that  would  inevitably 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  would  tend  to  burden  pro- 
portionably  the  poorer  classes  more  heavily  than  the  richer 
classes  and  would  discourage  retail  store  business.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  and  expense  t»  the  retailer  of  such  a  tax  would  be  of 
great  moment. 

The  objections  against  the  proposed  sales  tax  are  evidently 
many  and  serious  as  already  stated  in  the  “Citizen”  and  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  will  be  ignored  by  the  Commission. 


From  the  Rochester  Times-Union,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Opposed 

More  than  100  merchants  in  New  York  City,  comprising 
representatives  of  all  leading  firms,  were  present  to  voice 
protests  against  the  adoption  of  a  sales  tax  when  the  state 
commission  on  revision  of  the  tax  laws  granted  a  hearing  on 
Wednesday.  Rochester  merchants,  together  with  industrialists 
and  bankers,  also  are  opposi^  the  suggestion. 

As  chairman  of  the  commission.  State  Senator  Seabury  C. 
Mastick  has  announced  that  the  reports  that  the  commission  is 
considering  recommendation  of  a  general  sales  tax  are  pre¬ 
mature  and  unfounded. 

Aside  from  the  natural  opposition  of  any  business  group  ‘o 
payment  of  a  new  impost,  which  there  might  be  difficulty  ..i 
passing  on  to  buyers,  the  merchants  advance  objections  to  such 
a  tax  as  being  adverse  to  the  public  interest. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  deal  of  expense  would  be  involved'- 
keeping  the  necessary  records  in  the  manner  required  by  ' 
tax  officials;  that  if  applied  simply  to  gross  sales  tota’ 
would  prove  in  large  measure  an  addition  to  the  living  7, 
of  poor  people;  that  it  is  desirable  just  now  to  stimulate  rei.-^; 
buying  and  any  impediment  to  this  trade  might  seriously  retai- 
the  return  of  prosperity.  '' 

This  special  commission  states  emphatically  that  it  was  ’ 
appointed  to  find  ways  of  raising  more  revenue,  but  rathe* 
seek  a  way  of  relieving  the  tax  burden  on  real  estate. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  those  who  have  investigated  t-' 
problems  that  such  a  reduction  ought  to  be  effected,  especia 
iq  the  interest  of  the  small  home  owner,  who  often  is  haifi 
pressed  to  meet  is  tax  bill.  The  proper  amount  of  this  reduction 
has  been  fixed  as  high  as  one-third. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  an  alternative  source  of  revenue 
which  will  make  up  the  deficiency  ensueing  from  a  reductior 
in  real  estate  taxation. 

While  one  member  of  the  commission,  during  the  hearing  in 
Rochester,  seemed  to  favor  a  sales  tax,  much  more  attention 
was  paid  to  suggestions  that  the  money  be  raised  by  income 
taxes,  probably  carried  down  to  lower  levels  than  the  existing 
state  and  national  scale,  though  still  taking  family  burdens  into 
account. 

Widely  distributed  income  taxes,  making  the  person  who  pays 
them  “tax-conscious,”  would  be  much  less  likely  to  promote 
public  extravagance  than  if  collected  from  only  a  small  part 
of  the  voting  population.  It  was  even  suggested  that  persons 
whose  income  is  too  low  to  make  collection  of  an  income  tax 
worth  while  might  pay  a  small  poll  tax. 

Any  new  form  of  tax  will  arouse  protest,  but  it  does  seem 
that  some  way  ought  to  be  found  of  giving  the  small  home 
owner  a  “better  break.” 


From  the  Auburn  Citizen,  Nov.  21,  1930 

Sales  Taxes  By  the  States 

The  increasing  burden  of  general  property  taxation  is  inten¬ 
sifying  the  movement  to  relieve  the  owner  of  city  real  estate 
as  well  as  the  farmer  by  imposing  state  income  taxes  or  sales 
taxes.  The  gasoline  tax,  accepted  generally  as  an  admirable 
method  of  raising  revenue,  is  a  form  of  sales  tax,  even  though 
applicable  only  to  a  specific  commodity  and  usually  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  highways  expenditures.  It  is  argued  also 
on  behalf  of  the  general  sales  tax  that  it  provides  a  steady 
revenue  and  one  susceptible  of  increase,  since  people  must 
always  buy  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities,  whether  taxed 
or  untaxed.  Gross  sales  are  more  easily  determined  than  profits, 
so  that  a  sales  tax  is  simpler  than  a  net  profits  tax.  Inasmuch 
as  few  proposals  for  a  tax  on  sales  visualize  a  rate  as  high 
as  one  per  cent,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer, 
jobber,  or  retailer  to  pass  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  to  the 
consumer  by  raising  the  price  of  smaller  articles  even  one 
cent  each.  Finally,  the  proponents  of  the  general  sales  tax 
insist  that  it  is  equitable  by  being  imposed  alike  on  all  busi¬ 
nesses.  large  or  small. 

Opponents  of  the  sales  tax  point  out  that  it  penalizes  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich.  Almost  all  of  an  income  of  $2,500 
is  perforce  spent  on  necessities,  and  hence  subject  to  the  tax, 
whereas  only  part  of  an  income  of  $25,000  is  usually  expended 
on  commodities  to  which  the  sales  tax  applies.  The  sales  tax  is 
held  to  penalize  rapid  turnovers,  since  the  tax  is  obviously 
greater  upon  many  sales  with  a  low  profit  per  sale  than  upon 
few  sales  with  a  high  profit  per  sale.  It  is  inequitable  in  that 
it  must  be  paid  without  distinction  by  both  prosperous  and  un- 
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prosperous  enterprises— indeed,  must  be  paid  even  by  business 
grating  at  an  actual  deficit.  It  lays  an  unfair  burden  upon 
intrastate  as  against  interstate  pies,  since  the  latter  probably 
are  not  constitutionally  within  its  scope.  Upon  goods  sold  at 
retail  by  the  primary  producer,  it  is  levied  only  once;  upon 
goods  passing  through  several  hands  before  retail  purchase, 
it  is  levied  at  each  process,  unless  it  is  restricted  to  retail  sales. 
A  purely  retail  sales  tax,  although  readily  collectible  from  large 
establishments  with  good  bookkeeping  methods,  can  be  collected 
only  with  much  difficulty  and  expense  from  any  small  store 
which  desires  to  evade  it.  And  even  a  sales  tax  of,  say,  only 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
by  leaving  the  price  of  nine  commodities  unchanged  and  adding 
one  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  tenth. 

West  Virginia  has  had  a  gross  sales  tax  since  1921,  with 
different  rates  for  different  forms  of  business.  It  was  enacted 
in  lieu  of  an  income  tax,  and  realized  $3,800,000  in  1928.  This 
IS  one-fifth  of  the  state’s  total  net  revenue,  and  substantially 
e  than  the  receipts  from  the  general  property  tax.  Georgia 
'  -ted  a  gross  receipts  tax  last  year  but  it  is  only  for  two 
s,  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  state  income  tax  law 
aetermined.  Connecticut  has  a  tax  on  sales  of  unincorporated 
jsinesses,  to  offset  the  state  corporation  tax.  The  sales  tax 
f  Delaware  is  really  a  graded  manufacturers’  license  tax; 
i  the  tax  of  Pennsylvania  on  mercantile  sales  is  relatively 
nportant.  The  sales  tax  laws  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi, 
oth  in  the  courts,  actually  aim  at  chain  and  large  department 
.fores,  since  they  allow  substantial  exemptions,  after  which  the 
tes  rise  progressively,  Canada  imposed  a  Dominion-wide 
.mIcs  tax  during  the  war  to  increase  revenue,  but  has  been 
lowering  the  rates  and  increasing  the  exemptions. 


From  the  New  York  Sun,  Noz’.  20,  1930. 

The  Sales  Tax 

It  would  be  unfair  to  support  or  condemn  whatever  program 
the  Mastick  Committee  may  have  in  the  making  its  report  is 
finished.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  certain  sales  taxes. 
The  gasoline  tax  is  a  sales  tax.  It  has  been  adopted  in  every 
state  and  it  produces  great  revenue  at  small  cost  of  collection. 
But  this  is  no  year  to  propose  a  general  sales  tax  affecting 
all  or  most  commodities.  It  is  a  time  to  reduce  prices  rather 
than  raise  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturer,  the  retailer 
and  the  consumer.  It  is  no  time  for  the  application  of  a  new 
State  tax  of  any  kind  until  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  tax 
will  supplant  another  tax  for  the  public  benefit. 


From  the  Rochester  Journal,  Not’.  22,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Not  Wanted 
This  Is  No  Time  to  Handicap  Business 

With  the  United  States  laboring  under  a  business  handicap 
not  seen  for  ten  years,  when  the  post-war  despression  affected 
the  whole  world,  the  Mastick  Commission  now  proposes  to 
place  a  sales  tax-  on  everything  sold  within  the  borders  of 
New  York  State — from  the  tiniest  pin  to  the  ten  thousand 
dollar  automobile. 

This  in  the  face  of  a  campaign  waged  throughout  the  state 
urging  people  to  buy,  not  to  hoard,  and  buy  liberally  because 
of  low  prices. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  business  men  of  Rochester 
have  banded  together  to  fight  the  proposal — especially  when 
they,  themselves,  are  endeavoring  to  cut  costs  and  pass  on  the 
benefits  to  the  consumer? 

Instead  of  increasing  taxes  at  this  period  of  depression,  the 
governments  of  the  states  and  cities  should  be  considering  a 
reduction  in  taxes — cutting  overhead,  the  same  as  business  con¬ 
cerns  have  been  doing  for  years,  and  which  has  enabled  the 
little  man  in  the  street  to  buy  things  far  better  in  quality 
and  at  a  lower  price. 

Putting  a  sales  tax  on  merchandise  at  this  time  would  only 
mean  one  thing  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer — lower 
Mies,  for  the  purchaser  would  be  retarded  in  his  buying  efforts 
if  he  thought  he  mu.st  absorb  the  tax  in  the  price  of  the 
eoods  he  bought.  Thus  there  would  be  a  greater  disinclina¬ 
tion  than  ever  to  buy. 

Proponents  of  the  sales  tax  point  to  the  gasoline  tax  as  an 
example  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  its  inauguration, 
but  they  fail  to  realize  that  the  gasoline  tax  is  imposed  almost 
solely  for  one  purpose — to  build  and  repair  highways,  which 


leads  to  greater  automobile  sales  and  larger  gasoline  buying, 
which  may  be  traced  directly  back  to  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

A  sales  tax  will  not  benefit  any  one— except  to  increase  the 
state’s  own  revenues. 

Governor  Roosevelt  has  expressed  dissastis  faction  at  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax,  and  in  the  event  that  the  Governor’s 
own  commission  did  pass  favorably  upon  it,  and  it  passed  the 
Legislature,  the  State  Executive  probably  would  veto  it. 

It  may  be  that  no  new  taxation  will  be  necessary  for  the 
forthcoming  year,  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Mastick 
Commission  to  wait  until  the  Governor  has  prepared  his  budget. 

Any  tax  reform  that  threathens  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
course  of  business  should  be  nipped  at  once  and  the  Mastick 
Commission  will  be  wise  in  heeding  the  request  of  Rochester 
retail  merchants  to  abandon  any  such  thoughts. 


From  the  Brooklyn  Times  Nov.  20,  1930 

Would  Drive  Away  Business 

The  proposed  sales  tax,  if  put  into  effect  by  this  State  alone, 
w’ould  drive  business  from  New  York  State  to  neighboring 
States.  It  could  be  operated  as  a  Federal  tax,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  advantage  in  doing  business  on  one  side  of  a 
State  boundary  instead  of  on  the  other.  But  a  tax  that  would 
make  it  more  profitable  to  do  business  in  Jersey  City  or  Stam¬ 
ford  than  in  Brooklyn  or  Manhattan  would  most  certainly 
drive  away  trade.  The  realtors  favor  the  proposed  tax  because 
they  figure  that  it  will  release  real  estate  from  some  of  its 
present  burden.  They  forget  that  if  business  vanishes  the 
burden  on  real  estate  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

Advocates  of  the  proposed  tax  speak  of  the  tax  on  gasoline 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  the  tax  may  be 
collected  and  the  great  sums  which  can  be  raised.  They  over¬ 
look  the  fact  known  to  every  motorist  who  has  toured  to  any 
extent,  that  when  the  tax  makes  a  difference  in  price  across 
a  State  line,  dealers  near  the  border  on  the  unfavorable  side 
virtually  go  out  of  business.  The  same  thing  would  happen 
in  other  lines.  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  stores  would  suffer 
immediately. 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  vice  president  of  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
spoke  for  the  Brooklyn  retail  interests  yesterday  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  in  Manhattan  before  the  State  Tax  Commission.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  a  complete  breakdown  of  retail  distribution  in  the  event 
of  the  adoption  of  the  tax,  with  the  customer  as  the  ultimate 
victim.  The  Times  regards  this  statement  as  most  important, 
and  has  given  much  space  to  Mr.  Puckett’s  views.  It  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  its  readers. 


From  the  Utica  Press,  Nov.  21,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Opposed 

Bitter  protests  developed  at  the  hearing  in  New  York  by  the 
State  Commission  for  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  tax  on  sales.  Owners  of  real  estate  or  others  interested 
in  it.  appeared  to  the  be  the  only  sizeable  group  in  favor  of 
that  method  of  shifting  the  tax  burden  or  enlarging  the  state’s 
revenue. 

The  increasing  burden  of  general  property  taxation  is  intensi¬ 
fying  the  movement  to  relieve  the  owner  of  city  real  estate 
as  well  as  the  farmer  by  imposing  state  income  taxes  or  sales 
taxes.  The  gasoline  tax.  accepted  generally  as  an  admirable 
method  of  raising  revenue,  is  a  form  of  sales  tax.  even  though 
applicable  only  to  a  specific  commodity  and  usually  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  highways  expenditures.  It  is  argued  also  on 
behalf  of  the  general  sales  tax  that  it  provides  a  steady  revenue 
and  one  susceptible  of  increase,  since  people  must  always  buy 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities,  whether  taxed  or  untaxed. 
Gross  sales  are  more  easily  determined  than  profits,  so  that  a 
sales  tax  is  simpler  than  a  net  profit  tax.  Inasmuch  as  few 
proposals  for  a  tax  on  sales  visualizes  a  rate  as  high  as  1 
per  cent,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  manufacturer,  jobber, 
or  retailer  to  pass  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  to  the  consumer 
bv  raising  the  price  of  smaller  articles  even  one  cent  each. 
Finally,  the  proponents  of  the  general  sales  tax  insist  that 
it  is  equitable  by  being  imposed  alike  on  all  businesses,  large 
or  small. 

Opponents  of  the  sales  tax  point  out  that  it  penalizes  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich.  Almost  all  of  an  income  of  $2,500 
is  spent  on  neccessities,  and  hence  subject  to  the  tax,  whereas 
only  part  of  an  income  of  $25,000  is  usually  expended  on 
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commodities  to  which  the  sales  tax  applies.  The  sales  tax  is 
held  to  penalize  rapid  turnovers,  since  the  tax  is  greater  upon 
many  sales  with  a  low  profit  per  sale  than  upon  few  sales 
with  a  high  profit  per  sale.  It  is  inequitable  in  that  it  must 
^  paid  without  distinction  by  both  prosperous  and  unpros- 
perous  business  enterprises — indeed,  must  be  paid  even  by  busi¬ 
ness  operating  at  an  actual  deficit.  It  lays  an  unfair  burden 
upon  intrastate  as  against  interstate  sales,  since  the  latter  prob¬ 
ably  are  not  constitutionally  within  its  scope.  Upon  goods  sold 
at  retail  by  the  primary  producer,  it  is  levied  only  once;  upon 
goods  passing  through  several  hands  before  retail  purchase,  it 
is  levied  at  each  process,  unless  it  is  restrjcted  to  retail  sales. 
A  purely  retail  sales  tax,  although  readily  collectible  from 
large  establishments  with  good  bookkeeping  methods,  can  be 
collected  only  with  much  difficulty  and  expense  from  any 
small  store  which  desires  to  evade  it.  And  even  a  sales  tax  of 
say,  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  by  leaving  the  price  of  nine  commodities  unchanged 
and  adding  1  per  cent  to  the  price  of  the  10th. 

West  Virginia  has  had  a  gross  sales  tax  since  1921,  with 
different  rates  for  different  forms  of  business.  It  was  enacted  in 
lieu  of  an  income  tax,  and  realized  $3,800,000  in  1928.  This  was 
one-fifth  of  the  state’s  total  net  revenue,  and  substantially  more 
than  the  receipts  from  the  general  property  tax.  Georgia  enacted 
a  gross  receipts  tax  last  year,  but  it  is  only  for  two  years,  until 
the  constitutionality  of  the  state  income  tax  law  is  determined. 
Connecticut  has  a  tax  on  the  sales  of  unincorporated  businesses, 
to  offset  the  state  corporation  tax.  The  sales  tax  of  Delaware 
is  really  a  graded  manufacturers’  license  tax;  and  the  tax  of 
Pennsylvania  on  mercantile  sales  is  relatively  unimportant. 
The  sales  tax  laws  of  Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  both  in  the 
courts,  actually  aim  at  chain  and  large  department  stores,  since 
they  allow  substantial  exemptions,  after  which  the  rates  rise 
progressively.  Canada  imposed  a  dominionwide  sales  tax  during 
the  war  to  increase  revenue,  but  has  been  lowering  the  rates 
and  increasing  the  exemptions. 

Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star,  Nov.  24,  1930. 

No  Time  For  Sales  Tax 

The  general  disapproval  of  the  proposed  sales  tax  in  this 
state  shows  how  repugnant  the  plan  is.  It  is  especially  stupid 
to  propose  it  at  this  time  when  we  have  been  doing  all  we 
could  to  encourage  the  public  to  buy,  and  when  tradesmen  have 
been  reducing  prices  as  an  inducement  to  trade. 

The  sales  tax,  we  suppose,  was  introduced  as  an  expedient 
during  the  war  when  every  possible  source  of  revenue  had  to 
be  tapj^.  During  the  war,  however  funds  were  ample,  wages 
were  high,  employment  was  general,  and  everybody  was  ready 
and  eager  to  buy. 

Even  if  a  sales  tax  were  desirable,  this  is  the  most  inappro¬ 
priate  time  to  propose  it.  In  view  of  the  inducements  which 
retail  trade  has  been  making  to  stimulate  buying  with  lowered 
prices,  a  sales  tax  would  be  likely  to  work  hardship  in  taxing 
goods  that  may  be  sold  at  very  small  profit,  which  might  be 
turned  into  loss.  Sales  tax  would  be  likely  to  work  hardshio 
on  the  consumer  by  causing  retail  prices  to  be  inflated  enough 
to  carry  the  tax.  Sales  tax  is  always  passed  along  to  the 
consumer  in  the  long  run. 

Above  and  beyond  that,  sales  tax,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  stamp  act  which  provoked  the  colonists  to  war  against 


Britain  in  1775,  is  an  abhorrent  principle.  It  puts  costs  upon  I 
people  of  moderate  means,  and  takes  them  off  rich  persons 
and  corporations.  The  tax  on  gasoline  is  an  exception,  because 
the  justice  is  recognized  of  passing  along  to  those  who  use 
the  highways  the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 

It  is  a  bad  time  to  shoulder  any  more  costs  upon  the  poor 
consumer,  upon  the  man  out  of  work.  We  did  riot  rebel  against 
an  extra  cent  or  two  on  movie  tickets  during  the  war;  but 
the  war  is  over,  and  war  wages  do  not  prevail  now. 

From  the  Geneva  Times,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

Sales  Tax  Is  Opposed 

There  is  agitation  again  for  a  sales  tax.  Such  a  proponl 
has  been  made  before,  but  met  with  little  or  no  favor.  In  fact, 
it  met  with  strenuous  opposition.  It  is  likely  that  the  revival 
of  the  agitation  for  such  a  tax  will  again  be  disfavored. 

Indicative  of  this  was  the  reception  the  proposal  received 
the  other  day  in  Rochester  when  a  number  of  prominent  maim, 
facturers,  retailers,  bankers  and  representatives  of  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  met  to  discuss  the  proposal  and  to  sound  out 
sentiment  there.  It  did  not  meet  with  favor.  It  was  declared 
that  such  a  tax  would  be  inequitable  and  unwise.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  would  put  commercial  activities  in  this  state  at  a 
disadvantage  with  out-of-state  competitors.  It  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  revision  of  the  existing 
tax  system  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  new  tax. 

If  sentiment  were  sounded  out  in  other  places  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  vigorous  opposition  would  be  found  as  expressed 
at  Rochester. 

White  Plains  Daily  Reporter,  Nov.  22,  1930. 

Another  Tax? 

The  State  Conference  of  Mayors  now  is  talking  of  increasing 
the  state  tax  on  gasoline. 

Secretary  W.  P.  Capes  believes  that  in  this  way  the  tax  on 
real  property  may  be  reduced. 

We  hope  that  Mayor  Frederick  C.  McLoughlin,  who  heads 
the  State  Conference,  will  restrain  the  secretary  from  becoming 
too  impetuous  over  this.  The  organization  has  too  much  in  the 
way  of  good  accomplished  to  become  known  as  the  sponsor 
of  a  higher  tax  on  gasoline. 

It  might  be  that  we  would  be  able  to  find  ourselves  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  some  of  these  new  ideas  as  to  taxation,  if  any  of 
them  really  would  lift  other  tax  burdens.  But  they  don’t. 

When  the  gasoline  tax  came  out,  it  was  thought  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  state  income  tax.  The  people  have 
been  paying  two  cents  to  the  state  on  each  gallon  of  gasoline. 
The  aggregate  runs  into  millions.  And  now  we  hear  that  the 
rate  on  state  income  taxes  may  go  up! 

The  theory  that  only  the  few  pay  real  estate  tax  is  not 
correct.  It  is  being  advanced  a  great  deal  in  the  current  talk 
of  tax  revision.  But  it  isn’t  true.  All  the  people  pay  the  real 
estate  tax,  whether  in  the  form  of  rents  of  home  or  stores 
or  offices  or  through  ownership.  The  owner  is  not  the  only  one 
who  is  taxed. 

The  theory  that  other  forms  of  taxes  will  reduce  the  tax 
on  real  estate  has  been  exploded  in  the  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people  will  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  an  addi- 
tional^  cent  or  more  on  gasoline  will  save  money  in  another 
direction.  It  won’t. 
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Specialized  Training  For  Salespeople 


After  salespeople  have  received  the  initial 
schooling  in  system  and  salesmanship  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  on  the  operation  of  selling,  there 
remains  the  further  problem  of  seeing  that  they 
are  informed  as  to  the  merchandise  they  sell. 

The  popularity  of  period  furniture  demands  a 
knowledge  of  the  style  manifestations  of  the  era 
which  fostered  the  design, — the  prevalence  of  such 
nomenclature  as  Alencon  and  Breton  makes  it 
essential  that  the  salespeople  in  lace  and  neckwear 
departments  know  the  difference  in  construction 


and  use — shoes  require  a  knowledge  and  techni¬ 
que  of  selling  all  their  own,  and  so  on. 

The  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  just  published  a  report 
on  Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople.  This  re¬ 
port  embodies  a  discussion  of  Specialized  Train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  definite  material  on  a  variety  of 
departments.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Personnel  Group.  Additional  copies 
may  be  secured  for  $1.50.  Non-members  of  the 
.Association  may  purchase  copies  of  this  report 
for  $2.00  each. 
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The  Capper  Kelly  Bill 
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stantially  lower  cost  warrants  a  proportionate  resale 
price  reduction  and  differential,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
non-service  grocery  store;  as  a  matter  of  sound  public 
policy  no  law  should  be  enacted  which  permits,  pro¬ 
motes  or  requires  any  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
economic  working  and  development  of  distribution  or 
which  deprives  the  purchasing  public  of  the  resulting 
economic  benefits. 

Boiled  down  to  its  essence  the  opponents’  contention 
is  this :  admitting  the  evil  of  predatory  price  cutting 
which  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition  and 
that  due  remedial  legislation  against  it  is  justified,  the 
fact  remains  that  such  legislation  can  and  should  be 
strictly  limited  to  this  evil  and  its  single  prevention ;  a 
limited  law  is  available,  adequate  and  all  that  can  be 
properly  demanded  or  enacted  in  the  circumstances; 
there  is  no  need  to  run  the  public  risk  of  a  broader  law 
and  it  is  unsound  in  principle  and  policy.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  candid  consideration  of  this  contention,  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  light  of  whatever  may  be  said  in  answer  to 
it,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  convincing.  I  say 
this  as  one  who  is  personally  disposed  to  favor  the  bill, 
if  I  could  do  so;  as  one  who  personally  favors  a  due 
remedial  law  against  this  evil.  The  objection  is  purely 
formal.  And  I  later  indicate  how  it  can  be  met  to 
secure  an  even  more  effective  law. 

Objectives  of  a  Sound  Law 

The  bill  is  subject  to  further  formal  criticism.  The 
criticism  is  that  it  fails  to  provide  the  comprehensive 
remedy  against  this  evil,  which  is  available  and  required 
in  the  circumstances.  A  comprehensive  remedial  law, 
it  is  said,  ( 1 )  expressly  outlaws  predatory  price  cutting 
which  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition,  and 
empowers  government  action  against  it;  (2)  expressly 
authorizes  injunctive  relief  from  it,  by  the  federal  court ; 
and  (3)  permits  due  trade  action  by  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark  or  trade-brand  or  trade-name  to  prevent  it. 
The  present  bill,  even  if  duly  limited,  is  directed  only 
to  permit  the  last.  In  support  of  the  criticism  it  is 
argued:  the  first  and  logical  remedial  step  is  to  outlaw 
this  unfair  method,  in  order  that  it  may  have  no  legal 
standing,  and  unless  this  step  is  taken  the  remedy  is 
bound  to  be  incomplete  and  inadequate;  so  long  as  the 
Miles  case  stands  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
practically  powerless  to  enforce  the  unfair  competition 
law  against  this  unfair  method,  since  in  that  case  our 
highest  court  held  in  effect  that  a  dealer  has  the  right 
to  sell  what  he  has  bought  at  any  price  he  pleases  and 
his  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  restricted  consistently  with 
the  anti-trust  law;  so  long  as  the  Miles  case  stands  a 
manufacturer  will  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  in¬ 
junctive  relief  in  the  federal  court  from  this  unfair 
method,  for  the  same  reason ;  even  if  the  Miles  case  is 
set  aside,  a  law  expressly  outlawing  this  unfair  method 
and  expressly  granting  the  power  and  authority  stated 
will  greatly  strengthen  anti-trust  law  enforcement 
against  the  method  and  materially  assist  the  manufac¬ 
turer  in  securing  court  relief  from  it;  moreover  such 
a  law  is  a  proper  foundation  for  statutory  permission 
of  preventive  trade  action.  This  argument  is  also  con¬ 
vincing. 

The  bill  is  subject  to  still  further  formal  criticism. 


The  criticism  is  that  whereas  it  repeals  the  Miles  case 
law  it  does  not  also  repeal  that  of  the  Beech-Nut  case. 
In  the  latter  case,  as  we  have  seen,  a  resale  price  plan 
was  condemned  notwithstanding  it  was  free  from  con¬ 
tract.  This  criticism  is  technically  correct;  but  it  is  of 
little  practical  signficance.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Beech-Nut  decision  may  be 
reversed,  upon  review.  In  the  second  place  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  government  will  enforce  the 
anti-trust  law  against  a  similar  plan  if  Congress  repeals 
the  Miles  case  law  upon  which  the  Beech-Nut  case 
ultimately  rests,  especially  in  view  of  the  divided  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  court  in  the  latter  case.  In  any  event  a  com¬ 
prehensive  remedial  law  could  not  be  subject  to  this 
criticism. 

Provisions  of  An  Effective  Law 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  form  of 
a  bill  which  would  propose  a  comprehensive  federal 
remedial  law  against  this  evil  (to  the  extent  such  a 
law  is  applicable)  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  strictly 
limited  to  it.  In  my  opinion  such  a  bill  would  contain 
four  sections.  The  first  section  would  declare  that 
predatory  price  cutting  in  the  resale  of  an  article  of 
merchandise  identified  by  a  trademark  or  trade-brand  or 
trade-name,  which  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com¬ 
petition,  is  unlawful.  (Note  the  qualification,  “which 
constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  competition.’’)  The 
second  section  would  empower  and  direct  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  unfair 
method  in  interstate  (and  foreign)  commerce.  The 
third  section  would  authorize  the  owner  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  or  trade-brand  or  trade-name  to  secure  injunctive 
relief  from  the  use  of  this  unlawful  method  in  the  re¬ 
sale  of  his  article,  in  the  federal  court,  and  to  collect 
any  resulting  damages.  (This,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  court.)  The  fourth  section  would 
provide  that  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  or  trade-brand 
or  trade-name  does  not  violate  the  anti-trust  law  by 
taking  individual  trade  action  directed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  this  unlawful  method  in  the  resale  of  his  article, 
provided  that  (a)  in  doing  so  he  acts  in  the  normal 
trade  course  of  his  own  private  business  fairly  con¬ 
ducted  in  an  open,  free  and  competitive  market;  (b) 
the  action  does  not  involve  any  attempt  to  monopolize 
or  any  price  agreement  between  competitors  forbidden 
by  the  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890. 

Such  a  bill  would  provide  a  simple  and  compre¬ 
hensive  federal  remedial  law  strictly  confined  to  the 
evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  would  be  effective 
to  set  aside  the  present  federal  anti-resale  price  law.  It 
would  strip  this  unfair  method  of  any  technical  legal 
character  or  defense,  now  existing  under  the  federal 
law.  It  would  empower  and  direct  the  enforcement  of 
the  federal  unfair  competition  law  against  it,  now  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  (Of  course  such  enforcement  is 
necessarily  limited  to  interstate,  as  distinguished  from 
intrastate  commerce.)  (It  would  authorize  any  owner 
of  a  trade-mark  (without  discrimination)  to  secure 
injunctive  relief  in  the  federal  court,  now  difficult.  This 
is  a  discretionary  remedy  and  necessarily  so.  It  would 
permit  him  to  take  preventive  trade  action  (without 
distinction  as  to  method),  subject  to  the  limitations 
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stated.  They  are  required  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
permission,  but  do  not  interfere  with  its  proper  exer¬ 
cise.  To  transcend  these  limitations  in  violaton  of  the 
anti-trust  law  is  to  bring  it  down  on  the  offender.  This 
remedy  is  likewise  discretionary  and  necessarily  so.  A 
manufacturer  must  be  left  free  to  merchandise  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  exigencies  of  trade  confronting  him.  And 
they  will  differ  with  different  manufacturers  and  in 
different  trades.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide 
a  due  trade  remedy  for  such  use  as  one  cares  to  make 
of  it.  To  enforce  such  a  law  against  a  price  cutting 
practice,  the  government  would  have  to  prove  that  it 
is  predatory  and  an  unfair  method  of  competition.  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  if  an  offense  exists  there  should 
be  available  trade  evidence  to  establish  it.  To  secure 
injunctive  relief  from  a  price  cutting  practice,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  have  to  allege  and,  if  called  upon,  to 
prove  the  same  characteristic  facts.  And  the  same  com¬ 
ment  applies.  As  to  preventive  trade  action,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  be  free  to  exercise  his  judgment  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  and  subject  to  antitrust  law 
review  if  he  transcends  them.  This  again  is  as  it  should 
be,  if  such  trade  action  is  to  be  permitted.  Hence  what 
is  predatory  price  cutting  that  constitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  is  a  question  in  the  first  instance 
for  trade  or  commission  answer,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
ultimately  for  court  decision.  In  the  course  of  time 
guiding  judicial  definitions  might  be  expected,  which 
would  be  based  on  fact.  Perhaps  the  law  should  state 
its  own  broad  definitions. 

Such  a  Law  Confined  to  Interstate  Commerce 

In  outlining  this  substitute  bill  I  offer  a  wholly  per¬ 
sonal  suggestion  in  order  that  the  discussion  may  be 
constructive.  It  is  not  enough  to  note  the  defects  of 
the  bill  under  review,  if  remedial  legislation  is  desirable. 
In  making  this  suggestion  I  am  under  no  misapprehen¬ 
sion  that  a  federal  law  can  remedy  an  intrastate  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessarily  confined  to  interstate  commerce. 
In  making  this  suggestion  I  am  under  no  misappre¬ 
hension  that  the  evil  of  unfair  resale-price  cutting  can 
be  cured  by  law.  At  best  such  a  law  is  but  a  partial 
remedy.  It  is  an  important  reme  ly,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  much  can  be  done  by  its  use.  But  in  its  ultimate 
conception  this  evil  will  remain  unless  and  until  its 
cause  is  removed.  To  remove  its  cause  more  than  a 
law  is  required.  The  requirement  is  the  economic  pur¬ 
suit  of  business  fairly  conducted. 


The  third  and  final  committee  argument  for  the  bill  is 
this:  such  a  law  will  be  effective  to  put  the  small  local 
retailer  more  nearly  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the 
chain  store  and  other  retailer  combinations.  This  effect, 
the  committee  says,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  for 


the  public  welfare.  And  it  goes  on  to  eulogize  the  small 
local  retailer  and  broadly  to  declare  that  he  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  community  “than  a  mere  selling 
agency  of  a  foreign  concern”. 

If  the  committee  means  that  such  a  law  will  be 
effective  to  improve  the  small  retailer’s  competitive 
position  by  permitting  trade  action  to  protect  him  from 
unfair  price  competition  (to  the  limited  extent  the 
law  will  do  so),  it  is  correct  in  stating  that  this  effect 
is  for  the  public  welfare.  But  if  the  committee  also 
means  that  such  a  law  will  be  effective  to  improve  the 
small  retailer’s  competitive  position  by  permitting  and 
requiring  trade  action  which  arbitrarily  supports  him, 
regardless  of  the  underlying  economics,  it  is  not  correct 
in  stating  that  this  effect  is  for  the  public  welfare.  And 
apparently  the  committee  means  and  intends  that  the 
law  shall  also  have  the  last  effect.  This  is  established 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  we  have  seen,  and  by  fact 
that  in  so  eulogizing  the  small  local  retailer  the  com¬ 
mittee  makes  no  distinction  between  the  retailer  who 
is  efficient  and  approved  by  the  consumer  and  one  who 
is  not. 

Relation  of  Government  to  Retailers 

The  proposal  of  such  a  law  raises  the  fundamental 
question  of  public  policy  as  to  how  far  the  government 
should  go  in  helping  the  small  local  retailer  to  solve  the 
difficult  problems  confronting  him  in  modem  and  con¬ 
centrated  distribution.  Speaking  as  one  who  believes 
that  it  is  in  the  public  and  trade  interest  to  preserve  the 
maximum  spread  of  individual  retailing  consistent  with 
the  attendant  economic  circumstances,  my  answer  is 
broadly  this :  the  government  should  outlaw  monopoly 
and  every  unfair  method  of  trade  and  competition, 
effectively  enforce  the  law  against  them,  and  permit 
due  trade  action  to  prevent  them.  This  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  small  retailer  from  unjust  discrimination  and 
the  abuse  of  superior  trade  power.  The  government 
should  also  give  to  the  small  retailer  every  educational 
assistance  practical  in  the  circumstances,  which  will 
hdp  him  to  make  himself  a  more  efficient  merchant.  But 
the  government  should  not  go  beyond  this  and  so  far 
as  to  sustain  a  small  retailer  simply  because  he  is  small 
and  regardless  of  his  efficiency  and  want  of  consumer 
approval  and  to  condemn  a  large  retailer .  simply  be- 
cuse  he  is  large  through  his  efficiency  and  consumer 
approval.  In  short,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government 
founded  on  the  principle  of  individual  liberty  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  right  of  freedom  and  an  equal  opportunity 
in  trade  for  equal  enjoyment  by  all  and  then  to  leave 
the  individual  to  work  out  his  own  destiny  and  to  make 
the  most  of  himself.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that  all  business 
had  a  small  beginning;  that  every  small  business  aims 
to  grow;  that  economic  growth  is  finally  measured  by 
economic  opportunity. 
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And  then,  when  we  have  adjusted  all  these  points 
to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  can  ask  ourselves  the  ques¬ 
tion  “How  about  our  induction  of  the  rank  and  file?” 
And,  by  the  way,  if  you  are  interested  in  studying 


the  problems  of  induction  in  greater  detail  you  will 
find  one  section  of  our  report  given  over  to  the  fifty 
problems  submitted  by  the  twenty-seven  stores  that 
contributed  to  the  study. 
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Department  Stores  Choose  ♦  •  ♦ 

National  Accounting 
Machines 


Among 

The  Users  of  National 
Accounting  Machines 


as  the  Outstanding 
System  for  Accounts  Receivable 


B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Hale  Bros.,  Inc. 

John  Wanamaker 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co. 
Stern  Brothers 
Saks — Herald  Square 
Filene’s 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Kresge  Department  Store 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Best  &  Co. 

B.  Nugent  &  Brothers 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

R.  H.  White  Company 
Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft 
Gilchrist  Company 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 


PRACTICALLY  every  statement  that  goes  out  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  from  any  store  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  written  on  a 
National  Accounting  Machine.  With  every  opportunity 
for  comparison  of  results  the  stores  on  the  world’s  most 
famous  shopping  street  have  been  almost  unanimous  in 
their  choice  of  this  machine. 

In  other  cities  department  stores  have  done  the  same. 
Exclusive  automatic  features,  ease  of  operation,  accuracy 
and  extremely  high  output  per  operator  have  led  to  its 
adoption  by  store  after  store. 

This  machine  is  equally  well  adapted  to  either  the  dual  or 
unit  plan  of  posting  accounts.  It  is  the  only  machine 
which  has  a  full  adding  keyboard  and  full  typewriter  key¬ 
board,  features  which  have  pro  ed  their  outstanding  value. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 


World’s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Accounting  Machines  and  Cash  Registers 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Promoting  the  Store 
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Therefore,  a  buyer  gets  the  greatest  return  when  he 
features  items  that  are  selling  well  before  they  are 
advertised — not  items  that  are  new  and  untried. 

This  is  one  of  the  hardest  advertising  lessons  to 
learn.  “Why”  say  many  buyers”  should  I  waste  money 
featuring  things  that  I  can  sell  without  advertising? 

The  answer  is  simple  A  buyer  advertises  to  bring 
people  into  his  department.  People  respond  immediately 
to  advertising  when  it  features  something  that  they 
want,  or  when  a  department  announces  an  unusual 
saving.  No  one  is  sure  that  people  will  take  to  new 
things.  Yet  in  every  good  department  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  people  are  really  excited  about.  Play 
the  latter  items  and  you  play  sure  bets.  And  you’ll 
fret  no  longer  about  the  pulling  power  of  your  ads. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some¬ 
times  you’ll  stumble  on  a  find  in  the  market  which 
you  feel  will  sell  because  of  the  price  at  which  you  can 
offer  it.  You  can’t  waste  time  tasting  this  merchandise 
in  your  department  for  fear  some  one  else  will  snap 
it  up.  Buy  it,  of  course,  if  you  think  it’s  good.  Re¬ 
tailing  hasn’t  yet  developed  into  a  science.  And  having 
the  nerve  to  take  a  chance  has  always  been  an  attribute 
of  the  successful  merchant. 

But,  most  of  the  time,  follow  this  method  in  choosing 
the  merchandise  you  advertise.  You  thereby  auto¬ 
matically  fall  in  line  with  the  principle  of  featuring 
your  best-selling  merchandise  at  your  best  selling  prices. 
'It’s  smarter  to  work  from  your  merchandise  to  a  prin¬ 
ciple  than  to  blindly  apply  copybook  maxims  to  your 
operations.  Give  me  the  buyer  with  a  department- full 
of  good  merchandise  rather  than  the  buyer  with  a  head- 
full  of  rules. 

One  thing  more.  Once  you  find  that  an  it  3m  clicks, 
don’t  be  satisfied  to  advertise  it  only  once.  Don’t  be 
too  anxious  to  desert  the  old  friends  for  the  n''w. 
Keep  pounding  and  pounding  that  item  until  you're 
sure  that  interest  in  it  has  waned.  The  odds  are  ten 
to  one  you’ll  find  it  boresome  weeks  before  the  public 
becomes  tired  of  it. 

rV.  The  Proper  Presentation 

The  store  battles  fought  every  day  about  some  phase 
or  other  of  the  subject,  “How  to  Advertise”  make 
Verdun  and  the  Argonne  look  as  peaceful  as  a  Garden 
“world’s  championship”  bout. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  one  in  the  retail  business 
in  this  country  who  hasn’t  an  inalienable  right  to  “life, 
liberty  .  .  .  the  pursuit  of  happiness” — and  to  criti¬ 
cize  his  store’s  advertising.  Most  of  us  know  that  we 
can  sing — or  can’t;  that  we  like  beans — or  don’t.  But, 
try  to  find  me  some  one  in  a  store  who  isn’t  convinced 
that  he  can  write  the  best  copy  in  the  world.  That  goes 
— from  presidents  to  porters. 

Now  no  one,  either  here  or  in  Mars,  can  pick  up 
any  given  ad  and  say,  “This  ad  is  good”,  or  “This  ad 
is  bad”.  That’s  true  because  one’s  reaction  to  an  ad 
is  entirely  an  individual  matter.  I  myself  have  turned 
my  nose  up  in  scorn  at  ads  which  have  been  phenom¬ 
enally  successful.  I  have  taken  to  my  bosom  ads  which 


have  been  frightful  flops.  So  have  you.  The  problem 
that  the  advertising  department  has  to  face  is  this: 
knowing  full  well  that  it  can  never  please  everybody, 
it  must  call  on  its  own  experience  and  perhaps  the 
experience  of  other  similar  stores  in  producing  adver¬ 
tising  which  will  win  a  reading  from  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  number  of  our  customers.  The  customer  is  the 
one  to  be  pleased — not  the  buyer,  or  the  advertising 
manager.  And  the  advertising  department’s  guess  as 
to  what  will  please  the  customer  is  at  least  as  good 
as  yours. 

I  have  always  had  an  ambition  to  produce  a  page  that 
would  fulfill  the  heart’s  desire  of  all  the  buyers  whose 
departments  were  represented  in  it.  That  page  would 
be  a  la  Macy  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  a  la 
Wanamaker  in  the  middle,  a  la  Hudson  on  the  right, 
a  la  what-store-have-you  in  the  other  sections,  and 
would  probably  end  up  with  a  precious  bit  done  in  the 
best  Lord  and  Taylor  manner. 

You  get  the  point.  Some  one  agency  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  style  your  store’s  advertising  is  to  follow. 
That  is  the  advertising  department’s  job. 

Let’s  run  over  briefly  the  causes  of  so  many  of  our 
little  wars : 

1.  Copy.  If  the  copy  prepared  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  does  not  give  the 
correct  specifications  of  your  merchandise ; 
does  not  stress  its  most  important  selling 
points,  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  But  is  it  worth  while  to  waste  a 
morning  in  bitter  argument,  just  because 
some  such  word  as  “gossamer”  has  been 
used?  If  your  merchandise  is  right  and 
your  price  is  right,  no  one  word  can  keep 
the  customers  away  from  the  store. 

2.  Media.  Don’t  insist  on  certain  papers  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  appeal  to  you  personally. 
Every  good  paper  offers  you  a  rich  market. 
You’re  doing  yourself  a  real  injustice  if 
you  don’t  try  to  get  your  story  across  to 
as  many  people  as  you  can.  The  advertis¬ 
ing  department  chooses  media  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  costs  per  reader  to  put  your 
message  across — on  quality  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity  of  circulation  and,  of  course,  on  re¬ 
sults.  It  knows  the  sort  of  people  every 
paper  goes  to.  It  knows  the  fashions,  the 
particular  types  of  merchandise  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  any  paper  by  other  departments 
in  the  store.  It  is  in  a  position  to  offer 
you  really  helpful  advice. 

3.  Art  Work.  As  long  as  a  drawing  does  not 
misrepresent  your  merchandise — gpve  it  a 
break.  Your  store’s  art  work  must  be  uni¬ 
form.  which  would  be  obviously  impossible 
if  it  had  to  vary  with  every  buyer’s  whim. 
Think  of  all  the  people  starving  in  China, 
when  you  begin  to  get  hot  under  the  collar 
about  the  angle  of  a  head  or  the  position 
of  a  pair  of  hands.  Is  the  matter  so  import- 
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ant — as  long  as  the  customer  can  clearly 
see  what  your  merchandise  looks  like? 

4.  Time.  The  production  of  good  advertising 
is  a  race  against  time.  Therefore,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  should  have  your  copy 
in  its  hands  well  in  advance  of  the  insertion 
date.  Just  how  far  in  advance  is  something 
each  store  must  work  out  for  itself.  If 
you  religiously  meet  your  copy  due-dates, 
return  your  Oks  promptly,  do  everything 
else  you  can  to  avoid  holding  up  production, 
you  make  your  advertising  manager  a 
friend  for  life.  I  know  that  a  buyer’s  life 
is  hectic — that  a  multitude  of  matters  con¬ 
stantly  clamor  for  his  attention.  Some- 
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times  advertising  may  seem  least  important 
of  them  all.  Yet  the  fattest  bonus  checks 
seem  to  go  to  those  buyers  who — after 
merchandising — give  their  advertising  first 
attention. 

Just  one  word  more.  I  know  full  well  that  many 
an  advertising  manager  looks  upon  himself  as  God’s 
gift  to  retailing,  and  sometimes,  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment,  suffers  a  buyer  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment 
I  know,  too,  that  many  a  buyer  sees  the  image  of  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias  reflected  in  every  mirror  into 
which  he  may  chance  to  gaze.  What  bunk!  You  need 
us  and  we  need  you.  If  we  meet  half-way,  there’ll  be 
no  stopping  us  in  the  future. 


Warning  Against  Fake  Salesmen 


Retail  merchants  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  middle  west,  are  being  defrauded  by 
fake  salesmen  for  kraft  paper  sealing  tape  and  the  tape 
moistening  machines  used  on  the  counters,  according 
to  a  letter  received  from  the  secretary  of  The  Gummed 
Industries  Association. 

Merchants  are  advised  that  these  crooks  represent 
themselves  as  agents  either  of  fictitious  or  actual  con¬ 
cerns  and  offer  a  special  discount  for  an  advance  de¬ 
posit  of  from  $25.00  to  $50.00.  Anyone  making  sudi 
a  deposit  is  “out”  that  sum. 


Practically  all  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper  sealing 
tape  distribute  through  wholesale  paper  merchants,  but 
one  large  concern  does  sell  direct.  A  deposit  is  re¬ 
quired  with  an  order,  but  the  salesman  leaves  a  tape 
moistening  machine  whose  value  exceeds  the  amount 
of  this  deposit. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  representing  himself  as 
a  salesman  for  gummed  tape  and  moistening  machines, 
who  requires  a  deposit  or  complete  payment  in  advance 
and  does  not  leave  merchandise  of  greater  value  is 
one  of  this  group  of  crooks. 


Constructive  Auditing 


An  independent  audit  is  to  be  regarded 
always  as  the  means  to  valuable  advice 
from  the  auditor  or  auditing  firm. 

Too  often,  auditing  service  ends  with  the 
report  of  the  financial  condition  of  (name) 
as  of  (date). 

Auditors  should  be  equipped — and  should  be 
employed — to  offer  recommendations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  method,  policies,  financing,  etc.; 
to  furnish  comparative  statistics  intelligently 
prepared;  to  point  out  how  mistakes  and 


waste  may  be  eliminated,  and  pitfalls  avoided. 

Of  course,  every  audit  should  be  a  Detailed 
Audit.  But  whether  it  be  Detailed,  Semi- 
Detailed  or  Balance  Sheet,  it  can,  and 
should  be  made  to,  serve  as  the  basis,  not 
only  of  the  financial  report,  but  also  for 
constructive  help. 

With  the  business  man’s  appreciative  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  help,  and  the  cooperation 
of  progressive  Public  Accountants,  Audit¬ 
ing  becomes  Constructive  and  offers  its 
greatest  value. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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State  Sales  Tax  Would  Give  Retailers  in  Adjacent  States  Advantage 

Continued  from  page  662 


sive  study  to  see  how  they  can  offer  to  the  public  as 
good,  or  even  better,  values  than  in  the  past,  for  less 
money,  how  they  can  reduce  prices  still  further,  and 
also  how  they  can  increase  retail  efficiency;  thus  mak¬ 
ing  their  contribution  as  retailers  to  the  solution  of  the 
business  problems  of  the  country.  A  sales  tax  imposed 
at  this  time  would  be  decidedly  a  step  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

State  Tax  Gives  Retailers  in  Adjacent  States 
Advantage 

A  state  sales  tax  places  producers,  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  a  state  at  a  considerable  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  similar  companies  in  adjacent  states 
without  such  taxes. 

In  an  address  at  the  Twenty- Second  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  on  Taxation,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tax  Association,  held  at  Saranac  Inn,  Upper 
Saranac,  New  York,  September,  1929,  Professor  Jens. 
P.  Jenson  of  the  University  of  Kansas  in  discussing 
this  subject,  said : 

“A  general  sales  tax  for  state  purposes  is  a  local 
tax.  State  boundaries  do  not  exist,  practically  speaking, 
for  trade  and  industry.  National  boundaries  do,  as  is 
known  by  every  exporter  or  importer  who  must  get  his 
goods  over  a  tariff  wall.  A  large  share  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  general  sales  tax,  as  indeed  of  almost 
any  sales  tax,  may  be  charged  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  a  local  tax.  The  shifting  cannot  take  place  with 
the  same  ease,  if  at  all,  as  if  the  tax  were  national. 
If  we  are  to  have  general  sales  taxes,  they  should  be 
imposed  by  the  national  rather  than  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.” 

In  a  latter  part  of  his  address  he  elaborated  upon 
this  point  as  follows : 

“Sales  made  near  the  borders  of  a  state  not  having 
a  gross  sales  tax  are  handicapped  in  comparison  with 
those  made  in  the  interior,  in  that  the  possibility  of 
being  made  an  interstate  transaction,  and  therefore 
tax-free,  is  increased.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  West  Virginia  gross  sales 
tax,  particularly  as  presented  by  the  Wheeling  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  came  from  the  northern  pan-handle. 
There  was  even  a  threat  on  the  part  of  these  four 
counties  to  start  a  movement  for  secession  from  W'est 
Virginia  and  attaching  themselves  to  Pennsylvania 
.  .  .  Nor  was  it  accidental  that  the  protests  against 
the  proposed  Kansas  gross  sales  tax,  .  .  .  came  from 
border  towns  such  as  Leavenworth  and  Atchison.” 

In  the  State  of  New  York  these  conditions  exist 
in  an  exaggerated  form.  A  very  considerable  part  of 
any  sales  tax  would  be  collected  in  New  York  City 
which,  because  of  its  geographical  location  as  well  as 
for  other  reasons,  has  its  business  activities  largely 
interwoven  with  those  of  New  Jersey  and  adjacent 
Connecticut.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  neither  an 
income  tax  nor  a  sales  tax,  while  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  has  a  corporation  income  tax  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  which  is  less  than  half  of  the  New  York 
state  rate. 

The  tax  authorities  of  the  State  and  City  of  New 


York  are  keenly  aware  of  the  situation  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  and  the  subject  has  frequently  been 
agitated  as  to  how  part  of  the  taxation  could  be  levied 
upon  the  great  number  of  persons  and  business  houses 
adjacent  to  New  York  City,  but  outside  of  the  State, 
who  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  expenditures  of  taxes 
in  New  York  City  but  contribute,  directly,  conqjara- 
tively  little  to  New  York  State  or  New  York  City. 
As  is  well  known,  taxes  are  levied  upon  income  of 
non-resident  individuals  insofar  as  it  is  earned  within 
New  York  State.  A  great  body  of  people  come  to 
New  York  City  every  day  from  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut  and  earn  their  livelihood  in  this  city.  At  the 
present  time,  perhaps,  a  considerable  amount  of  taxes 
may  be  derived  indirectly  from  these  local  residents, 
because  of  purchases  and  business  transacted  in  New 
York  City,  which  contribute  to  the  profits  of  New 
York  business  houses,  which  are  taxed  by  the  City 
through  real  estate  and  through  the  State  income  tax. 

A  sales  tax  that  could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
would  divert  a  considerable  part  of  these  customers 
to  shopping  centers  such  as  Newark  in  New  Jersey  and 
to  adjacent  communities  in  Connecticut,  thus  resulting 
in  unfair  competition  with  New  York  merchants.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  tax  could  not  be  passed  on,  the 
merchants  of  New  York  would  be  penalized  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  adjacent  communities. 

Would  Cause  Establishment  of  Branches  In 
Other  States 

Recently  there  has  been  in  various  metropolitan 
centers  a  tendency  towards  establishing  branch  stores  in 
neighboring  suburban  communities.  It  is  submitted 
that  a  sales  tax  levied  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
tend  to  accelerate  that  movement,  which  would  not  be 
favorable  to  business  in  the  City  and  State  of  New 
York  but  would  tend  to  unnaturally  stimulate  the  di¬ 
version  of  business  and  expenditures  to  adjacent  com¬ 
munities  outside  of  New  York  State. 

One  vicious  feature  often  connected  with  new  forms 
of  taxation  is  that,  when  first  introduced,  they  appear 
to  be  small  and  insiginficant,  but  when  once  established 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  increase  rates  until  they 
become  burdensome,  as  well  as  productive  of  amounts 
in  excess  of  the  revenue  which  should  be  required. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  that  in  the  past  months  and  at  the  present  time 
all  retailers,  as  well  as  producers  and  manufacturers, 
have  found  it  both  necessary  and  wise  to  attempt  to 
increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  with  which  they 
operate.  It  would  seem  that  similar  procedure,  which 
has  not  been  confined  to  business  houses  but  has  been 
necessary  for  individuals  everywhere,  should  also  be 
adopted  by  all  municipal  and  other  Governmental  divi¬ 
sions,  and  that  instead  of  seeking  new  taxes,  even  at 
seemingly  low  rates,  it  is  better  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  to  improve  tax  methods  already  in  existence,  and 
also  to  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  Government, 
without  curtailment  of  such  expenditures  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  as  everyone  agrees  are  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable. 
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TYPEWRITER 


BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


Combines  Typewritten  Description 
with  Automatic  Operations 


LEDGER 


COMPLETE  DATE 

R«quirM  only  on*  k«y 
dtproMion 


AddfSM 


DRESS  Writu 
SCARF  I  *”**" 
ELECTRIC  IRON 
CASH 

IRON  RETURNED 
DRESS  CLAIM 

Nr  gloves 


CHARGES  AND 

J _ L _ 

CREDITS 

BALANCE 

Printed  and  addad 

Printod  by  dopro*. 

(or  subtroctod)  bjr 

•ion  of  only 

Adding  Machino 

on*  boy 

Soction 

(No  copying  from 

— 71 - 

dioU) 

In  one  operation  the  Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine  writes 
statement,  ledger  and  full-width  journal  with  typewritten  description. 
Most  of  the  operations  are  automatic— in  many  instances  depressing  a  single 
key  replaces  operations  otherwise  requiring  several  keys. 


Quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of  forms,  light  key  pressure  and 
electric  control  of  carriage  and  computing  mechanism — with  the  twelve 
features  at  the  right— account  in  a  large  measure  for  the  success  of  the 
Burroughs  Typewriter  Bookkeeping  Machine. 


12 

IMPORTANT 

ADVANTAGES 


IFlat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and 
accurate  alignment  of  forms. 

2  Cylinder  platen  for  speed^the  fastest 
method  of  mechanical  posting. 

3  Complete  date  printed  by  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  one  key,  or  automatically. 

4  Automatic  alignment  of  figures* 
dollars  under  dollars,  cents  under 
cents.  Automatic  tabulation  between 
columns  and  automatic  punctuation. 

5  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one 
key  depression.  Nocopyingfrom  dials. 

6  Errors  corrected  before  an  amount  is 
printed  or  added,  by  depressing  one 
key. 

7  Closed  accounts  automatically  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  symbol 

8  Keyboards  *type%rr iter  and  adding 
machine —condensed  into  small  area 
for  efficient  operation. 

9  Credits  indicated  by  ^*CR*'  or  debits 
by  (printed  in  red  if  desired). 


10 


Credit  balances  automatically 
designated  by  **CR**  or  debit  bal¬ 


ances  by  **DR’*  and  printed  in  red. 


11 


Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds 
up  the  work  and  lessens  fatigue. 


12 


A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing 
and  subtracting  machine  for  proof¬ 


listing  and  general  addition. 
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Retailing  Can  Not  Assume  Additional  Tax  Burdens 

Continued  from  page  664 


What  is  a  luxury?  If  an  automobile  is  used  in  a 
business,  is  it  a  luxury?  If  used  partly  for  business 
purposes,  and  partly  as  a  family  “flivver”,  in  which 
class  does  it  fall  ? 

Are  furs  luxuries?  If  so,  what  furs?  Price  ranges 
do  not  control,  as  the  identical  article  may  sell  for  , 
widely  different  prices. 

Only  one  American  state  has  ever  tried  to  tax  lux¬ 
uries.  In  1925  South  Carolina  imposed  a  special  tax 
on  cosmetics  and  sporting  goods. 

The  women  so  vigorously  opposed  the  former  that 
it  was  repealed  in  eleven  months. 

In  the  larger  units  of  sporting  equipment,  the  tax 
was  so  large  that  buying  from  outside  two  kate  was 
profitable.  Local  stores  dropped  these  lines,  and  the 
sportsmen  (denied  a  stock  assortment)  protested.  It 
was  repealed. 

Foreign  Experience  With  Tax 

Even  in  Germany,  where  sales  taxing  probably  is 
more  successful  than  in  any  other  country,  the  numer¬ 
ous  administrative  difficulties  compelled  its  complete 
abandonment  in  1926,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  most 
unsatisfactory  and  unremunerative  experience. 

In  France,  the  luxury  items  tax  yields  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  produced  by  the  commodities 
transfer  tax.  France  secures  most  of  that  from  tour¬ 
ists. 

Most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  proponents  of 
sales  taxing — in  any  form — are  totally  unsuited  to  its 
operation  in  a  single  American  state.  There  is  almost 
no  worthwhile  American  experience.  Sales  taxing  has 
a  wide  vogue  in  most  countries  of  Continental  Europe, 
and  in  Canada,  but  such  success  as  it  has  had  in  those 
countries  depends,  in  our  opinion,  upon  the  fact  that  in 
each  it  is  a  country-wide  levy,  with  all  merchants  and 
all  consumers  in  the  country  affected  in  a  like  manner. 

Many  tax  students  in  America  who  favor  a  federal 
sales  tax,  levied  uniformly  by  the  national  government 
and  centrally  administered,  are  completely  opposed  to 
its  operation  on  a  state  basis. 

A  federal  sales  tax  would  place  all  retailers  on  the 
same  basis  and  eliminate  all  of  the  hardships  of  extra¬ 
state  competition.  That  of  mail  order  and  consign¬ 
ment  houses,  which  would  not  be  subjected  to  a  New 
York  State  tax,  is  not  the  least  of  these. 

Under  a  federal  sales  tax  the  competitive  positions  of 
merchants  in  cities  near  the  border  such  as  New  York 
or  Buffalo,  would  not  be  jeopardized. 

The  intricate  and  expensive  accounting  necessary  to 
differentiate  between  intra  and  inter-state  business  by 
New  York  concerns  would  not  be  necessary. 

A  federal  tax  would  avoid  the  considerable  psy¬ 
chological  handicap  of  permitting  it  to  be  known 
through  the  country  that  merchandise  purchased  in  the 
New  York  markets  bears  a  special  consumer’s  tax 
that  is  not  imposed  elsewhere.  This  fact  would  be 
heavily  capitalized  by  our  competing  shopping  centers. 


There  are  approximately  two  and  one-half  billion 
retail  transactions  per  annum  in  the  state.  This  means 
that  the  people  must  be  reminded  two  and  one-half  bil¬ 
lion  times  of  this  taxation  method.  A  tax  brought  to 
the  minds  of  a  people  two  and  one-half  billion  times 
per  annum  cannot  be  of  long  endurance.^  The  people 
will  clamor  for  a  change  and  this  will  necessitate  an¬ 
other  commission  and  another  adjustment  period. 

There  is  another  type  of  taxation  that  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  and  adopted  by  some  states  which  is  closely 
akin  to  a  sales  or  consumer  tax  and  is  being  called  by 
these  names.  I  refer  to  taxes  on  organizations  selling 
merchandise  at  retail ;  such  taxes  being  placed  on  a 
sliding  scale  depending  on  the  sales  volume  of  the 
organization.  Of  course,  in  reality,  these  are  not  con¬ 
sumer  sales  taxes  because  if  they  were, ’of  necessity, 
the  same  priced  item  should  bear  the  same  tax  regard¬ 
less  of  from  whom  purchased.  This  type  of  taxation 
is  also  a  most  dangerous  one  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  discriminates  against  the  efficient,  in 
favor  of  the  inefficient.  If  a  retail  store  is 
large,  it  got  that  way  by  better  serving 
its  community.  Placing  unjust  burden  on 
the  efficient  is  most  harmful. 

2.  Retailing  as  an  industry,  cannot  assume 
additional  tax  burdens  when  profits  in  the 
prosperity  year  of  1929  were  only  eight 
tenths  of  one  percent  average  in  the  most 
profitable  group  of  department  stores. 

Summary 

In  closing  most  economists  and  those  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  our  economic  structure,  are  convinced  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  present  and  of  the  coming  generation  is  one 
of  distribution.  America  has,  to  a  large  extent,  con¬ 
quered  production.  Our  people  have  an  unlimited 
power  of  consumption.  Our  economic  weakness  is  one 
of  distribution.  A  sales  or  consumer  tax  of  any  type 
is  a  definite  Itandicap  to  the  weakest  factor  in  our 
economic  organism.  Distribution  must  be  strengthened 
in  the  next  decade.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  it 

is,  at  the  same  time  to  be  handicapped. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  sums  up  the  case  as  we  see 

it.  We  realize  the  tremendous  task  you  have  to  com¬ 
plete  your  work  in  the  short  time  allotted  you.  We, 
likewise,  were  pressed  for  time.  We  are  sorry  indeed 
that  we  were  not  able  to  bring  you  more  in  the  way 
of  concrete,  constructive  suggestions.  It  has  not  been 
a  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  have  to  come  to  you  with 
so  much  of  the  critical.  We  know,  however,  that  you 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  merchants 
rather  than  taxation  specialists.  We  feel  sure  that  you 
realize  that  our  time  has  been  most  limited.  We  ask 
your  permission  to  prepare  our  arguments  in  the  form 
of  a  “brief”  and  present  them  to  you  at  a  later  date 
as  a  matter  of  record  and  in  a  more  organized  form. 
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You  can  buy  Price-Marking  Insurance, 
covering  legible,  correct,  rapid,  indelible 
Price-Marking  for  at  least  five  Jears,  at  the 
rate  of  five  cents  a  day,  by  installing  a 
“JUNIOR  MONARCH”  in  your  store. 

The  “JUNIOR  MONARCH”  will  Price-Mark 
six  sizes  of  pin  tickets,  six  sizes  of  string 
tags,  nine  sizes  of  sew-on  tags,  seven  sizes  of 
gummed  labels,  and  no  adjustment  of  the 
machine  is  necessary  in  changing  from  one 
size  or  style  ticket  to  another. 

We  will  show  you  in  your  store  that  the 
“MONARCH”  way  is  the  best  way  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  your  entire  satisfaction  the  great 
savings  possible  by  the  use  of  “MONARCH” 
Price-Marking  Equipment. 


Just  drop  us  a  line. 


'  rPrict  liking  dndlid^c4ttadimgl)^  Systems  for^^taH  StoivsC 
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which  can  be  used  as  a  promotional  hook.  Concentration 
of  promotional  effort  behind  one  price  line  should 
build  the  volume  in  that  price  line  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  department  could  afford,  over  a  period  of  time, 
to  allocate  a  small  percentage  of  its  advertising  budget 
to  the  next  best  selling  price  line,  preferably,  of  course, 
a  higher  price  line,  as  a  definite  effort  should  always 
be  made  to  increase  the  average  sale. 

The  great  fault  with  most  retail  advertising  as  ap¬ 
posed  to  the  majority  of  national  advertisements  is  that 
retail  copy  fails  to  a  great  extent  to  sell  a  definite, 
constructive  idea.  It  putters  around  too  much  with 
price  app)eal,  without  any  real  merchandise  or  institu¬ 
tional  thought  behind  it.  Therefore,  the  public  does  not 
get  or  retain  a  lasting  favorable  impression. 

Look  back  over  your  advertising  files  for  the  past 
year  and  ask  yourself  what  cumulative  idea  has  this 
mass  of  advertising  built  up  in  the  customer’s  mind. 
If  you  are  proud  of  the  idea,  that  your  advertising 
has  sold,  decide  to  concentrate  in  a  more  dramatic  way 
in  the  coming  year  behind  that  idea.  If  you  do  not  find 
some  such  theme  or  themes,  we  suggest  that  you  study 
the  situation  until  you  have  found  one  in  which  it  is 
worthwhile  to  invest  your  advertising  dollars. 

Since  it  is  commonly  said  that  not  more  than  15 
per  cent  direct  returns  are  obtained  from  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  it  certainly  is  most  important  that  the  remaining 
85  per  cent  of  general  impression  be  as  favorable  as 
possible. 

In  addition  to  the  month-to-month  and  day-to-day 
effort  in  planning  and  executing  your  merchandise  sales 
promotions,  your  long  range  policy  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  carefully.  This  is  the  thing  which  brings  people 
back  to  the  store  day  after  day  and  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  rather  than  today’s  bargain  item. 

Testa  For  Advertising 

If  the  following  tests  are  applied  to  all  merchandise 
proposed  for  advertising,  the  results  will  be  greatly 
improved : 

1.  How  much  is  in  stock  or  will  be  in  stock  on  the 

advertised  date? 

2.  If  all  of  it  is  sold  on  the  advertised  date,  would 

the  advertisement  pay  for  itself?  (Gross  sales 

of  at  least  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  ad.) 

3.  What  is  the  margin  of  profit? 

4.  What  is  the  ratio  to  total  quantity — 

of  best  selling  colors? 
of  best  selling  sizes  ? 
of  best  selling  styles? 
of  best  selling  materials? 

5.  Are  these  ratios  sufficient  to  justify  the  advertise¬ 

ment? 

6.  Is  the  advertised  price  a  regular  best  selling  price? 

7.  Why  not? 

8.  If  it  is  a  higher  or  a  lower  price,  how  can  you 

prove  that  response  will  be  obtained? 

9.  How  do  you  rate  this  item  as  to  its  fashion  cor¬ 

rectness  ? 

10.  Is  it  carried  by  competitors— regularly  ?  In  what 


quantities?  Is  it  selling  well?  Do  they  adver¬ 
tise  it? 

11.  How  often  have  we  advertised  this  item  in  the 

past  month? 

12.  What  were  the  results? 

13.  What  other  means  of  promotion  have  been  used? 

14.  How  long  have  the  goods  been  in  stock? 

15.  How  much  of  it  have  we  sold  in  the  past  month? 

16.  Even  if  the  sales  ^uota  is  obtained,  will  the  sale 

of  this  merchandise  increase  our  good  will? 

17.  Would  you  spend  the  money  for  advertising  if  it 

were  your  own  ? 

Inside-the-Store  Promotion 

The  average  store  constantly  overlooks  the  tremen¬ 
dous  possibilities  of  profitable  increased  volume  through 
better  internal  promotion.  Relatively  few  stores  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  relationship  of  internal  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  traffic  which  is  pulled  into  the  store  every 
day  through  the  newspaper  advertising,  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  the  normal  shopping  habits  of  customers. 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  store,  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people,  as  the  case  may  be,  pass  through 
the  doors  of  the  store  every  business  day  of  the  year. 
Only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  these  people  buy 
merchandise.  Yet,  at  the  moment  of  their  passing 
through  the  departments  of  the  store,  there  are  scores 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  which 
deserves  to  be  sold  on  its  merits  at  full  markup,  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  which  would  be  sold  if  that 
merchandise  could  be  properly  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  shoppers. 

How  can  this  be  done?  By  no  other  means  than  so- 
called  internal  promotion.  In  the  average  store  the 
department  manager  and  the  salespeople  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  departmental  display.  And  most  of  the  time  a 
poor  or  at  best  indifferent  job  is  done. 

If  some  major  executive  in  each  store  would  make  it 
a  part  of  his  duty  to  devote  at  least  two  hours  each  day- 
to  going  through  the  store  and  studying  the  possibilities 
for  departmental  displays,  inter-departmental  displays 
of  related  merchandise,  interesting  and  informative  cards 
and  posters,  rearrangements  of  stocks,  finding  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  lost  in  stock  or  hidden  on  shelves  or  in 
the  back  of  cases,  such  a  daily  routine  would  result  in 
largely  increased  sales  and  the  possible  elimination  of 
markdowns  later  on.  Even  though  it  entails  extra  work 
in  the  display  department  and  for  the  sign  writer,  no 
more  profitable  use  could  be  made  of  their  time  than  to 
compel  considerable  more  attention  to  the  subject  of 
departmental  display  and  informative  signs  and  posters. 

Example  of  Effective  Display 

Merchants  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  merchandise 
is  inert — ^that  it  cannot  intrude  itself  upon  the  attention 
of  the  customer  and  tell  its  own  story.  Similarly,  mer¬ 
chants  are  too  prone  to  think  of  advertising  merely  in 
terms  of  newspaper  space,  direct-by-mail,  and  window 
displays.  Attractive  arrangement  of  departmental  dis¬ 
plays  and  informative  cards  are  just  as  truly  good  ad¬ 
vertising  as  are  printed  advertisements  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 
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If  you  are  attempting  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  some  means  of 
quickly  collecting,  compiling 
and  interpreting  your  account¬ 
ing  facts  and  figures  .  .  .  you 
might  as  well  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  No  ship  without  a 
rudder  is  more  helpless  than  a 


business  minus  adequate  controls. 

The  new  Model  23  Remington 
Bookkeeping  Machine  is  design¬ 
ed  to  reveal  every  operating  and 
financial  condition  promptly,,  ac¬ 
curately  and  in  detail  Moreover 
with  an  actual  reduction  in  ac¬ 
counting  costs.  For  this  machine, 
as  a  by-product  of  its  routine 
bookkeeping  work,  furnishes  the 
facts  for  the  daily  business  report 
. . .  the  greatest  aid  to  manage¬ 
ment  ever  offered  store  execu¬ 
tives.  The  previous  day’s  activ¬ 
ity  is  summarized  for  official 
guidance  andWecision.  No  credit, 
sales  or  cost  condition  can  be 
overlooked.  And  the  report  cov¬ 
ers  also  the  totals  for  the  month 
and  year  to  date,  together  with 
last  year’s  figures. 


The  Model  23  Remington  is  in 
daily  use  in  over  400  lines  of 
business.  It  will  handle  your  led¬ 
ger  posting,  statement  writing 
and  everv  other  accounting  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
your  requirements.  It  will  furn¬ 
ish  the  basis  for  bringing  any 
business  that  has  been  “at  sea” 
back  under  complete  control.  It 
will  be  demonstrated  by  the  near¬ 
est  Remington  Rand  representa¬ 
tive  right  in  your  store  without 
interrupting  your  routine.  Call 
him  in  . . .  today. 

Accounting  Machine  Division 

Remington  Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


BUFFAJ-O.  NEW  YORK 

Sokj  Offices  in  All  Princi|>al  Cities 
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A  store  in  Toledo  made  an  analysis  of  internal  store 
traffic  and  discovered  that  literally  millions  of  customers 
came  into  the  store  each  year  for  one  reason  or  another. 
They  came  to  the  logical  conclusion  that -one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  advertise  to  these  customers  was 
by  displays,  informative  cards  and  posters  within  the 
store,  right  at  the  moment  when  it  was  convenient  for 
the  customer  to  see  the  merchandise,  and  they  devoted 
this  type  of  internal  promotion  to  items  which  do  npt 
appear  in  the  daily  newspaper  advertisements. 

For  example,  an  interesting  lawn  set,  consisting  of 
a  large  umbrella,  table  and’ chairs,  might  be  selected  for 
promotion  on  a  given  day.  If  such  were  the  case,  then 
this  set  would  be  arranged  in  the  furniture  department 
on  a  raised  platform,  with  a  spotlight  trained  on  it. 
Interesting  posters  would  be  prepared  by  the  sign  writer 
and  placed  at  conspicuous  points  on  every  floor,  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  special  on  the  furniture  floor.  The 
results  on  this  plan  have  been  very  successful — selling 
merchandise  in  surprising  quantities.  On  certain  items 
they  have  sold  as  high  as  300  in  one  day  with  no  other 
advertising. 

Internal  promotion  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  the  successful  “Fashion  Squares”,  “Little  Shops” 
and  such  things  are  built. 

Major  executives  of  the  store  should  remember  that 
salespeople,  to  whom  often  is  left  the  responsibility  for 
departmental  displays,  are  entitled  to  more  help  and 
more  supervision  than  they  receive.  The  executive  too 
frequently  fails  to  remember  that  his  own  cultural  back¬ 
ground  is  much  greater  than  that  of  his  salespeople. 
He  forgets  that  they  do  not  habitually  visit  other  cities 
and  see  other  stores  in  different  places — ^that  they  do 
not  go  abroad,  that  they  do  not  move  in  circles  where 
the  new  and  the  striking  and  the  artistic  things  are 
common  practice.  So,  for  these  reasons,  if  for  no 
other,  he  should  remember  that  he  has  no  right  to 
expect  of  his  salespeople  that  they  will  be  as  imagina¬ 
tive  as  might  be  the  case  were  he  to  work  with  them 
more  closely  and  to  give  them  ideas. 

Every  merchant  knows  how  dramatic  it  is  to  walk 
into  a  store  or  to  a  certain  floor  or  into  one  department, 
so  strikingly  arranged  and  with  merchandise  so  effec¬ 
tively  displayed  that  it  literally  talks.  Imagine  the 
possibility  for  increased  volume  through  internal  pro¬ 
motion  if  your  whole  store  could  be  made  to  talk  to 
its  cutsomers  who  enter  the  store  each  day. 

This  is  one  phase  of  store  operation  that  requires 
no  change  of  policy,  no  increased  staff,  and  no  routine 
of  committee  meetings  and  executive  sessions. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

A  few  of  the  fundamentals  of  promotion  may  be 
summarized  as  follows;  (If  these  things  are  done  they 
should  contribute  much  to  the  net  profit  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  store.) 

Keep  your  stocks  down.  It  is  better  for 
buyers  to  buy  frequently  than  it  is  to  permit 
them  to  load  upon  occasional  buying  trips. 

See  that  your  stocks  are  complete  at  best 
selling  or  demand  prices. 

Keep  the  unit  control  system  at  work  so 
that  you  will  know  at  all  times  what  is  selling ; 
what  materials,  sizes,  colors,  styles,  etc. 


Promote  leading  departments — those  de¬ 
partments  which  are  going  ahead  in  sales  and 
making  a  profit.  Correct  merchandise  and 
service  conditions  which  hinder  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  growth  before  you  permit  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  spend  advertising  money. 

Use  every  promotional  idea  possible  within 
the  store.  Do  not  depend  upon  newspaper 
advertising  to  do  all  the  work. 

Have  the  buyers  get  over  the  selling  points 
of  the  merchandise  to  the  salespeople.  Every 
time  a  new  item  appears  in  stock,  this  should 
be  an  excuse  for  an  informal  meeting  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  buyer  with  her  salespeople. 

See  that  departments  coordinate  in  their 
buying  and  in  their  selling.  Look  at  it  from 
the  customer’s  standpoint.  She  wants  a  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe  or  a  complete  house.  Things 
should  harmonize. 

Give  the  advertising  department  the  selling 
points  of  the  merchandise.  Let  the  copy¬ 
writers  get  into  the  stocks  and  into  the  re¬ 
ceiving  room — ^let  them  fill  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  about  the  merchandise. 

See  that  every  promotion  is  a  promotion — 
tie  up  the  newspaper  advertising  with  window 
displays,  departmental  displays,  sign  cards, 
inter-departmental  hook-up  —  see  that  the 
quantities  and  the  values  are  sufficiently  out¬ 
standing  to  justify  the  space  and  then  adver¬ 
tise  it  in  a  way  that  makes  the  public  feel  that 
there  is  something  doing.  Eliminate  the  odds 
and  ends  of  advertising.  (Those  ads  which 
are  just  “ads”  because  the  department  had  one 
last  year). 

Play  up  the  fashion  importance  of  every 
item. 

Plan  your  promotions  first  and  buy  to  the 
plan. 

Plan  all  of  your  merchandising  and  your 
promotions  from  the  standpoint  of  what  your 
customers’  needs  will  be. 

Meet  competition  with  fresh  merchandise 
and  new  ideas — don’t  spend  your  energy  and 
profits  cutting  prices. 

Make  your  reductions  early — as  soon  as 
you  see  the  merchandise  is  not  moving.  Put 
somebody  on  the  job  checking  slow-selling 
merchandise.  It  is  an  eternal  problem  and 
vigilance  must  be  constant. 

Executives  responsible  for  buying,  selling 
and  for  service  should  spend  their  time  on  the 
floor,  watching  what  customers  are  calling 
for,  what  attention  they  are  getting,  and  find¬ 
ing  out  why  so  many  walk  out  without  buying. 

Watch  your  competitors ;  what  they  are  sell¬ 
ing;  what  they  are  displaying;  what  they  are 
doing  to  win  customers,  that  you  are  not  doing 
•  — ^but  don’t  let  your  competitors  decide  your 
policies. 

Check  your  stock  for  sizes,  colors,  styles, 
etc.  before  you  permit  them  to  be  advertised. 
Put  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  merchan¬ 
dise — not  the  advertising. 
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C ‘specially  designed  for  invoice  work,  the  Monroe 
C  Adding-Calculator,  Model  KAS  203-13,  performs  the  fig¬ 
uring  with  amazing  efficiency.  Many  operating  motions  are 
eliminated  and  results  are  dependable  because  of  the  Monroe’s 
first- time  accuracy. 

In  addition,  this  model,  as  every  other  Monroe,  is  the 
all-around  machine  for  every  figuring  job  of  the  store  and 
effects  short-cuts  that  are  daily  bringing  about  increased 
economies  in  thousands  of  businesses. 

Because  of  the  simplicity  of  Monroe  machines  and  Monroe 
methods  these  savings  are  possible  in  any  office. 

The  Monroe  representative  in  your  city  is  ready  to  go 
over  your  particular  figuring  problems  with  you.  Through 
him  you  can  avail  yourself  of  the  figure  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Monroe  organization  which  has  been  gained  by 
constant  contact  with  many  kinds  and  sizes  of  business. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY  INC  ORANCE-NEWJERSEY 
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Methods  of  Folding  and  Wrapping 

Continued  from  page  679 


Twenty-four  different  combinations  of  supplies  for 
wrapping  and  packing  robes  for  “take”  transactions 
were  observed  in  the  thirty-four  stores.  Sixteen  stores 
use  only  one  combination,  while  the  remainder  use 
two  or  more,  depending  on  the  quality  or  type  of  robe 
to  be  wrapped.  Thirteen  stores  use  full-telescope,  two 
piece,  automatic  folding  boxes,  lined  with  tissue  and 
fastened  with  twine.  Thirteen  stores  us  the  same  sup¬ 
plies,  plus  tissue  folded  in  the  garment.  One  store  uses 
bags  only  for  this  merchandise,  and  two  stores  use  bags 
to  supplement  other  combinations  of  supplies  used  for 
more  expensive  robes.  Four  stores  always  use  set-up 
boxes  for  better  class  merchandise.  Only  one  store  uses 
chipboard  to  stiffen  these  garments.  Five  stores  use  a 
single  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  fastened  with  twine. 
One  uses  wrapping  paper  fastened  with  tape.  One 
store  wraps  these  garments  in  tissue  and  then  in  wrap- 


Pir-  5.  Lines  of  folding  for  Methods 
Nos.  97,  98  &  99. 

Method  No.  97 — Fold  at  lines  A. 

Method  No.  98 — Fold  at  lines  C. 

Method  No.  99 — Fold  at  lines  B. 

No  tissue  used  for  Methods  Nos.  97,  98  &  99. 

ping  paper.  Two  use  wrapping  paper  and  twine  only, 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  merchandise.  Other 
variations  consist  of  the  use  of  lock  corner  folding 
boxes,  blanks  and  pasted  cartons.  One  store  uses  sal¬ 
vaged  boxes  for  “takes”.  (By  “salvaged  boxes”  is 
meant  those  in  which  merchandise  of  the  same  or  other 
kinds  was  received  from  the  manufacturer.)  Twine 
is  being  used  in  the  majority  of  methods. 

In  only  nine  instances  was  the  wrapping  for  “sends” 
found  to  differ  from  that  for  “takes”.  Most  of  the 
changes  consist  of  the  substitution  of  boxes  for  paper 
wrapping.  In  two  instances  the  fastening  is  changed 
from  twine  for  “takes”  to  tape  for  “sends”. 

Thirty-six  different  combinations  of  supplies  were 
observed  for  packing  robes  for  delivery  by  common* 


carrier  in  the  thirty-four  stores.  Seventeen  stores  use 
only  one  combination  while  the  remainder  use  two  or 
more.  Two  combinations,  i.  e.,  salvaged  box  lined  with 
tissue  and  fastened  with  twine;  and  full-telescope,  two 
piece,  automatic  folding  box  lined  with  tissue,  wrapped 
in  one  sheet  of  paper  and  fastened  with  twine,  with 
additional  tissue  used  to  stiffen  garment,  are  used  by 
three  stores  each.  Four  combinations  are  used  by  two 
stores  each.  The  remainder  are  used  only  by  one  store 
each. 

Twelve  combinations  include  the  use  of  full-tele¬ 
scope,  two  piece,  automatic  folding  boxes.  These  boxes 
are  lined  with  tissue.  Three  of  these  are  wrapped  in 
paper.  In  four  instances  the  boxes  are  reinforced  by 
corrugated  paper  wrapped  around  the  girth  and  then 
wrapped  in  paper ;  one  store  using  two  sheets  of  paper. 
One  store  wraps  corrugated  paper  around  both  the 
length  and  girth  and  then  wraps  in  paper.  One  store 
uses  a  corrugated  liner  to  reinforce  their  folding  box. 
Two  stores  place  the  folding  box  in  secondary  con¬ 
tainers.  one  using  a  corrugated  five  panel  folder  and 
the  other  a  regular  slotted  corrugated  carton.  One 
store  uses  a  corrugated  sleeve  open  at  the  ends  that 
slips  over  the  folding  box. 

Six  stores  use  folding  boxes  made  of  high  test  board. 
Three  of  them  are  of  the  full -telescope,  two  piece,  lock 
corner  type;  two  are  full  telescope,  two  piece  automatic; 
and  one  is  a  folding  blank.  One  store  wraps  its  high 
test  box  in  paper  and  fastens  it  with  twine.  Another 
simply  tapes  the  box.  The  remainder  fasten  their  boxes 
with  twine. 

Six  combinations  include  the  use  of  salvaged  boxes. 
Three  of  them  do  not  include  any  wrapping.  Two  call 
for  wrapping  in  paper  alone  and  one  is  reinforced  with 
corrugated  paper  around  the  girth  and  wrapped  in 
paper. 

Two  combinations  include  full-telescope,  two  piece, 
lock  corner  boxes  of  the  ordinary  weight  or  strength, 
wrapped  in  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  two  other  combina¬ 
tions  use  the  same  type  of  box  wrapped  in  one  sheet. 

Two  combinations  include  set-up  boxes  packed  in 
regular  slotted  corrugated  cartons.  Two  more  include 
set-up  boxes  reinforced  with  corrugated  paper,  one 
wrapped  around  the  girth  and  the  other  wrapped  both 
length  and  girth  with  paper  on  the  outside. 

Two  combinations  include  special  or  patented  boxes; 
one  of  which  is  wrapped  in  paper,  the  other  being  wrap¬ 
ped  in  chipboard,  around  the  girth,  and  paper. 

Thirty-three  of  the  combinations  provide  for  lining 
the  containers  with  tissue. 

Gift  Wrapping 

The  majority  of  stores  are  prepared,  when  so  re¬ 
quested,  to  package  their  merchandise  in  a  fashion  more 
presentable  than  that  in  regular  use.  thus  saving  the 
customer,  purchasing  a  present  for  a  friend,  the  trouble 
of  securing  the  necessary  supplies  and  rewrapping  the 
article.  This  service  is  known  throughout  department 
and  specialty  stores  as  gift  wrapping. 

In  the  nineteen  stores  in  which  the  gift  wrapping  of 
robes  was  observed,  twenty  different  combinations  of 
supplies  are  in  use  for  “take”  transactions.  Only  one 
store  uses  two  combinations,  the  difference  being  due 
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to  the  use  of  tissue  to  stiffen  certain  kinds  of  robes. 
With  few  exceptions  the  gift  wrapping  does  not  vary 
for  different  qualities  or  kinds  of  merchandise  and  this 
explains  why  the  remaining  eighteen  stores  use  only 
one  combination  of  supplies  each. 

All  the  nineteen  stores  use  set-up  boxes  and  all  stores 
line  these  boxes  with  tissue.  Six  of  the  stores  use 
tissue  folded  in  the  garments  to  stiffen  them.  The  re¬ 
mainder  do  not.  Seven  stores  wrap  the  boxes  in  ordi¬ 
nary  paper.  Five  stores  use  a  special  paper,  usually 
white,  which  they  refer  to  as  gift  paper.  Ordinary 
wrapping  paper  is  also  used  to  protect  the  gift  paper 
from  soiling.  Ribbons  or  seals  are  used  to  fasten  the 
gift  paper.  Four  stores  wrap  the  boxes  in  tissue  paper 
and  then  in  ordinary  wrapping  paper,  and  fasten  the 
tissue  with  ribbon  or  seals.  Two  stores  attach  seals 
to  the  tissue  used  to  line  the  box.  Seven  stores  fasten 
the  package  on  the  outside  with  twine.  The  remainder 
use  tape. 

Except  in  four  stores,  gift  wrapping  of  “sends”  is 
the  same  as  that  for  “takes”.  One  store  that  does  not 
wrap  the  gift  box  in  paper  when  it  is  taken  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  uses  paper  for  “sends”.  Another  store  adds  cor¬ 
rugated  paper  to  the  wrapping  of  packages  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  One  store  that  uses  gift  paper  for  “takes” 
omits  it  from  “sends”.  One  store  changes  from  twine 
for  “takes”  to  tape  for  fastening  “sends”. 

Gift  Wrapping  For  Common  Carrier  Transactions 

In  eighteen  stores  where  gift  wrapping  for  common 
carrier  delivery  was  observed,  there  are  nineteen  differ- 
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ent  combinations  of  supplies  in  use.  All  eighteen  stores 
line  the  boxes  with  tissue.  Eight  use  tissue  to  stiffen 
the  garments.  The  remainder  do  not.  One  store  uses 
a  high  test  folding  box  which  is  fastened  with  tape. 
The  remainder  use  the  same  set-up  boxes  used  to  pack 
“takes”  and  “sends”.  The  main  difference  between  the 
wrapping  of  “sends”  and  that  for  common  carrier 
transactions  is  in  the  supplies  used  for  reinforcing  the 
package  to  withstand  the  greater  wear  and  tear.  To 
reinforce,  seven  stores  wrap  corrugated  paper  around 
the  girth  of  the  package.  Two  stores  wrap  corrugated 
paper  around  both  the  length  and  girth.  One  uses 
corrugated  paper  around  the  length  and  girth  and  an 
extra  sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  One  uses  only  an  extra 
sheet  of  wrapping  paper.  Another  store  .uses  chipboard 
wrapped  around  the  length  and  girth.  Another  places 
the  set-up  box  in  a  regular  slotted  corrugated  carton. 
A  special  paper,  used  by  one  store  and  called  “gray 
wrap”  completes  the  list  of  reinforcing  materials  ob¬ 
served.  Two  stores  simply  wrap  the  set-up  box  in  paper 
just  as  if  it  were  to  be  delivered  by  their  own  trucks. 

Conclusion 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  diversity  in  methods 
of  preparing  merchandise  for  packing  and  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  used,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  for  study 
of  both  these  phases  of  store  operation.  As  stated  be¬ 
fore,  all  these  methods  and  combinations  of  supplies 
cannot  be  equally  meritorious.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  simplification  could  take  place 
in  these  functions  without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  individuality  of  any  store. 
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TOGETHER  .  .  .  AND  INDIVIDUALLY 

Together,  b)'  pooling  what  we  know  and  learn, 
we  do  a  bigger  and  better  job  in  production,  distribution 
and  management — broadly.  For  your  order  we  maintain 
the  individuality  that  makes  possible  personalized  service. 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  20th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  2  to  6,  1931 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  4  to  10 
Riiilroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  20th  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
February  2  to  6,  1931,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers  Division  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re¬ 
ceipt  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for 
New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  4  and  5,  1931. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 


Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  10. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from,  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  3,  4  and  5,  in  New 
York  indicated  as  “going,”  as  long  as  they  are 
validated  by  the  special  agent  on  February  3,  4 
and  5  at  Convention  headquarters.  Validation  may 
be  used  any  time  after  certificate  has  been 
stamped  up  to  and  including  February  10. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca).  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie.  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  TEast  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg.  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passettger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  22  to  February  2 

Territory — January  22-27 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines. 

January  23-28 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 


December,  1930 


Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 

Arizona,  British  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Oregon  (except  via  California),  Nevada,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 
California.  • 

Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 
Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  31. 

Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 

Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West  Mth  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Southivestern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  2 

Territory — January  28 — February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  29 — February  4,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  2 

Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — See  Dates 

Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani¬ 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin — 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4. 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico. 


The  New  Low-Priced  Hand  Marking  Machine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  band  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget’, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gumnied  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’ 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Complete 

(Including  full  font  of  type,  type 
cabinet,  and  ink) 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 


A.  KIMBALL  CO 


Established  1876 


307  West  Broadway 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


'Si' 
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Continued  from  page  683 


It  is  usually  not  safe  to  average  percentages,  but 
were  we  to  strike  an  average  of  the  percentages  in  the 
respective  columns  marked  “Range  of  Middle  Half  of 
Reporting  Stores’’,  we  would  obtain  a  lower  figure  for 
the  extreme  decline  and  a  higher  figure  for  the  extreme 
increase  for  the  group  of  stores  in  the  basement  tables 
than  were  the  same  calculations  made  for  the  main  store 
departments. 

The  increases  reported  for  the  basement  departments 
were  definitely  higher  than  the  increases  reported  for 
the  main  store  departments. 

Were  our  observations  to  stop  at  this  point  we  might 
sum  up  the  situation  thus:  (1st)  there  is  a  definite 
trend  toward  lower  priced  merchandise,  and  toward 
basement  purchasing  by  the  consumer;  (2nd)  in  spite 
of  the  ability  to  show  greater  price  declines  (or  savings) 
for  sales  promotional  purposes  in  main  store  depart¬ 
ments,  the  basement  departments  were  more  nearly  able 
to  maintain  their  1929  volume;  (3rd)  despite  the  fact 
that  adding  lower  price  lines  to,  or  definitely  lowering 
the  entire  price  range  of,  main  store  departments  may 
have  taken  some  business  from  the  basement  depart¬ 
ments,  the  down-stairs  store  has  lost  less  of  its  volume 
than  has  the  main  store. 

There  is  one  disturbing  factor,  however,  which  is 
that  the  general  decreases  reported  for  basement  de¬ 
partments  meeting  with  declining  volume  are  notice¬ 
ably  larger  than  the  decreases  reported  for  the  main 
store  departments.  This  observation  requires  further 
study.  The  Congress  would  welcome  opinions  from  its 


members  or  others  on  the  meaning  of  this,  if  any  sig¬ 
nificance  may  be  attached  to  the  observation. 

The  four  main  store  departments  showing  the  lowest 
general  declines  were  Millinery.  Men’s  Furnishings, 
Aprons  &  House  Dresses,  and  Hosiery. 

The  four  basement  departments  showing  the  lowest 
general  declines  were  Men’s  Furnishings,  Women’s  & 
Children’s  Shoes,  Men’s  Clothing,  and  Misses’  & 
Women’s  Dresses. 

The  question  of  a  possible  change  in  advertising  ratio 
to  sales  for  the  two  periods,  for  the  basement  and  main 
store,  was  studied.  Sixty-three  stores  gave  information 
that  was  used  for  the  following  table : 


No.  of  Stores  No.  of  Stores 
until  higher  with  lozver 

adv.  ratio  adv.  ratio 

this  year  this  year 


Rasement  Store  33  25 

Main  Store  35  23 


No.  of  Stores 
having  no 
change 

5 

5 


The  number  of  stores  having  higher-than-last-year 
basement  advertising  ratios  was  less  than  the  numl)er 
having  increased  main  store  advertising  ratios,  and  the 
number  of  stores  having  lower-than-last-year  basement 
advertising  ratios  was  greater  than  the  number  of 
stores  having  decreased  advertising  ratios.  We  might 
then  say  that  it  probably  required  less  sales  promotional 
effort  to  hold  the  basement  volume  than  it  did  to  hold 
the  main  store.  The  basement  suffered  less  because  of 
the  business  recession  and  somewhat  less  buying  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  encountered. 


Price  Lining  Lamp  Departments 

Continued  from  page  684 

“Because  of  the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  in  our 
department,”  writes  a  Massachusetts  store,  “and  the 
various  prices  at  which  we  had  been  retailing  lamps, 
we  had  to  gradually  work  all  items  into  the  price  lines 
decided  upon.  This  work  has  not  boen  entirely  com¬ 
pleted,  although  we  can  safely  say  that  fully  90  per 
cent  of  our  merchandise  is  now  pr  ce  lined.  \\  e  are 
operating  with  three  classifications,  complete  units, 
lamp  bases  and  shades.  The  price  lines  are  as  follows : 

Complete  Units  of  Lamp  and  Shade 

$1.95  —  2.95  —  3.95  —  4.95  —  5.95  —  7.95  —  9.95 
—  12.95  —  15.95  —  19.95  —  24.95  —  29.95. 

Lamp  Shades  Only 

$.75  —  1.00  —  1.50  —  1.95  —  2.50  —  2.95  —  3.50 
_  3.95  _  4.95  _  5.95  —  7.95  —  9.95  —  12.95  — 
15.95. 

Lamp  Bases — Table  and  Floor 
$1.00  _  1.95  —  2.95  —  3.95  —  4.95  —  5.95  — 
7.95  _  9.95  _  12.95  —  15.95  —  19.95. 

“We  frankly  believe  that  this  price  grouping  is  going 
to  help  us  a  great  deal  in  the  sale  of  lamps  and  we  are 
entirely  sold  on  the  idea  All  of  our  purchasing  is  now 
being  done  with  the  thought  of  fitting  each  item  into 
one  of  these  price  ranges.” 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  MANAGER 

Thorough  knowledge  of  management  problems  with  especial 
exixrience  in  auditing  mail  order  service,  credit  and  systems 
divisions.  Particularly  qualified  to  handle  store  management 
activities.  L-96-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Store  Executive  desires  to  make  connection  with  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  supervise'  all  office  and  operating  departments.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  experience  as  assistant  to  controller  and  treasurer 
of  one  of  New  York’s  largest  high  class  specialty  shops.  Has 
an  unusual  record  for  payroll  and  expense  reduction  and 
simplification.  L-97-30. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

General  Manager  with  experience  with  first  class  firms  in  the 
middle  west  is  open  for  a  position.  Excellent  references. 
L-98-30. 

ASSISTANT  TO  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Young  lady  with  four  and  a  half  years  experience  as  secre¬ 
tary,  and  one  year  of  merchandising  experience  in  store  is 
open  for  a  position.  Presents  excellent  reiv  »'ces.  L-99-30. 

FOR  SALE 

One  used  Standard- Johnson  Coin  Bag  Loading  Machine 
Model  D4,  $600  FOB,  Seattle.  For  loading  bags,  with  pre-de- 
termined  amounts  of  coin  for  cash  register  clerks.  Also  used 
for  counting  bags  of  coin  or  filling  envelopes.  Motor  driven. 
Rhodes  Department  Store,  Seattle,  Washington.  L-100-30. 
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THE  ROAD  TO 
SUCCESS 
RUNS  THROUGH 
EVERY  TOWN 


stor*  planners,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  flne  store  equipnrn' 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

STORE  EQUIPMENT 


Successful  merchandising  isn't  a  matter  of  geogra¬ 
phy— nor  size  of  store  nor  upon  which  side  of  a  street  a 
business  establishment  is  located. 

For  the  road  to  success  runs  everywhere! 

But  some  merchants  are  looking  for  road  signs  instead 
of  store  signs.  They're  looking  everywhere  except  right 
in  their  own  stores  to  account  for  lost  customers,  lost 
sales,  lost  profits. 

Others,  wiser,  are  profiting  by  analyzing  their  stores, 
their  merchandise  and  its  display.  They  are  beautifying 
and  modernizing— holding  old  customers  and  attracting 
new— building  sales  instead  of  losing  them! 

Grand  Rapids  is  right  now  putting  hundreds  of  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  road  to  success  by  helping  them  to  find 
their  store  weaknesses,  and  eliminating  them  through 
scientific  store  planning  and  modern  equipment.  The 
cost  is  much  less  than  you  expect— and  modest  in  com¬ 
parison  with  results  I 


This  book,  "Tha  Rood  to  Success",  is  filled  with  pne 
tical,  unbiased  merchandising  facis.  Send  for  it.Yn 
will  onjcy  reading  it,  and  it  may  prove  the  beginnisi 
of  the  most  successful  period  in  your  business  histon 
No  obligation  implied. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATIOt 

Executive  Officesi  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Braaet 
offices  and  representatives  ie  every  territory.  Factoriet: 
Grand  Rapids,  Portland,  Ore.,  Baltimore,  New  York  Or 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION,  Grand  Rapids, 

We  are  interested.  Please  send  further  information  and  a  copy  of  yourliesh| 
let,  "The  Road  to  Success". 

N 


Address.. 


Say  you  saw  it  in 


City - 

THE  BULLETIN 


-State... 


